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WHERE THE SOCIOLOGIST AND SOCIAL 
WORKER BEGIN’ 
HOWARD W. ODUM 


University of North Carolina 


HE recent meeting and findings of a 
conference on governmental objec- 

tives for social work was significant 

in many ways.? This meeting, the im- 
portant part which social workers and 
public welfare officials are playing in re- 
covery and reconstruction programs, the 
fundamental nature of their findings, and 
the extraordinary demand for the trained 
social worker throughout all the locali- 
ties and regions of the nation may be set 
down as one of the most important develop- 
ments in all the quick-changing scenes of 
1933. In contrast to the prospects of a 
few months ago, in which there were grave 
fears that much that social workers had 
gained in the past decade was about to be 
lost, there are now as never before new op- 
portunities, new obligations, and new ac- 
chievements. What the National Con- 
1 This article was substituted for the ‘Six Years of 
Thinking on Sociology and Social Work—A Sum- 
mary of the Publications of the Section on Sociology 
and Social Work’’ which Dr. Maurice J. Karpf, due 


to illness, was unable to prepare in time for this 
It is hoped that it can be published later.— 


issue. 
Editors. 
2A summary of the findings of the Conference on 
Governmental Objectives for Social Work, which was 
held in Washington, February 15~17, 1934, under 
the auspices of the American Association of Social 
Workers, has just been published in The Compass for 


March, 1934. 


ference of Social Work has long since been 
advocating and what the new ideals of 
public welfare have been striving for since 
1920 now appear, if not of immediate at- 
tainment, at least to have ample beginning. 
That is, social work and public welfare 
are far more than mere techniques of relief 
and emergency adjustment; their philos- 
ophy underlies the very fundamentals of 
American government, and their tech- 
niques as never before involve technical 
ways and means ‘‘for making democracy 
effective in the unequal places.’" What 
many sociologists and social workers long 
since recognized, namely, that democracy 
is not merely political, but economic, 
social, institutional, become 
clear both in theory and practice. Thus, 
the recommendations of this conference 


has now 


for such planning as would create a perma- 
nent national system, such as would insure 
the people against the varied hazards of 
insecurity, which now threatens to under- 
mine all of American life, is a fair sample 
of one of the most significant approaches 
to reconstruction and recovery in the na- 
tion. 

Yet the social worker and sociologist, 
even asthe educators, publicists, and econo- 
mists, are not unmindful of the severe stock- 
taking which is necessary; they are not 
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unmindful of their limitations in the activ- 
ities of private social work and community 
organization; they are not unmindful of 
much of the mess of political ineptness 
which has crept into the administration 
of public welfare; they are not unmindful 
of the super-technical and artificial flight 
from reality, which many of the social 
workers, on the one hand, and many of the 
sociologists, on the other, had emphasized 
to the detriment of realistic accomplish- 
ments. The question facing both social 
workers and sociologists is whether they 
can now attain sufficient comprehensive- 
ness and breadth of understanding of the 
national culture and problems, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, practical 
and realistic, as well as abstractly scien- 
tific, methods of study and work as will 
enable them to supply just what is de- 
manded by the present crisis in American 
life. For it must be clear that in propor- 
tion as the nation adopts more and more 
of the planned society there will be needed 
increasing ratios of sound, actual, practical 
technical ways of doing those things which 
the emergencies of the nation demand. 
National charity can be no substitute for 
social reconstruction. 

What else besides relief, partly at least, 
ought to be determined by the sociologist 
and social worker. Looking upon the 
situation in terms of a past decade, it was 
clear that whatever else might have been 
reflected in the American picture, the de- 
mand of the people for quick and simple 
solution of their dilemmas was unreason- 
able. There could be no royal road to re- 
covery; no simple way to reconstruction. 
There could be no ignoring of the actuali- 
ties of the past, the realities of the present, 
or the prospects of the future. For the 
realistic tasks ahead there was possible 
no American cult of perfection. Human 
nature could not be changed overnight. 
Exploiters had not become extinct. There 


was still conflict between labor and capi- 
tal. Races could not be transformed in a 
generation. Youth and emotions, spirit 
and temper still abounded. The people 
could not be driven. The mistakes of the 
centuries could not be blotted from the 
records of causes and effect. What might 
have been or what ought or ought not to 
have been were no respecter of what was. 
The New Deal had received no legacy of 
immunity from error. Men who did not 
know could not do. Many men who knew 
much could still do little in new fields of 
experience and demand. Nor could little 
men without experience do the work of big 
men of great experience. And, after all, 
there were no men experienced in the 
technique of the New Deal. It was some- 
thing new, at least in its range and appli- 
cation. Men and women skilled in the 
art of writing or teaching or searching for 
truth or administering relief were not 
thereby necessarily masters of government 
or business or politics. Master minds of 
business were often childish in matters 
of social guidance; social idealists were 
often naive in their planning for business. 
Engineers and scientists knew too much 
and too little to rebuild the social struc- 
ture. 

Sometimes it seemed not only possible 
but likely that the national crisis must 
run its course in cyclic /aissez faire tradi- 
tional fashion since, for the most part, 
the American people appeared powerless 
to direct its course into channels of im- 
mediate recovery and permanent recon- 
struction. Yet the American tradition 
had been one of mastery over difficulties. 
Such mastery, it was true, had been gained 
with great purpose and sacrifice without 
much design and plan. Now that the 
limits of planless mastery had been reached, 
could the nation comprehend its realis- 
tic inventory, envisage the fundamental 
requirements of stability and permanent 
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social well-being, and adjust itself to the 
new demands of social planning necessary 
for survival? 

Yet, in spite of all this confusion, com- 
plexity, slow moving action it was now 
possible from the inventory of the nation, 
its wealth and its action patterns to point 
with relative clearness to next steps. 
Through processes of elimination it was 
possible to indicate definite directions and 
probabilities of social planning and of 
social control. These directions and prob- 
abilities could be indicated in a series of 
relatively direct recapitulatory questions, 
rhetorically implying simple “‘yes or no’’ 
answers. 

Was it true that the United?States had 
ample natural resources and wealth to 
meet all the needs of all the people now and 
for many generations to come? 

Was it true that in the wealth of Ameri- 
can technology there was to be found 
ample technical organization and mana- 
gerial skill to derive from these resources 
such abundance of goods and services as 
would provide all the people with not 
only the bare necessities of life but abun- 
dant comfort, convenience, leisure, and 
high standards of living? 

Was it true in reality, however, that 
millions of Americans were not only 
without these comforts, conveniences, and 
luxuries, but also without the essentials 
for survival of body, mind, and morale in 
spite of the great abundance of technical 
skill and natural wealth? 

Was it true also that the nation was still 
possessed of money and abounding in 
wealth enough to make possible the utili- 
zation of this technology and natural 
wealth in such a way as to turn production 
Capacity into adequate channels of distri- 
bution and consumption? Were there fac- 
tories enough and more with available capi- 
tal for still more factories? Were there 
houses and stores and banks and office 
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buildings and school houses and churches, 
even as before the 1930's? 

Was it true, however, that this wealth 
was not available for adequate use; that 
most of it was concentrated in a few places 
and persons; that millions of Americans 
were becoming poorer and poorer through 
loss of home and farms which had been 
their fruits of a lifetime of work and sav- 
ing; and that millions of other Americans 
were on the verge of poverty? 

Was it true that these conditions were 
resulting in multiplied inequalities of op- 
portunity for the majority of the people; 
in increasing injustice throughout the na- 
tion; in well-nigh universal lack of secur- 
ity; and in widespread confusion, unrest, 
distrust, and despair? 

Was it true, therefore, that the nation 
had reached a stage where it was in nowise 
guaranteeing to its citizens that perfect 
union, justice, domestic tranquility, gen- 
eral welfare, and blessings of liberty vouch- 
safed in the preamble to the constitution; 
or that safety, happiness, and rights unani- 
mously specified in the Declaration of 
Independence? 

Was it true again that the nation could 
not continue to survive under conditions 
so inalienably contrary to the foundations 
of its democracy, and under circumstances 
which were draining the vitality of its 
people and destructive of the ends of demo- 
cratic government? Was it true also that 
nobody believed the nation could long 
survive with such a burden of gross inequal- 
ities and gross injustice? 

Was it conceivable, therefore, that the 
American people would continue much 
longer not to heed the Jeffersonian injunc- 
tion that it was not only their right but 
their duty to provide through new govern- 
ment ‘‘new guards’’ for their future se- 
curity? 

Was it true further that there was no 
general agreement on the part of the 
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American people as to next steps, whether 
to alter or abolish the current economic 
system, or how best “'to institute new gov- 
ernment’’ such as would *‘seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness?’’ 
There were other questions the answers 
to which were not quite so apparent but 
which had important bearings upon the 
direction which American reconstruction 
might take. Was it true that the ‘‘cul- 
tural’’ outlook in the nation seemed no 
surer of utilizing the vast possibilities and 
promise than was the economic? Was it 
possible to gear together economic and 
cultural elements and classify the principal 
factors which had been responsible for 
the dilemmas of the 1930's? Could the 
nation then concentrate upon the funda- 
mental differences of the next period of 
development and chart the nation’s course 
away from the dangers inherent in the 
combination of old policies and procedures? 
And so the queries continued. Was it 
true that both Jeffersonian and Hamilton- 
ian democracy, as well as the Constitution 
of the United States, were grounded in 
conditions almost entirely different from 
the America of the 1930's. In reality, 
however, was the nation almost ignoring 
such facts of contrast as would make its 
old strategy impotent? The small nation 
of rural states, of simple motivation, with 
homogeneous population, with few occu- 
pations other than agriculture, small indi- 
vidual fortunes and relatively small prop- 
erty centered chiefly in farm and forest 
lands and homes, contrasted with a large 
nation of urban and industrial majorities 
with complex motivation of heretogeneous 
population, with hundreds of varied occu- 
pations, with large individual fortunes, 
fabulous salaries, and corporate holdings 
and very great wealth not only in farm 
lands but in city real estate, in factories, 
in railroads, in traction and steamship 
lines, in coal and iron, in stores and banks, 
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in public utilities and amusements, in 
food products and tobacco, in textiles and 
furniture, in leather and rubber and glass, 
in machinery and automobiles, in electric 
equipment and metals, and in petroleum 
and soap, and the hosts of others. 

Was it true that the nation’s natural 
wealth and its artificial wealth had been 
developed through rapid helter-skelter in- 
dividualistic wealth and _profit-seeking 
competition, without design and planning, 
and through the exploitation of both 
physical and human resources? Was it 
true that science and invention had _ been 
concentrated primarily upon mechanical 
and industrial development through tech- 
nologies made possible by the use of in- 
vested capital without regard to the social 
consequences? Was it true, therefore, 
that neither government nor capital had 
control over essential economic processes 
and that other social institutions had 
forfeited much of their control over social 
trends? 

Was it true, therefore, as a result of su- 
per-achievements in the development of 
resources and wealth and the expansion of 
science and invention and of their applica- 
tion through technology that the civiliza- 
tion of the 1930’s had become so big and 
complicated and technical and so rapidly 
changing that the American people found 
themselves impotent to direct its main 
currents or to understand its major im- 
plications and trends? 

Was it likely, therefore, that the changes 
which were everywhere recognized as im- 
perative and imminent could not be 
worked out through a continuation of the 
old American policies? Was it equally 
likely that the outcome would be disas- 
trous if left to the logical processes of drift 
and laissez faire? 

Was it true, however, that the nation 
believed essentially in the American dic- 
tum that with united effort any achieve- 
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ment was possible? But where was the 
united action or the agreement on princi- 
ples and policies? Was it truethat perhaps 
a majority of the professional groups in 
public life, in universities, in jurisprudence, 
in education, in social work, in business 
were at times frankly skeptical of the 
ability of the nation to survive the crises 
of the early 1930's? 

Nevertheless, was it true that the na- 
tion was in nowise yet ready to give up its 
belief that the capitalistic system could be 
reconstructed and adjusted to the next 
stage of American development? By the 
same token was it true that socialism had 
as yet comparatively little following? 
And communism still less? Was it like- 
wise true that although there was consid- 
erable talk and discussion about revolu- 
tion there was nowhere any widespread 
sense of impending revolution? And that 
fascism and dictatorships were still dis- 
cussed as virtually academic questions. 
But that there was approximate unanimity 
toward organic revision to the end that the 
rich must bear more burden of taxation 
and that the farmer must find adjustment 
through governmental channels? 

Was it true, however, that, as social 
tension increased, dilemmas multiplied, 
security receded yet further in the distance, 
the American drama grew more tense and 
exciting, more problematical as, through 
the process of elimination, promising solu- 
tions, one by one, receded to leave a 
startlingly small number of possible ways 
of recovery and reconstruction? Was it 
true that there was an extraordinary array 
of apparent limitations and obstacles in 
the way of even the most promising rec- 
ommendation? Were there extraordinary 
conditions which had to be met, unusual 
qualifications which must be attained, un- 
usual coérdination of time, technology, 
and resources? 

Was it probable, therefore, that there 
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was left only a single major program, 
namely, concentration upon comprehen- 
sive social planning, such as would meet 
the realistic demands of blueprints of pro- 
gtess through the utilization of all avail- 
able facts, through the coérdination of 
the greatest number of diverse forces? 
Was it possible that the ultimate effective- 
ness of such social planning would reside 
in its provisions for flexibility and con- 
stant inventory and for the equivalent of a 
new social constitution technically and 
practically adapted to the requirements of 
the new civilization? 

The dramatic feature of the American 
picture in 1933, the N. R. A. and its related 
procedures, constituted an approach to 
such planning. Yet it was everywhere 
apparent that in its hurriedly prepared 
plans, its experimentation, and its multiple, 
quickly changing forces and tactics, and 
its lack of coérdination and gearing to- 
gether of essential processes, it was almost 
everything that a comprehensive social 
planning blueprint should not be. It was, 
moreover, a temporary measure 
upon the government of individuals rather 
than measures; and further than that, it 
was based upon specifications of war-time 
emergency. Aside from the essential 
temporary nature of such blueprints, their 
application to peace times was quite dif- 
ferent from that of war times. 

The American picture intensified other 
limitations to national recovery or sur- 
vival without comprehensive long-time, 
well-geared social planning. Whether 
emergency federal, mandatory and volun- 
tary codperative action or whether fascism 
or other types of revolution were to be the 
mode, there was the ever-present, twofold 
obstacle of a lack of equipped personnel 
and leadership, on the one hand, and the 
inevitable weakness and unreliability of 
human nature under the stress of mass emo- 
tion and conflict, on the other. What- 
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ever else might be debatable, it was clear 
that it was not possible to get together any 
group adequate in numbers, training, and 
experience for the new social order who 
could or would agree on fundamentals of 
principle and action unless there were 
already provided the blueprints to be fol- 
lowed. The politicians couldn't do the 
job. The professors were not equal to the 
task. Business man, publicist, social 
worker, the social scientist, educator had 
not been conditioned by knowledge or 
experience for practical administration in 
the incredibly complex social structure of 
the new world. All together they could 
contribute to the making of a social blue- 
print of the better ordered society, but 
they could not, on short notice and under 
mass pressure, successfully guide the na- 
tion permanently out of its danger. Equ- 
ally powerful and insuperable obstacle to 
quick undesigned action was the tradi- 
tional danger of a demagogue, the excesses 
of exploiters, the ignorance and emo- 
tional excitement of the masses, multiplied 
many times in the American picture be- 
cause of their increasing participation in 
social control, their partial education, and 
their accessibility through communication 
and transportation to the center and heart 
of things. Asa great building can be con- 
structed with the use of all sorts of work- 
ers, skilled and unskilled, strong and weak, 
honest and dishonest, only through the 
following of blueprints and well-designed 
specifications, so only could the new 
American society be successfully recon- 
structed. 

There were apparently reflected in the 
American picture certain general specifica- 
tions which had to be met if adequate 
social planning was to be provided. Such 
planning was to be based, of course, upon 
the needs and possibilities for developing 
the nation’s great resources and for such 
adequate and equitable distribution of the 


essential goods of life and labor as would 
insure a greater balance and equilibrium in 
society. The specifications would pro- 
vide amply for the continued development 
of science and technology and would go 
further than had yet been attempted in 
drawing up workable blueprints which 
would insure social science and social in- 
vention a more effective matching of phys- 
ical science and invention. But social 
planning, to be effective in any abiding 
order, would base its specifications also 
upon capacities and human factors in- 
herent in the people. One measure was to 
be found in the great organic and resurging 
energy of the folk-society, the common 
man, the whole people, who are yet, as 
they have always been, the seed bed of 
nations and the dynamics of changing cul- 
tures. Always the resistless tide of the 
people constituted the definitive balance 
of power. To ignore such power was 
to invite disaster. On the other hand, 
specifications would not fail to take into 
consideration the limitations and capaci- 
ties, the culture complexes, biological 
backgrounds, and the geographic environ- 
ments of the people who constituted the 
mass energy of the nation. In these fac- 
tors would be found the safeguard of sci- 
entific social planning, of specifications of 
sheer reality of fact and relationship, of 
social technology, which after all were 
nothing more nor less than technical and 
practical ways of attaining social ends. 
This is the situation which faces the 
sociologists and social workers in 1934. 
In reality this is the real beginning of their 
work. Social workers more than sociolo- 
gists have been influential in reconstruc- 
tion programs, yet the supreme test not 
only of social work but of permanent ad- 
justment would seem to be found in the 
capacity of social workers to so master the 
fundamentals of the situation and so 


wisely to conserve their gains as to make 
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their contribution a high watermark in 
the next steps of American development. 
If the sociologist sometimes appears to 
give too much emphasis to cultural 
analyses and to the comprehensive under- 
standing of society, the social worker is 
inclined to place too little upon the funda- 
mental backgrounds and theoretical as- 
pects of social life. The sociologist must 
produce and teach sociology in emergency 
times, needed perhaps more than at any 
other time. Nevertheless, the challenge 
comes to sociologists to explore and under- 
stand the social laboratory of his contem- 
porary society even as the social worker 
must needs understand more of the ele- 
mental factors of personality, of human 
association, of community groups, and of 
cultural backgrounds. These are the min- 
ima of permanent contributions. Among 
others, F. Stuart Chapin and Stuart A. 
Queen, in the present issue of SOCIAL 
FORCES discuss some of these interrela- 
tionships in connection with a series of 
specialized articles presented in the Social 
Work Division of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, in their annual 1933 meeting. 
The question may well be raised as to 
whether or not the sociology group may 
not be able to present much more effective 
materials and methods out of the abun- 
dance of their studies and workshops than 
has yet been done. 

In the editorial pages of SOCIAL 
FORCES ten years ago the question was 
raised as to whether or not the final and 
missing step in democracy was this tech- 
nique of making democracy effective in the 
unequal places. It was pointed out that 
if there were remote areas or groups “‘in 
which social surroundings and inheritance 
were such as to make impossible the en- 
actment of stated ideals of equality of op- 
portunity,’’ the attempt to enforce laws 
and superimpose welfare programs would 
increase ‘‘a bitter minority honestly and 


pathetically wondering what it is all 
about." The fields in which this defi- 
ciency in social democracy were most evi- 
dent included: 


...the treatment of crime and criminals; poverty 
and dependency and ignorance; isolated rural areas 
and congested city populations; race groups and 
foreign elements being added to the nation; race 
groups already in the population; and wherever there 
is not an approximating balance between agriculture 
and commerce, capital and labor, big business and 
community life, town and country, the local and cen- 
tral governments, the people and leaders, extremes 
and means. Suppose then that such minorities in the 
unequal places tend to continue, both in numbers and 
in the inequality of democratic services rendered; and 
further that they tend co increase in numbers until 
they become possible majorities or possible balances 
of “‘power,’’ it would seem a fair hypothesis to assume 
that the ideals of democratic government were not 
being made effective. This is true for two reasons: 
it is true because the very principles of democracy are 
being violated; but it is true further because the ma- 
chinery of government is failing to function and in 
proportion as such a minority becomes, either in num- 
bers or influence, a majority, government is over- 
thrown. 


Since the 1920's, illustrations have mul- 
tiplied, technology has increased tremend- 
ously the hazards of security, and the ro- 
mance of the super-prosperity era has 
vanished. So comes to the social worker 
and sociologist the 1934 American situa- 
tion: hard economic reality before cul- 
tural romance; practical problems and 
technical tasks in the way of the new 
dream of a free people; untested product of 
incredible wealth and technology; yet 
flower of the western world, peak of pro- 
gress of the ages; all that men had lived 
and fought for. Here was drama again, 
the raising of the curtain of which was to 
be the most dramatic part of all its power- 
ful action. 
tain. Was it to be merely American 
dream or was it to be enduring reality? 
No such dramatic decision had hitherto 


faced western civilization. Yet because 


Curtain and curtain and cur- 
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of the very bigness, speed, complexity of 
the nation’s life; the sheer enormity of its 
wealth in physical, human, technological, 
and institutional resources; the limitations 
in experience, training, character of its 
mixed peoples; the diversity of its trage- 
dies and dilemmas; and the irreconcilable 
nature and immaturity of its epidemic of 
rumors, propaganda, interests, claims, de- 
mands, ideas, ideals, motivations, pro- 
posals, plans; the picture of next steps 
was relatively clear. The best way for- 
ward appeared to be through blueprints of 
a planned society, the specifications of 
which would comprehend not only the 
essential technical units for reconstructing 
a great nation but also the fundamentals of 
the American way of democracy. 

Yet matured plans appeared afar off. 
Action and action now was not enough. 
Audacity and more audacity would not be 
adequate. Everywhere the picture re- 
flected deficiencies in the hard, long proc- 
esses of intellectual effort. There must 
be colossal preliminary work preparatory 
to the new social reconstruction. There 
must be capacity for purposeful control 
from without the tides of emotion and 
action; there must be measured ways of 
determining margins of capacity in each 
stage of democratic control; there must be 
scientific selection of elements left and ele- 
ments right; there must be measures for 


the conservation of what had been gained 
in the nation’s whole experience, and in 
particular for conserving the recent gains 
of a Recovery Administration; there must 
be ample preparation for next steps when 
first steps have failed. And there must 
be checks and control for the impatience 
and immaturity of intellectual and com- 
mon man alike. 

For waiting, were resistless tides of 
people, resurging spiritual power of youth 
and race; mass emotions and folk impa- 
tience nigh unto floodtide; intolerance, 
tension, despair, desperation, revolt, omi- 
nous. What was it that would speedily 
bring America to full motivation and ca- 
pacity for such united action as would 
provide for the new planned mastery? 
What was it that would impel the nation’s 
leaders to design and follow such new and 
adequate blueprints of progress as would 
bring this next act of its drama to a happy 
ending? Was it crisis and disaster? or 
concerted will and purpose? or science and 
knowledge and technology? Or was it 
all of these and something more, intangible 
and powerful, which could inspire the 
bridging, by technology and purpose, of 
that sheer chasm of contrast between the 
old and the new? How much of this was 
to be done by sociologist and social 
worker? And if not by them, by whom? 
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WHAT HAS SOCIOLOGY TO CONTRIBUTE TO 
PLANS FOR RECOVERY FROM 
THE DEPRESSION? 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


IHE Depression has brought to a 

head the problem of planning for 

relief, recovery, and reconstruction. 
There is a theoretical division of labor 
among the social sciences in research and 
planning for the “New Deal.’’ Many 
statisticians, economists, and political sci- 
entists have been drawn into the various 
Recovery Administration divisions. In 
general, the statisticians would appear to 
be responsible for advising on methods of 
recording, collecting, and interpreting nu- 
merical descriptions of facts for use in 
planning changes in social institutions. 
The particular division of labor of econo- 
mists and political scientists is somewhat 
different. It would appear that these 
specialists are responsible for advising 
plans to adapt old institutions to the new 
needs or to create new institutions. Now 
the chief characteristic of these plans as 
they are exemplified in R.F.C., N.R.A., 
ALA, CWAy BPA, FABRA, 
C.C.C., and other enterprises, is that they 
all have a high degree of centralization 
and concentration of control. All of these 
enormous centralized overhead agencies 
of economic and political control operate 
through the use of the modern new ma- 
chinery of communication—the telegraph, 
the telephone, and other rapid devices of 
spreading information. The qualities that 
are emphasized by these machine com- 
munications are accuracy, brevity, clarity, 
promptness, speed, and standardization. 
It is obvious that these qualities, essential 
to the proper operation of the enormous 
network of politico-economic structures, 
are essentially impersonal qualities. 


When one considers such mass phenom- 
ena as hoarding, bank panics, specula- 
tion, Overproduction, underconsumption, 
etc., it is evident that these are also im- 
personal forces, but they are impersonal 
forces because they are the result of count- 
less independent individual economic de- 
cisions and actions. It is these unguided 
forces that the great centralized politico- 
economic structures aim to modify and 
control, and it is inevitable that in doing 
this, these new centralized structures 
should utilize impersonal qualities. 

From the point of view of the sociologist, 
the new structures that have been set up 
are, in general, those which strengthen 
secondary and derivative groups with all 
of their impersonal and standardized pro- 
cedures. This is done at some expense to 
primary groups and primary ideals. The 
rdle of sociology with its special under- 
standing of primary contacts and forces is 
thus clearly shown to be a necessary part 
of planning and control of social change. 
Sociology has a responsibility for advising 
on plans to adjust conflicts that arise be- 
tween personalities and institutions. Soci- 
ology has a responsibility to advise on plans 
to minimize internal friction and tension 
within the social structure. The special 
rdle of sociology in the depression is thus 
to provide differential social planning to 
supplement politico-economic planning. 

This is a necessary function because 
otherwise internal tension and external 
conflict would be likely to cause a collapse 
of the plans based on a partial view of 
social relations as those of economist and 
the political scientist inevitably are. The 
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sociologist is the only specialist who has 
the equipment to see the details of an ap- 
proximate whole. 

The reasons for the sociologist’s special 
qualifications are, first, he is a specialist in 
the comparative study of institutions and 
the patterns of their structures and func- 
tions. Second, he is a specialist in the 
study of conflict situations and the ten- 
sions within personality and institutions. 
Third, he is thus a social psychologist who 
has studied the mass phenomena of crowds, 
crazes, and other mass experiences of pub- 
lic opinion and propaganda. Fourth, 
he is a specialist in the study of human 
ecology and culture patterns as these are 
exemplified in different standards of living, 
in different attitude patterns, and in the 
spatial distribution of social institutions. 

At this stage in the process of relief, re- 
covery, and reconstruction, the mainte- 
nance of a socially-going equilibrium is 
extremely important. But the mainte- 
nance of a socially-going equilibrium 
depends upon the co6peration of individ- 
uals whose whole personality is inte- 
grated into a reasonably consistent unit in 
contrast to the behavior of the economic or 
the political segments alone of these in- 
dividual personalities. The sociologist 
knows that attitude patterns and habits 
integrate around such nucleated institu- 
tions as the family, the church, the school, 
and welfare institutions. Attitude pat- 
terns and habits integrate around the 
family in its home relationships, in the 
standard of living which develops such 
socially essential qualities as those of 
cheerfulness, courtesy, kindliness, loyalty, 
and thrift. Attitude patterns integrate 
around such an institution as the church 
where there is emphasis upon the socially 
important qualities of belief, faith, obedi- 
ence, and reverence. Attitudes integrate 
into patterns around such an institu- 
tion as the school where socially im- 


portant qualities of honesty, trust- 
worthiness, and understanding are em- 
phasized. Finally, attitude patterns in- 
tegrate around welfare institutions, social 
agencies, and hospitals since these institu- 
tions stress such qualities as courage, 
friendliness, and helpfulness. 

The great need of the present crisis is to 
re-enforce our vast centralized overhead 
politico-economic structure at the base 
with qualities of personality organization 
that grow out of primary contacts and the 
discipline of local nucleated institutions. 
These qualities are those that pervade the 
whole personality and give coherence by 
virtue of inner unity rather than from con- 
formity to outer pressure for the standardi- 
zation of conduct. 

Experience shows that there is a special 
strategy in making this necessary contribu- 
tion to social planning. Here we en- 
counter the ancient dilemma of every social 
scientist, how to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the emergency without, at the 
same time, sacrificing one’s essential scien- 
tific impartiality. How to be able to see 
the trees and yet not to lose track of the 
forest. There is a real reconcilization of 
this dilemma if we recognize the practical 
division of labor between the functions 
performed by the active leader and the 
functions performed by the research scien- 
tist. The active leader must be always a 
person who is partisan to his own plan. 
He is so partisan that his confidence 
carries conviction with his followers and 
he can press through to a solution. On 
the other hand, the research scientist is a 
person who remains impartial and by 
avoiding violent condemnation of one 
plan or another, succeeeds in outlining the 
possible alternatives of action based on 
knowledge. The practical division of 
labor is, therefore, one in which the soci- 
ologist serves in an expert advisory capac- 
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ity and refuses to accept the responsibilities 
of executive decision. But if he is forced 
to accept responsibility for executive de- 
cision and the determination of policy, and 
so to identify himself with a particular 
program, then, let him become an active 


leader only temporarily. For if he re- 
mains an executive, he ceases to be a sci- 
entist. Let him, therefore, take leave of 
absence for a stated time from sociology, 
and let us hope he will return to his first 


love. 


WHAT THE PRE-SOCIAL WORK STUDENT CAN GET 
FROM SOCIOLOGY: A SUMMARY 


STUART A. QUEEN 


Washington University 


N PLANNING the program of the 

Section on Sociology and Social Work 

the co-chairmen have had at various 
times two somewhat different conceptions 
of the purpose and scope of this paper. 
Originally it was believed that it should 
deal with what is commonly called social 
pathology. Later it was decided to make 
it a summary and commentary on the 
three following papers. What has finally 
emerged is an effort to state in general 
terms the distinctive contributions that 
sociology may be expected to make to the 
equipment of social workers. 

There are many misleading ideas of this 
relationship. It is often implied by social 
workers that sociology is of little value to 
their profession on the ground that it 
gives little time to social problems and 
social programs. The answer to this 
charge may easily be made in terms of an 
analogy. Do we condemn bacteriology 
because it teaches little about the practice of 
medicine? Ordo premedics ignore bacte- 
riology because it cannot give them all they 
need to know about pathological processes? 
Obviously not. Neither do intelligent 
persons criticize sociology because it has 
little to say about how social work should 
be practiced, or because they must turn 
to other disciplines for additional light 
on social problems. 


However, one defense of sociologists 
against the charge of being theoretical, 
impractical, and useless has been to offer 
courses and write books on social problems. 
Now such courses and such books may be 
exceedingly valuable, depending on the 
breadth of the teacher's or author's infor- 
mation and the depth of his insight. But 
they are no more a part of sociology than 
they are of economics, or psychology, or 
any one of several other fields. In varying 
degrees this statement is applicable to the 
texts of Ford, Gillin, Queen and Mann, 
Bossard, Gillette and Reinhardt. 

The point to these remarks should be 
quite obvious, but even a casual examina- 
tion of current courses and texts shows that 
none of us has really given pre-social work 
students the best and the most that soci- 
ology has to offer, nor have we left to the 
economists, biologists, and others their 
distinctive contributions. There may well 
be a place for general orientation courses 
on social problems, but if so, they should 
be recognized as belonging jointly to sev- 
eral academic disciplines. It is my present 
thesis that the teacher of sociology will 
make his best contribution to social work 
by concentrating on sociological materials. 
These have primarily to do with groups, 
institutions, personalities, and the proc- 
esses through which they change. 
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First as to groups—social workers are 
definitely concerned with the family, 
neighborhood, community, and such in- 
terest groups as gangs, clubs, and boards 
of directors. The processes through which 
such groups are formed, developed, broken 
down, and destroyed need to be under- 
stood, if social workers are really going 
to do anything with them. It is impor- 
tant to know what constitutes group 
strength or weakness, what factors con- 
tribute to or detract from group integrity. 
Now social workers have a right to de- 
mand this information from sociologists; 
and sociologists will do probably more for 
social work by research and teaching about 
groups than by any amount of work in 
other fields. The study of groups is the 
major responsibility of sociologists. If 
they neglect groups, they will have little 
indeed to offer to social work and other 
technologies. 

By group I mean an aggregation or af- 
filiation of persons; by institution I mean a 
relatively permanent and formal way of 
dealing with certain situations or phases 
of the common life. It is a cultural com- 
plex made up of traditions, codes, cere- 
monials, administrative machinery, physi- 
cal equipment. Institutions, like groups, 
have a natural history, knowledge of 
which should prove enormously valuable 
in dealing with specific cases. Social 
workers have to do with such general in- 
stitutions as state, church, and family; 
they are even more concerned with specific 
institutions such as community chest, 
orphanage, family welfare society, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and the 
like. Social workers need to know not 
only the history of particular institutions, 
but in general the processes through which 
institutions take form, gain acceptance, 
outlive their usefulness, and finally disap- 
pear. With such a broad understanding 
social workers would be able to view more 


objectively and dispassionately the specific 
institutions through which they function. 
Now the study of social institutions as cul- 
tural complexes seems to me to belong 
legitimately in the field of sociology. But 
it must not be forgotten that certain insti- 
tutions are also studied by economists, 
others by political scientists, and still 
others by scholars in the fields of educa- 
tion, comparative religion, art, and ethics. 
However, in so far as institutions of these 
varied sorts display similar characteristics 
they deserve attention from sociologists. 

Similarly the study of personalities con- 
cerns scholars of several different fields. 
Not only sociologists, but psychologists 
and psychiatrists, are interested in the 
make-up of human personality, the forces 
which shape it, and the processes through 
which it develops and disintegrates. 
Here a division of labor is suggested by 
Park and Burgess’ definition of personality 
as the sum and co6érdination of the factors 
which determine one’s rdles in his social 
groups. That is, the study of intelligence, 
habit, and emotion belong properly to 
psychology and psychiatry. But the prob- 
lems of how these are affected by the in- 
teraction of persons and how in turn they 
affect one’s status and réles are sociologi- 
cal problems. The significance of this 
field for social workers has been so em- 
phasized in recent years that further dis- 
cussion would be gratuitous. 

There is another aspect of sociology 
which might be stressed as having impor- 
tance for people preparing for social work. 
It is the study of interaction on its own 
account—not merely in relation to groups, 
institutions, or personalities. This means 
concentration on contacts, communication, 
suggestion, imitation, conflict, accommo- 
dation, codperation, assimilation, etc. 
Certainly nothing can be more important 
to social workers than an understanding of 
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the ways in which people influence each 
other. 

You will observe that I ‘have not said 
anything about Mendelianism, feeble- 
mindedness, old age, unemployment, al- 
coholism, or vagrancy. These may all 
have significance in the interpretation of 
social processes, groups, institutions, and 
personalities. But for an analysis of hered- 
ity and genetics the young social worker 
should turn to the biologist; for an ex- 
planation of mental deficiency he should 


go to the psychologist; for an understand- 
ing of business cycles he should depend on 
the economist. 
sponsible for showing how these factors 
operate to modify human inter-relation- 
ships, how they affect conflict and codp- 
eration, prejudice and sympathy. 


The sociologist is re- 


Truly the sociologist has a large and dif- 
ficult task if he is to make his proper con- 
tribution to the educational equipment of 
the pre-social work student. 
ther evade nor complicate the task by 
wandering into other fields. 


Let us nei- 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF CULTURAL SOCIOLOGY TO 
PRE-SOCIAL WORK STUDENTS 


WILLIAM C. SMITH 
William Jewell College 


T IS only quite recently that the culture 
concept or the cultural approach has 
appeared in sociological literature. 

Because of this situation, pre-social work 
students in their study of sociology have 
been exposed to the concept for such a short 
time that we have no adequate factual 
basis on which to draw conclusions rela- 
tive to any positive influence of this ap- 
proach in social work. 

A rather extensive review of literature 
in the social work field indicates that the 
social workers are as yet practically un- 
touched by the cultural approach. There 
is some slight evidence, particularly in the 
case of workers with immigrants, that the 
consideration of so-called ‘*backgrounds”’ 
has acultural taint. A number of writers 
who may be called ‘‘verbal social workers,”’ 
or sociologists who are teaching courses in 
the field or in closely related fields such as 
Burgess, Handman, Hankins, Mowrer, 
North, Odum, and Queen, have made use 
of the culture concept. 


In discussions of professional and pre- 
professional training the social workers 
give no consideration to the cultural ap- 
proach, except inthe most hazy way. Oden- 
crantz refers to racial traits, religious 
backgrounds, and customs, but when she 
proceeds to write about “looking at an indi- 
vidual as an individual apart from his sur- 
roundings and his fellow men,"’ it becomes 
evident, that there is no clear recognition 
of the cultural approach.! 

In recent decades various points of view 
have dominated social work. In the 
‘nineties the economic interpretation held 
the field. 
usurped the center of the stage and the 
emphasis was placed on glands, heredity, 
Then psychology 


By 1900 medicine and biology 


eugenics, sterilization. 
and mental testing came to the front when 
intelligence levels became the magic wand 
for correcting behavior problems. By 
1900 modern psychiatry or psychiatric 


1 Odencrantz, The Social Worker, p. 54. 
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psychology had maneuvered into first 
place and mental hygiene became the 
dominant note. These various approaches 
have value. They indicate a recognition 
of the fact that the difficulties presented 
in dealing with clients are many-sided and 
that no particularistic approach is sufh- 
cient. 

For a long time sociology has been con- 
sidered an asset by the social workers, but 
it has been a social economics rather than 
sociology. There has been practically noin- 
dication of an awareness of group behavior 
or of group conditioning of personality; 
nevertheless, the influence of sociology 
has been growing steadily. According 
to Queen, 

Social workers are beginning to discuss personality as 
a function of social relations as well as of the nervous 
system. They are directing attention upon families, 
neighborhoods, communities, industrial, and other 
social groups. They are showing more and more in- 
terest in the relationships that obtain between persons 


and groups.” 


During the World War social workers 
became interested in the assimilation of 
immigrants and the series of Americani- 
zation Studies of the Carnegie Corporation 
was the outcome. Since the social work- 
ers have shown some interest in the cul- 
tural approach in this special field, it is 
not improbable that they will make fur- 
ther use of the concept. Since they have 
made several shifts in their point of view 
and are now attacking their problems from 
several angles, it is not inconceivable that 
in the near future they will add the cul- 
ture concept to their kit of tools. 

Social workers are now using the term 
personality quite freely. According to 
Mary Richmond, ‘“‘the central aim of 
social case work is the maintenance and 
development of personality.’’* As yet, 

* Warner, Queen, Harper, American Charities, pp, 
219-20. 

3 What Is Social Case Work, p. 144. 


however, the approach to personality prob- 
lems is largely dominated by the psychi- 
atric point of view. 

Undoubtedly the psychiatrists are mov- 
ing in the right direction in their emphasis 
upon personality development and adjust- 
ment. They have made valuable contri- 
butions, but have they said the last word 
with reference to personality study? Do 
the psychiatrists consider all the factors 
that condition personality? Healy has 
directed attention to the relationship be- 
tween mental conflict and misconduct. 
May not the sociologist at least suggest 
that these inner struggles are frequently 
intertwined with culture conflicts and are 
inexplicable apart from the cultural factor? 
Robinson's book, A Changing Psychology In 
Social Case Work, which makes psychiatric 
psychology the last word for social work- 
ers, leaves much to be desired. Among 
other things she stresses the importance of 
attitudes and behavior of the client but 
appears to be totally unaware of the fact 
that these are culturally conditioned. Ac- 
cording to Reckless and Smith, ‘‘The psy- 
chiatric approach has not given the results 
which its most enthusiastic supporters and 
promoters insisted it would.’’** The cul- 
tural sociologists have developed methods 
and insights into human behavior that 
may well supplement the work of the 
social workers and psychiatric psycholo- 
gists. In contradistinction to Robinson, 
Dr. John Levy in an article on ‘‘Conflicts 
of Culture and Children’s Maladjustment,’’® 
recognizes and fully appreciates the cul- 
tural approach. Frankwood Williams, in 
his study of mental hygiene in Russia,® 
concluded that the exceptional mental 
health of the Russians was due to the 
social or cultural miliew in which they 


* Juvenile Delinquency, p. 293. 

5 Mental Hygiene, January, 1933, pp. 41-50. 

5 Survey Graphic, January, 1932, pp. 341-45; March, 
1933, PP- 137-42. 
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were living in the new Russia and not be- 
cause of treatments administered to indi- 
viduals by expert psychiatrists. 

At present it appears that social workers 
in general and psychiatric social workers 
in particular do not consider that the 
sociologist has any valid contribution to 
make in the field of personality. It is 
admitted that he knows something about 
boys’ gangs, various social institutions, 
communities, and the so-called environ- 
mental phases of life. According to Wirth, 


Nothing indicates more clearly that the sociological 
approach has been largely neglected by psychiatrists 
and psychiatric social workers in the past than the 
outlines for history-taking that are still in use in most 
clinics... . There is a great deal of attention paid 
to biological inheritance, and almost none to family 
traditions; much to the physical surroundings, and 
little to the social world; a great deal to the delin- 
quencies and failures to adjust to school, to the home, 
to companions, and occupation, and relatively little 
to the interplay of attitudes between the child and 
those with whom he comes in contact and the cul- 
tural conflicts under which he labors. The habits of 
the child are generally recorded minutely, but the 
group customs of which they generally are a reflection 
and the miliew out of which they grow are often 
ignored.? 


Pauline V. Young’s study of the Molo- 
kans, a Russian sectarian immigrant col- 
ony in Los Angeles, shows the value of 
the cultural approach to delinquency. 
She writes: 


The behavior of the two groups of Molokan boys 
. . . lends no support to the generally accepted theory 
that adolescence is a period of stress and strain, aris- 
ing out of man’s biological and psychological nature. 

The argument that delinquency is a biological 
trait must be discredited, since both the delinquent 
and non-delinquent groups came from the same sets of 
parents. We have no reason to assume that the germ- 
plasm of individual parents had changed after the 
group's migration to America. Similarly, the argu- 
ment that the ‘‘right kind of parents have the right 
kind of children’’ can receive little support, since 





7 The American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII: 64. 
See also Social Forces, IX: 484. 


both the delinquent and non-delinquent boys are 
found in the same home.® 


She concludes that the differences in social 
behavior can be clearly differentiated in 
terms of cultural contacts. 

The lack of awareness of the cultural 
background of clients on the part of social 
workers is well exemplified by Dr. Young's 
study. Social workers endeavor to im- 
pose practices upon the Molokans which 
are quite contrary to the mores of the 
group. A social worker persuaded a 
Molokan woman to go to law in dealing 
with her husband: 


The woman lost caste in the brotherhood because she 
let herself be persuaded to take legal action against 
her husband, without giving him an opportunity to 
be *‘saved"’ by the sobranie (Assembly of the people). 
Rarely do agencies see the whole import of the 
conflict of cultures raging in the Molokan community. 
Diagnoses are often fragmentary and unilateral.* 


The reaction of a young Molokan to the 
social workers is illuminating: 
Sure, Iam a good American. . . . Good Russians will 
be good American citizens. But do you think that 
those social workers who know us understand that? 
Well, they certainly don’t act like it. Take my kid 
brother. He is twelve. He belonged to a boys’ or- 
ganization which was always trying to make him 
over. The kid got disgusted with our religion, his 
own parents weren't good enough for him, his home 
didn’t suit him. My parents couldn't do anything 
with him. These social workers, the whole lot of 
them, make me tired. They turn our kids against 
their parents; and when the kids go to the bad, the 
parents are blamed for it. These social workers and 


our parents don't rhyme.!° 


It is quite easy to say that many such 
problems are dueto racial differences. The 
Italian, for instance, belongs to the Medi- 
terranean branch of the white race, while 

8 The Pilgrims Of Russian Town, p. 21 This ex- 
cerpt, together with all the following quotations from 
Dr. Young's book, is used by permission of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press 

® [bid., pp. 225, 226. 

10 [hid., p- 233. 
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we are Nordics—and different. Culture, 
however, is not a matter of race. Stories 
are published about Chinese tong wars, 
and the usual conclusion reached is that 
there is a bad strain in the Chinese race 
which is responsible. But there are no 
tong wars in China. Neither are there 
any tongs of the San Francisco type in the 
Territory of Hawaii. The tong, as we 
know it, is an institution which has de- 
veloped under American conditions. 

The objection will be raised that the 
cultural approach may be valid for dealing 
with immigrants but will not apply to 
those of older American stock. Culture 
traits and complexes, however, do not 
distribute themselves uniformly every- 
where; there is a tendency toward localiza- 
tion in certain areas. Brown bread and 
baked beans on Saturday night set Boston 
off from New Orleans with her Creole 
cooking. Congregationalism and Uni- 
tarianism are strong in Massachusetts, 
while Methodist and Baptist doctrines 
hold sway in Texas. The cultures of 
these various areas shape the behavior of 
their residents. This explains why the 
Chicago boy eats raised white bread and 
not poi; why he reads Mark Twain and not 
Confucius; why he dances the Charleston 
and not the dala; and why he rolls his r’s 
like a westerner and not like a Bostonian. 
The individual is born into one of these 
cultures which he accepts without ques- 
tion. This particular culture puts a stamp 
upon him and he differs from those of 
other culture areas. First contacts with 
other culture areas often bring shocks, dis- 
gust, and a feeling that certain things the 
person has held sacred are trampled in the 
dust. A scion of South Carolina aris- 
tocracy faces a crisis in his life when he 
enters the graduate school of a northern 
university and in the classroom is seated 
beside a Negro who wears a Phi Beta 


Kappa key. Not only are there differences 
PE 7 


in the cultures in different sections of the 
country but each city has a number of cul- 
ture areas which have marked differences. 
If one knows from what particular area a 
person comes, his behavior can be pre- 
dicted with some degree of certainty 
These differences must be considered, and 
woe betide the social worker in New York 
City who seeks to rehabilitate the stranded 
southerner by advising him to apply for 
a position with the Amos and Andy Fresh- 
Air Taxicab Company. 

Many social workers have made mis- 
takes through their failure to recognize 
cultural differences. Some years ago when 
the Y. M. C. A. entered rural work, the 
secretaries talked about ‘‘putting the pro- 
gram over.’ These programs, however, 
did not ‘‘go over’’ as anticipated. The 
cultures of rural areas were different, and 
a program manufactured in New York 
city did not necessarily fit a rural com- 
munity in the Ozark Mountains of Ar- 
kansas or in the Platte Valley of Nebraska. 

A Y. M. C. A. secretary, trained in Chi- 
cago or in Springfield, Massachusetts, goes 
to the Territory of Hawaii and makes 
serious mistakes. He soon realizes that 
there is a wide gulf between the Japanese 
parents and their children. He decides 
that this chasm must be bridged and ac- 
cordingly he arranges a typical American 
‘Father and Son Banguet."’ This makes 
the situation all the worse. 
expression on the face of an immigrant 
Japanese at this banquet when his twelve- 


Imagine the 


year-old son slaps him on the back in the 
usual American fashion and cal]s him “‘Dear 
old Dad.”’ 
the children address their parents with 
special honorific terms. Such a banquet, 
despite all its good intentions, shocks the 
Japanese fathers and leads them to distrust 
the institution which is making their 


According to Japanese custom, 


boys rude. 
When social workers provide groceries 
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for clients, they talk in terms of calories, 
proteins, carbohydrates, vitamins. That, 
however, is not sufficient. Whether a 
group eats kndckebrod or pretzels depends on 
culture. It is not well to break food 
habits too abruptly, for man cannot live 
by bread alone—he lives on memories as 
well. In the early days of the sugar in- 
dustry in Hawaii, a number of Norwegians 
were recruited to work on the plantations. 
These workers annoyed the planters with 
their complaints about the food; they even 
reported the matter to the Norwegian 
government. An investigation was or- 
dered and, according to its findings, the 
food was satisfactory both in quantity and 
quality. The investigators, however, 
overlooked the most important factor—i 
was not Norwegian food. 

The social worker needs to bear in mind 
the fact that cultures have grown and that 
the various elements are organically and 
functionally inter-related. A culture 
trait does not function in isolation nor 
does it function independently of other 
traits in a culture. Hence it is not pos- 
sible to lift out some single element with- 
out doing violence to the entire culture. 
For an illustration we may turn to the Ao- 
Naga tribe of India. This group carried 
on the practice of head-hunting. When 
the British extended their domain into the 
hills this gruesome practice was stopped 
and the people no longer had to live in 
dread of the head-ax. Head-hunting, 
however, was so vital in their social or- 
ganization that its sudden stoppage seri- 
ously disorganized their entire life. In 
the olden days the young men had to sleep 
in barracks in readiness to repel attacks of 
marauding bands. Under such conditions 
they were under a rather rigid military 
discipline. When such precautionary meas- 
ures were no longer necessary, the disci- 
pline relaxed and the young men spent the 
nights in the girls’ houses with their 


sweethearts. Thus the stoppage of head- 
taking led to a relaxation in the moral 
code. Furthermore, the young boys of the 
village slept in the barracks with the war- 
riors. Each different age-group was as- 
signed to some distinctive form of service 
for the men, and they passed through regu- 
lar ranks until they attained adulthood. 
This was an important educational insti- 
tution for the boys, but the change de- 
stroyed a valuable disciplinary agency and 
caused the boys to lose respect for the au- 
thority of the elders. Head-taking also 
made provision for recognition or distinc- 
tion. Noman who had not taken a human 
head was permitted to wear the coveted 
boar’s-tusk necklace. The man ina village 
who had taken the most heads was ac- 
corded high honors. A man who had not 
taken a human head could not marry to 
any advantage. With the stoppage of 
head-hunting the men have been forced to 
seek more inglorious means of gaining dis- 
tinction in order to secure wives. Head- 
hunting was such a vital element in their 
culture that its cessation disturbed the 
whole round of life." It is quite evi- 
dent that culture is not like a freight train 
in which any unit, except for che locomo- 
tive and the caboose, may be cut out 
without disturbing the functional organi- 
zation of the train. 

A comscientious but ignorant social 
worker may do irreparable harm by ig- 
noring some seemingly unimportant culture 
trait. Among Sicilians an intelligent wife 
is one who learns easily and who is willing 
to work twice as hard as her husband. A 
good woman who helps her husband is as 
desirable as a rich one, but she must not 
be more intelligent than her husband. 
The man must be the boss and the superior 
in all things if a happy marriage is desired. 
To say that a man does not ‘‘wear the 

MW. C. Smith, The Ao-Naga Tribe of Assam, p 
182 ff. 
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pants’’ in a Sicilian family is the most 
serious kind of insult. When Ameri- 
canization workers insist that Sicilian im- 
migrant women learn English they should 
bear this in mind. A safe procedure 
might be to induce the husband to learn 
English first and then have him teach his 
wife, thereby maintaining his position of 
superiority in the home.” A loss of 
status on the part of the husband with 
reference to the learning of English is not a 
disconnected trait in their life, but a vital 
element with far-reaching consequences. 

Social workers of the present stress pre- 
vention. Even with this emphasis, how- 
ever, they may not ignore the curative as- 
pect. They must care for those whe are 
now sick or in trouble, but they must not 
become buried in the present distresses and 
fail to take a long-range view and look to 
preventive and constructive effort. Pre- 
vention is more than merely warding off 
evils; it is a positive effort to achieve 
health, happiness, and a balanced life. 

In connection with this long-range view 
the cultural approach has a contribution to 
make. It is easy for those who are im- 
mersed in any particular culture to con- 
clude that differences in the cultures of 
other groups are due to biological varia- 
tions. A study of men as they are con- 
ditioned by different cultures gives a more 
adequate understanding of what is biologi- 
cal and of what is cultural. Margaret 
Mead, in her study of the girl in Samoa, 
reached the conclusion that the disturb- 
ances which vex adolescents are not due to 
something innate in the biological or 
psychological nature." If, then, a certain 
problem is found to have its roots in cul- 
ture rather than in the germ plasm, it is 
far more amenable to constructive effort. 
A study of culture also throws light on the 
rate of change. Certain cultural elements, 

12 Celena A. Baxter, The Family, XIV: 84. 


18 Coming Of Age In Samoa. 


under specific conditions, change at a 
snail's pace, and it will be energy wasted 
to endeavor to move too rapidly; mankind 
cannot be reformed in a hurry through a 
mass meeting. The social worker will 
discover, according to Queen, that, 


Some of his problems cannot be solved except by the 
slow process of assimilation or acculturation. Others 
require the harmonizing or balancing of traits within 
a given culture. Both practices are necessarily slow; 
they demand patience, tolerance, and understanding." 


Many social problems are explicable in 
terms’ of the concept, cultural lag, where 
one culture complex moves ahead and 
leaves a related complex unchanged or 
changing very slowly. The high infant 
mortality rate in some immigrant com- 
munities, the woman problem, prison re- 
form, juvenile delinquency, the race prob- 
lem, problems in industry, etc., are 
resolvable into terms of cultural lag. 
Willey has made a penetrating analysis of 
social problems and their solution in terms 
of this concept.'® Undoubtedly, the social 
worker who is desirous of projecting any 
long-range constructive program can bene- 
fit by a consideration of the culture lag 
concept. 

Social workers have much to say about 
the establishment of rapport with their 
clients. It would appear that in this con- 
nection the cultural approach has much to 
offer. There is a tendency for one to con- 
sider a member of another culture group 
inferior, particularly when one is unac- 
quainted with that culture. Against such 
purblind provincialism there is no better 
antidote than a thorough-going study of 
other cultures. Such a study will reveal 
the fact that every human group is striving 
to realize an ideal mode of life. That ideal 
may differ widely from ours, but still it is 


14 Warner, Queen, Harper, Op. cét., p. 241. 
18 Davis, Barnes, et al., Introduction To Sociology, pp. 


578-87. 
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an ideal. If the social workers can grasp 
this ideal and can realize its meaning to the 
group concerned, they have an avenue of 
approach to their clients. Furthermore, 
if social workers become aware of the proc- 
ess of culture building they will see the 
contributions made to our culture by vari- 
ous groups, even by groups that are con- 
sidered backward. Such a realization 
should make them more broad-minded and 
appreciative of the various groups. An 
understanding and appreciation of the cul- 
ture of a client is highly valuable in the 
establishment of rapport. 

The failure of social workers to establish 
sympathetic relations with their clients is 
set forth in a striking manner by Dr. 
Young. A social worker said: 


These peasants don’t want to change. They are like 
a stone wall, unassailable, rigid, and stubborn. They 
believe they are the ‘‘chosen people’’ and the only 
good Christians around here.... They shut up 
like clams and remain uncommunicative when you 
want them to do something which is new to them.!* 


The reaction to this attitude of the 
social worker is revealed by a young 
Molokan: 


I have invited two or three (American friends) to our 
club, and they had a good time with the Russians. I 
have not invited any social workers because they want 
to run things their way. But if our way works with 
Russians, why change and borrow trouble? I had 
one friend, a pleyground director, who saw my point. 
As long as we obeyed rules, he was satisfied with our 
arrangement. He told me once that it takes a Molo- 
kan to run things for Molokans. But social workers 
don't give us achance. They flatter themselves that 
our people need them, that they understand us, and 
love us. What do they call love?!” 





16 Op. cit., p. 218. 
\7 [bid., p. 234. 


Occupational attitudes may build bar- 
riers between the social worker and the 
client. A person who works day after 
day and year after year in a certain occu- 
pation tends to develop certain charac- 
teristics which set him off from other occu- 
pational groups. The social worker, in 
considerable measure, deals with persons 
in distress, with those on a lower economic 
level. They have neither economic nor 
political power. Hence they have very 
little influence and the social worker need 
not fear them. Furthermore, the social 
worker usually has something to give and 
can expect no equivalent return from 
the recipient. The social worker, conse- 
quently, does not deal with equals. If the 
social worker is aware of the rdle which 
cultures play in conditioning both his 
clients and himself, there is a possibility 
that these occupational differences will 
not build impassable barriers between 
them. 

It must not be assumed that the soci- 
ologist is interested in having the cultural 
approach displace all other approaches in 
social work. His interest is rather in 
attempting ‘‘to correct the shortcomings 
and especially the particularistic fallacies 
of those who have traditionally been 
concerned with these problems.’''* He is 
interested in making a contribution toward 
a better understanding of human behavior 
in order that there may be a higher per- 
centage of successful outcomes and that 
fewer case records shall be closed with the 
significant words: “‘Case closed. Family 
will not co-operate.”’ 

18. Wirth, American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIU: 
58. 
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WHAT THE PRE-SOCIAL WORK STUDENT CAN GET 
FROM A STUDY OF GROUPS 


KATHARINE JOCHER 


University of North Carolina 


HE timeliness of the query “‘What 

can the pre-social work student get 

from a study of groups’’ was em- 
phasized recently in a group of students 
who were entering upon a shorter course 
of training preparatory to receiving ap- 
pointments as social investigators. The 
term ‘‘investigator’’ is used here ad- 
visedly since it must be clear that a case 
worker cannot be turned out in three 
months, even though the training consist 
of both theory and practice and be given 
under first-class auspices. And this was 
particularly apparent in this group. 
These men and women were all unem- 
ployed, many of the more mature students 
having been teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools. Practically every one 
of the thirty-odd members of this class was 
a college graduate but only a few had had 
any previous training in the social sciences. 
Consequently, the problems of child wel- 
fare, the need for mothers’ aid, the struggle 
between capital and labor, shifting rural] 
and urban population groups, trends in 
race relations, the place of the family in 
the social structure and the life of the indi- 
vidual, were as hazy and meaningless to 
them as were the history of the English 
poor law or Miss Richmond's Social Diag- 
nosis. And how can one teach public 
welfare administration orthe fundamentals 
of case work procedure, much less turn 
out a full-fledged social worker, to a stu- 


dent who has never made a close study of 


social and economic groups, their struc- 
ture and function in society, and their 
responsibility to the individual as well as 
the relationship of the individual to the 
group? In cases like this, the teacher 


finds himself again and again making 
references which are meaningless to his 
students and having to stop for excursions 
into by-paths in order that the matter in 
hand may be made reasonably intelligible 
to the class. 

If we consider the field of social work 
roughly in two divisions, (1) work with 
groups; and (2) the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his social environment, it is clear 
that knowledge of the background and ac- 
tivities of groups is essential in both types 
of work. In the first place, whether or- 
ganizing a boys’ or girls’ club, a group of 
immigrant mothers, an industrial group, a 
playground with its varied activities, an 
Americanization class, or any other of the 
multitude of groupor community activities, 
it is self-evident that the work cannot be 
organized intelligently or carried on suc- 
cessfully unless one knows intimately the 
groups with which he is working. Any- 
one who has had experience in community 
organization, or has been a resident in a 
social settlement will readily bear testi- 
mony to this fact. Groups whose back- 
grounds are too unlike do not work well 
together. And this includes not only inti- 
mate contact groups such as the home and 
family, the neighborhood, occupations, 
church affiliations, but also those larger, 
less personal relationships such as nation- 
ality, race, religion, labor organizations, 
political parties, and others. 

And this becomes more apparent as we 
contemplate the behavior of individuals 
in the group, especially since the problems 
of the individual and the group are in- 
separably bound together. Constructive 
and preventive work with the individual 
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can only be achieved through his relation 
to the whole social situation.! There 
can be no adjustment or development 
of the individual apart from the group. 
Indeed the Cooley dictum that human 
nature can be interpreted only as a prod- 
uct of group life, is fundamental in any 
study of the individual. No adjustment 
of an individual can be effected nor his 
personality understood and developed 
except in his relation to the group. 
Obviously, this is not as simple as it 
seems, for no person belongs to only one or 
even two or three groups, but is a member 
of many. Humanity is composed of vari- 
ous races or peoples, which in turn are 
divided into nations, and nations into a 
social, political, eco- 
And each 


number of groups 
nomic, religious, ethnic, etc. 
of these groups is composed of individuals 
who, although they may be considered 
the basic units in society are also in the 
last analysis aggregates of a number of 
component parts, each one of which acts 
and is acted upon by every other compon- 
ent part of the individual.? Furthermore, 
since every individual is not a Robinson 
Crusoe, he is constantly in contact with 
other individuals—in the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the school, the church, industry, 
the state, and many other groups with 
which he may be affiliated. So, too, 
groups are closely interwoven, especially 
since the same individual is a member of 
many groups; institutions develop side by 
side; and there is close intercourse between 
states. This complexity of relationships 
demands modifications and adjustments 
among individuals and groups. The pe- 
culiar intricacy of the culture patterns, 
exhibited by any present-day group, is 


1Cf. Harold A. Phelps, ‘Sociology and Social 
Work”’ in Trends in American Sociology (edited by Lund- 
berg, Bain, and Anderson), p. 330 CHarper, 1929). 

2 Cf. Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, 
Pp. 39-40 (Knopf, 1928). 


ample evidence to the student of regional 
and folk sociology of this interrelationship 
of groups and cultures. .Any comparative 
study of groups, such as is essential in folk 
sociology, reveals not only the close bonds 
which unite the individual and the group, 
but those inseparable ties of folkways and 
mores, always eminently more powerful 
than the stateways,*® which bind group to 
group into an inseparable whole. It is 
this intricate structure which is termed 
society and with which the social worker 
comes face to face at every turn and in 
every phase of his work.‘ And that social 
workers and students of social work have 
recognized this close and inseparable in- 
terrelationship of the individual and the 
group appears in many generally accepted 
definitions of social work. 

Probably, then, a primary objective to 
be attained from a study of groups is the 
orientation of the pre-social work student. 
In order to secure a clearer conception of 
the present setting, an understanding of 
the broad general backgrounds of social 
and economic conditions is essential. No 
group or any individual in that group can 
be understood apart from its origins and 
development. Only when one has studied 
carefully the folkways and mores of a 
group is one qualified to attempt an analy- 
sis and interpretation of the reactions of 
that group and those comprising it in 
terms of acontemporary situation. Immi- 
grant groups are particularly striking ex- 
amples in this field. The difficulties at- 
tending Americanization can be handled 
much more constructively and sympathet- 
ically when one understands the his- 
tory and traditions of the group. The 
reasons which lie behind the clash of Old 


3 Cf. Franklin H. Giddings, Civilization and Soctety, 
especially Ch. V (Henry Holt, 1932 

‘Cf. Katharine Jocher, “The Case Method in So- 
cial Research.'’ Social Forces, VII, 204-205 (Decem- 


ber, 1928). 
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World and New World traditions should be 
a tool in the hands of the social worker to 
assist immigrant parents and their children 
to adjust, not only to the intimate family 
and neighborhood groups, but to the less 
personal though not less important insti- 
tutions of government, school, industry, 
and church. The importance and the 
value to the pre-social work student par- 
ticularly of a study of cultures cannot be 
overestimated or overemphasized, but it 
is not within the scope of this paper and 
has already been discussed in the preceding 
article by William C. Smith. 

The study of groups from the angle of 
social experimentation also aids in the 
orientation of the pre-social work student. 
How can the student fully appreciate 
mothers’ aid legislation and work for its 
advancement without a knowledge of the 
various steps in the development in the 
care of dependent children, or child labor 
legislation without having studied the 
history of child labor and its attendant 
evils? And with the virtual abolishment 
of child labor under the NRA, as well as a 
shorter workday for everybody, what 
about the need for information about group 
recreation for both young and old, pro- 
grams and policies of adult education and 
vocational training? Social experimenta- 
tion, it is true, is based largely on study 
and experimentation with individual cases, 
but the bases of the experiment are group 
generalizations drawn from these individ- 
ual cases. Consequently, just as the 
original hypotheses were drawn from in- 
ductive reasoning, they must now either 
be estabished or refuted by a deductive 
process, or fitting these generalizations to 
the individual. For example, the social 
worker finding that probation works well 
only in individual cases and under adequate 
supervision, and recognizing that many 
times supervision is woefully inadeqate, 
might be willing to discard it and revert 


to the old methods. But a study of the 
cruel, ignorant, and ineffectual treatment 
of the juvenile offender as a class or group 
before the advent of the juvenile court and 
the newer methods of probation and parole 
would not only convert him to the present 
system but would challenge him to aid in 
the development of its latent possibilities 
as well as perhaps seek something even 
better. 

In his article on ‘‘Shifting Emphases in 
Case Work,’’ Roland B. Harper makes the 
point that so-called ‘‘standards of normal 
life’’ must be determined from a study of 
groups before deviations from these norms 
can be studied as social problems.5 What 
constitutes a minimum of subsistence? 
When is a marriage successful? When is a 
family disorganized? When does a child 
become a ‘“‘problem child?’’ When is a 
person mentally or physically subnormal? 
What constitutes a “‘sweated’’ industry? 
When is an individual maladjusted? What 
characterizes a “‘broken’’ home? The mar- 
gin of subsistence, a minimum standard 
of living, the disorganized family, the 
broken home, the subnormal individual, 
the delinquent child, the sweated industry, 
the maladjusted individual, the submar- 
ginal worker in industry—these are but a 
few of the “‘problems’’ which the social 
worker meets daily. And here, again, con- 
structive, intelligent treatment can be ap- 
plied by the worker only when he knows, 
from his study of groups, not only that 
these are deviations from the norm but in 
what respect and to what extent they 
deviate, and this can be derived only after 
a thorough study of the individual in his 
relation to these group norms. 

Manifestly, then, the most important 
aid in the orientation of the pre-social work 
student from a study of groups is the large 
body of factual data which such study 


5 Social Forces, 1X, 512 (May, 1931). 
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brings to the student and which is an 
indispensable tool to the social worker. 
Innumerable textbooks with a minimum 
of figures but many generalizations, albeit 
based, in many cases, on specific studies, 
are available to the student, but he should, 
in addition, seek such reports and investi- 
gations as give the actual facts and figures 
along with any generalizations which may 
be drawn from them. For example, it is 
not enough for the worker in a rural area to 
know that during the last decade there has 
been a steady migration from country to 
city, but he should know something of the 
character of this migration, that the 
greatest number to go out belong to the 
most productive age group leaving behind 
an abnormally large number of young 
children and old people; that often the 
most energetic individuals leave; what ef- 
fect this is having upon the home and 
family, the raising of crops, the deteriora- 
tion of the rural social institutions, etc. 
In addition, he should know something 
about recent trends—how the past decade 
compares with the one or two preceding 
and the possibilities for the future. It is 
true that textbooks are becoming more 
statistical and factual. Nevertheless, the 
reports of research and fact finding com- 
mittees furnish excellent material for the 
orientation of pre-social work students. 
Take, for example, Recent Social Trends in 
the United States, the report of the findings 
of President Hoover's Research Committee 
on Social Trends. Here are twenty-nine 
chapters, many of which deal directly with 
groups and the rest, indirectly. More- 
over, each chapter has been done by one 
or more specialists in that particular field. 
Here are chapters on population, racial 
and ethnic groups, the family and its 
functions, the activities of women out- 
side the home, childhood and youth, labor 
groups in the social structure, recreation 
and leisure time activities, changes in reli- 


gious organizations, health and medical 
practice, crime and punishment, privately 
supported social work, public welfare 
activities, government and society, trends 
in economic organization, shifting occu- 
pational patterns, rural life, the rise of met- 
ropolitan communities, the vitality of the 
American people, education, and others. 
In each case not only is the present status 
of the particular group given but the ap- 
proach is made through past trends to the 
present, and future indications are pointed 
out. 

It is quite true that the cultural back- 
grounds are not given in detail but these 
would naturally have to be gotten from a 
study of specific cultures. But as far as the 
study of the group as we know it now is 
concerned, the data are, on the whole, 
adequate, and ample for purposes of orien- 
tation. Take, for example, the chapter 
on ‘The Status of Racial and Ethnic 
Groups.’’® Here are discussed the increase 
and distribution of the various racial and 
ethnic groups with special attention to im- 
migration laws and their effects upon the 
volume and type of immigration, natural 
increase of immigrant, Mexican, and Negro 
groups, and the distribution and move- 
ments of these various peoples; their eco- 
nomic life showing how many of these 
groups progress from agriculture into the 
heavier industries, and thence to other 
occupations; social problems; health; edu- 
cation with special emphasis on Negro 
education; race prejudice; Negro-white co- 
operation; assimilation, especially through 
the press and intermarriage. Here within 
a scope of fifty pages can the student get 
sufficient factual data to give him a basic 
understanding of these groups and the part 
they play in American life today. Fur- 
thermore, he will have the background to 
carry on more specialized studies should 

6T. J. Woofter, Jr., in Recent Social Trends in the 
United States, 1, 553-601 (McGraw-Hill, 1933). 
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his work later bring him into intimate 
contact with one or more of these groups 
when he shall want to take up in detail 
one or more of the many excellent special- 
ized studies already available and to which 
additions are constantly being made. 

For some types of work in certain locali- 
ties Dr. Woofter’s chapter will, therefore, 
be adequate, particularly if supplemented 
by his monograph on the same subject,’ 
and, on the whole, it meets the need of the 
pre-social work student especially since it 
is a most unusual student who knows dur- 
ing his undergraduate days what type of 
social work he intends to specialize in. 
In fact, as far as this matter of specializa- 
tion is concerned, fortunate, indeed is the 
student who even knows that he is going 
to enter social work, for the average under- 
graduate is usually so hazy about the 
choice of a vocation that the choosing of a 
major is quite generally a matter of chance. 
Manifestly, then, narrow specialization 
through intensive study of one or two 
groups would not prove as profitable as a 
more general study of a number of groups, 
with any number of which the student 
may later come into contact. This holds, 
too, in view of the close interrelation of 
groups already referred to. And, indeed, 
specialization is a matter for the graduate 
student or the student who has definitely 
chosen his vocation. Even if pre-social 
work is understood as we usually under- 
stand ‘‘pre-medical,’’ for example, isn't 
the broader background more valuable? 
The pre-medical student, as a rule, hasn't 
decided whether his specialism is to be 
general medicine, surgery, pediatrics, orth- 
opedics, obstetrics, public health, or some 
other special field. No more does the pre- 
social work student know whether he is 
best fitted for family case work, child care, 
medical social work, psychiatric social 

7T. J. Woofter, Jr., Races and Ethnic Groups in 
American Life McGraw-Hill, 1933). 
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work, community organization, recrea- 
tion, social settlement work or some other 
field. Consequently, what he needs is this 
more general but factual study presented in 
such a way that it will give him a very 
keen and definite feeling of group inter- 
relationships which form the basic struc- 
ture of society. 

This by no means exhausts the list of 
possibilities, but is only one of the many 
illustrations which might be drawn from 
these volumes. And, in addition, the stu- 
dent will need his studies of personality and 
of cultural backgrounds. From this, how- 
ever, we can see how impossible it would 
be for a pre-social work student to study 
each group in detail and how requisite it is 
that he be given a few survey courses— 
survey, not in the sense of spreading thin 
or handling the subject superficially, but 
in the sense of equipping him with a few 
well-chosen, accurate, definite facts rather 
than too many glaring generalities. 

Today we hear much of the regional 
approach. As this is applicable to social 
or economic planning, to the study of folk 
backgrounds, to the study of regional 
geography, so it is applicable as a special 
tool for the pre-social work student. 
Assuming that he has chosen the region in 
which he plans to begin his work, what 
could be more helpful than to make a study 
of groups with special reference to this 
region and particularly inits relation to the 
United States as a whole or to other re- 
gions. As an illustration, let us take che 
southern region now being investigated 
and analyzed by the Southern Regional 
Study. Here the student would want to 
study especially such groups as farm ten- 
ants, the Negro, the so-called ‘‘poor 
whites,’’ the textile workers in the mill 
villages, rural groups, while the study of 
immigrant groups and groups such as 
labor organizations or trade unions would 
be of little value except indirectly. His 
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studies of the family, occupational groups, 
income groups, employed women, should 
be regional as well as national. This last 
suggestion, however, holds for any group 
in any locality. The more specific we can 
make our study of any group by confining 
it to a definite locality, but always con- 
sidering it in relation to the whole or 
larger group, the more valuable it becomes. 

This grasp or feeling of the social situa- 
tion as a whole likewise provides a basis for 
an understanding of social potentiality. 
The worker who has a clear conception of 
group resources and liabilities and group 
interactions has a definite basis from which 
to inaugurate a program of community or- 
ganization and from which to carry it on 
in a constructive and an intelligent manner. 
No community worker who does not know 
and understand the groups in his commu- 
nity and their interrelationships can hope 
to achieve lasting success. Too much 
group and community work is launched 
and carried on with apparent success, 
which is built up encirely around the per- 
sonality of an outside leader. Such activi- 
ties can be only ephemeral and rise or fall 
with the leader. To achieve any degree of 
permanence they must be built around 
group loyalties, group interests, group 
resources, group potentialities, as well as 
leadership and personality within the 
group. ; 

The group, too, has a very definite 
responsibility to the individual as well 
as responsibility of the individual to the 
group, and the problems of the one are 
the problems of the other. The malad- 
justed individual is just as often the prod- 
uct of inadequate functioning of the group 
as he is of personal abnormalities or per- 
sonality deficiencies. When social insti- 
tutions and groups fail to meet the needs 
of the individual, then social maladjust- 
ment and social waste result. Of course, 
the reverse is also true, and it cannot be 
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gainsaid that the individual has obliga- 
tions to the group. There are some per- 
sonalities that seem always to react un- 
favorably to any form of group control. 
An understanding of the individual and 
his reactions may explain this tendency to 
non-conformity and it may be that the 
major part of the adjustment must, in this 
case, be made by the individual, particu- 
larly if the group seems to be meeting the 
needs of most of its members. If, for ex- 
ample, in a family consisting of father, 
mother, and four children, all seemed to be 
working together harmoniously except 
one child, the immediate reaction would 
be that the major adjustment would have 
to be made by this one individual rather 
than by the group. On the other hand, 
should three of the four children be *‘prob- 
lem’’ children, we would be inclined to 
feel that the major adjustment would have 
to come from the group. In both cases, 
however, the problems of the individuals 
and the group are inseparable and there 
can be no adequate functioning on the part 
of the individuals or the group until 
all maladjustments are eliminated. The 
proper functioning of groups is absolutely 
essential to a well-ordered society. It is 
true that society functions through the 
individual; yes, bute through the indi- 
vidual working in groups. 

The large number of untrained workers 
and volunteers who have been used, with 
apparent success, in emergency relief dur- 
ing the last few years has stimulated the 
Social Work Publicity Council to announce 
as its project for the present year, ‘the im- 
portance of trained personnel in social 
work.’ To this end, in the July, 1933, 
number of The Compass, local chapters of 
the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, social workers clubs, and other or- 
ganized groups of social workers, were 
asked to co6perate to find ‘a way to give 
the community an understanding of why 
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professional training is important and 
what it gives the worker that cannot be 
acquired through experience.’” We have 
pointed one way, namely, the sympathetic 
interest and understanding and the intelli- 
gent application which he brings to the 


solution of his problems from his study of 


groups and group relationships. 

At no time has the importance of this 
background been emphasized as it is in our 
present nation-wide effort to relieve suf- 
fering and perhaps rehabilitate through 
the administration of emergency relief. 
Today, when among the applicants and 
recipients of relief there are those belong- 
ing to social and economic groups that 
have always been, until recently, self-sus- 
taining, there is an added incentive and 
need for a broader and deeper study of 
groups. Or take the farmer to whom 
heretofore organized relief was practically 
unknown. And what about the adequacy 
of relief? Are we going to try to level 
everyone down to a common minimum 
of subsistence or, what is equally unin- 
telligent, bring everyone to what we may 
consider an adequate standard of living 
regardless of the standard he was able to 
maintain prior to 1929? And now again 
comes the question of ‘‘made work’’ which 


we thought had been permanently dis- 
posed of some time ago, with the present 
situation shedding new light uponit. Or 
what about applying relief or fixing wage 
differentials on the basis of geograph- 
ical location rather than on the basis 
of needs? It might be said that these are 
individual, not group problems, but must 
not these individual differences be met and 
regulated on the basis of group norms— 
some already established and others grow- 
ing out of this crisis? Has there ever been 
a more timely or urgent circumstance to 
impress upon students and the public the 
value of close study of groups in prepara- 
tion for social work? Has there ever been 
a more propitious opportunity to observe 
closely, collect, record, assemble, classify, 
compare, and interpret additional data 
concerning groups to fortify substantially 
the equipment of the pre-social work stu- 
dent? It has been asked many times, ‘‘Is 
nothing socially constructive coming out 
of this administration of federal funds on a 
nation-wide scale?’ Here is a challenge to 
the public as well as tothe social worker, 
the administrator of relief, and the student 
of social work, and at least one possible 
affirmative answer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF PERSONALITY 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 


Northwestern University 


HE contribution of sociology to the 

study of personality may be verified 

in part by answering the question: 
what contributions have actual sociolo- 
gists made to the study of actual person- 
alities? What, if anything, is their char- 
acteristic contribution, as compared with 
those of other disciplines? 


For evidence on this subject I thought 
first to set up a controlled experiment, in 
which subjects would be sent in succes- 
sion to a psychologist and a sociologist for 
study, each to complete his reports with- 
out knowledge of the findings of the other. 
Half the series would be interviewed by the 
psychologist first, half by the sociologist 
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first, to neutralize any handicaps at that 
point. Neither would be given any pre- 
liminary data on the case. Each would 
be asked to use concepts and techniques 
accepted in his own scientific field. 

I still think that such a procedure 
should be attempted and that it has cer- 
tain methodological advantages over that 
actually used here; but it is also thought 
that if each scientist knew the other to be 
studying the same cases, as it were compet- 
itively, spontaneous prides would create 
a somewhat artificial situation. 


* * * 


In the usual casework agency, the inter- 
viewers have had prevocational courses in 
sociology, but as social workers they have 
also had special training in social-history 
taking primarily for diagnosis and treat- 
ment purposes. In their records, therefore, 
one could not expect to isolate in clear-cut 
form the characteristic contributions of 
purely sociological analysis of personality. 

It was recalled that a few years ago the 
I}linois Institute for Juvenile Research! used 
in one of its child guidance clinics a gradu- 
ate in sociology as such, in addition to the 
usual clinical battery of case investigators. 
This sociologist had no specific training 
as a social case worker. 

Here was an opportunity to compare the 
respective ‘‘slants’’» of psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and sociologist under the fairly 
standardized, and yet fairly spontancous 
and practical conditions of codperative and 
non-competitive, but fairly independent 
case-study. 

The psychologist, the sociologist, and 
the psychiatrist each had opportunity to 
read the data collected by the preliminary 
interviewer, a social worker; but, in gen- 


1 The writer wishes to express appreciation to Dr. 
Paul Schroeder, State Criminologist, to Miss Kight, 
curator of records, and to the sociologists and psy- 
chologist for their cooperation. 


eral, the examination by the psychologist 
was made with no preliminary data. Oc- 
casionally the psychiatrist or sociologist 
would have in hand one or more of the 
other reports to serve as a head-start or 
bias in his own inquiries. The latter dis- 
covery was contrary to my previous as- 
surances, and in this respect my results 
lack firmness. 

A further disadvantage of this material 
lies in the small number of appropriate 
cases which proved to be available. This 
was also a disappointment. It does not 
permit us to reduce the personality and 
technique variables of the investigators 
themselves to negligibility, nor even to 
use percentages, let alone statistics. Such 
data are at once too complex as cases and 
too simple arithmetically to warrant any 


statistical elaboration and validation, such 


available series had been extensive. 

Wich these limitations in mind, all those 
records were selected in which statements 
from each of the three sources appear: a 
series of 49 cases out of a total of 168, rang- 
ing over a period of exactly two years, Octo- 
ber 17, 1927 to October 17, 1929. Case- 
summaries were all dictated in narrative 
form by those who got the data. 

From each fact of the records was drawn, 
not the datum itself, but the category of 
fact to which this item belongs. For ex- 


ample, where the record reads: 


I go to the F— School now. Itisallright. Most 
of my boy friends go there but there's too many bad 
boys there. There are Italians come from S— Street. 
We don't play with them, for my ma tells us not to. 
They're bad boys. 


the categories drawn off would be as fol- 
lows: Attitude toward school; Relations 
with school fellows; Moral judgments; 
Attitude toward companions; Race and 
culture attitudes; Acceptance of parental 
definitions of situation. 
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On certain points one notes in the psy- 
chiatric summaries the more or less stand- 
ardized captions of an interview-outline. 
Actual schedules were not in evidence, 
however, except for the printed test forms 
of the psychologist. Both psychiatrist 
and sociologist reported in language laud- 
ably free from their respective technical 
jargons. 

Under the circumstances, my lists of 
categories are influenced by unchecked per- 
sonal elements. Only thus could I make 
them at all comparable, however. It was 
also considered that, from the point of view 
of staff treatment, the types of fact actu- 
ally elicited would be significant whether 
or not their technical classification had 
been utilized as a guide. 


* * * 


The records of the psychologist are much 
more closely standardized than the others, 
adding but a few personal observations to 
the supposedly objective results of the 
tests, and then usually commenting merely 
upon the child’s behavior in and to the 
somewhat artificial laboratory environ- 
ment. The psychologist submitted the 
following statement: 


It has been my practice,—from which I strayed 
only on exceptional occasions usually to while away 
boredom attendant upon waiting for an examinee— 
not to read any preliminary interview on a child be- 
fore examining him. There are countless subtle ways 
in which a reading can influence the examiner's atti- 
tude and thus ultimately a child's responses on a 
psychological examination. I adhere to this practice 
in all psychological examining whether it be with 
children, normal or psychotic adults. 

The reports of sociologist and psychiatrist were 
not usually available until after the psychological in- 
terview since, as I recall the routine, the psychological 
examination usually followed the taking of a social 
history or was carried on at the same time. 


The sociologist wrote me as follows: 


The social worker . . . always secured the ‘‘social] 


history’’ about a week before an appointment was 


made for the child to see the psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist, and the sociologist. Her materials, there- 
fore, were always available to the other members of 
the staff before they interviewed the child. The 
psychologist, . . . , usually saw the child first, when 
the child came in, so that the results of her testing 
were nearly always known to the psychiatrist and 
sociologist. Frequently ... additional psychologi- 
cal tests were given after the psychiatric and sociologi- 
cal interviews, or after a preliminary staff meeting. 

There was no definite order in which the psychia- 
trist and sociologist saw the child; this was deter- 
mined more by the circumstances at the time—the 
number of children waiting, the varying length of the 
interviews made by either the one or the other, etc. 

. the sociologist’s interviewing calendar was more 
frequently accommodated to that of the psychiatrist 
than vice versa. 

In case the child returned to the clinic a second or 
third week (we met only one day a week) the psy- 
chiatrist and sociologist had access to each other's 
[previous] interviews with the child; the psychiatrist 
would also have an opportunity to read whatever in- 
terviews the sociologist had made in the interim. . . . 

If a case was discussed in a staff conference upon 
the same day that the child came in for the first inter- 
views with the psychiatrist and sociologist, these 
two men would participate in the staff meeting 
without having had an opportunity to read each 


other's interviews... . 
+ * * 


For the sociologist, personality means 
something different from its meaning for 
the psychologist or for the psychiatrist. 
These differences are reflected in the omis- 
sions of the psychologist and in the em- 
phases of the others. 

One of the greatest psychologists (Wil- 
liam James) once called psychology ‘‘a 
nasty little subject,’’ and added that ‘‘all 
one cares to know lies outside.’’ We do 
not need to accept this facetious verdict, 
nor probe for psychologists’ definitions of 
personality, in order to note that the rec- 
ords studied confine themselves typically 
to ratings of intelligence, impressions of 
immediate appearance and behavior, to 
judgments of ‘‘traits’’ based upon the 
above, and of the correctness of the child’s 
placement in school. The latter is prac- 
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tically the only sign of attention on the 
part of the psychologist as such, to the 
actual situations in which the personality 
is functioning. 

To the sociologist, the personality as 
typically pictured here by a psychologist 
seems an organism thinly outlined, color- 
less, almost motionless and existing in a 
vacuum. Alone, the strictly psychological 
data seem to provide a totally inadequate 
bi-dimensional image. As we have seen, 
the psychologist apparently feels this 
vacuum necessary to her objectivity of 
observation. 

Yet the data provided by the psycholo- 
gist are heavily leaned upon by other staff 
members. She provides data as essential 
to the valid interpretation of the total 
personality-situation as are the standard- 
ized impersonal test-results from some 
bio-chemical technician for the thorough 
medica! diagnosis of some organic disease. 

* + + 

For the psychiatrist, personality is nota 
still X-ray photograph but a functioning 
organism. He tends, therefore, to recog- 
nize the time dimension, to probe the past 
in order to prognose the future. Once a 
physician, always a physician. Thus the 
psychiatrist thinks of the personality as 
contained in the energies and mechanisms 
of the organism, in their combination and 
inner integration. Yet he is forced, more 
than the psychologist, to include environ- 
mental elements indispensable to the un- 
derstanding of the personality. 


« * * 


The quotational form as advocated by 
Burgess* was largely used by the sociolo- 
gist. This made it hard to be sure whether 
some of the data which apparently corre- 


2 Burgess, E. W., ‘What Social Case Records 
Should Contain to be Useful for Sociological Inter- 
pretation,”’ Soctal Forces, Vol. VI, No. 4, June, 1928: 


PP- $2-4-532- 


sponded to certain technical categories had 
actually been secured with such categories 
inmind. Certain records also indicate that 
the quotational form occasionally gives an 
admittedly false impression, when appar- 
ently full or spontaneous answers turn out 
to have been merely placed in the mouth of 
a sullen child who answers “‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ 
to a long question by the interviewer. 

The sociologists who interviewed the 
present series of cases were trained at the 
University of Chicago, and behave accord- 
ingly. The one by whom practically 
all the cases were reported, writes as 
follows: 


In interviewing, I followed no formal outline. 1 
did attempt, during the time at my disposal, how- 
ever, to secure facts which would indicate rather 
clearly what the child's rdles and social attitudes 
were, since I considered these so significant in un- 
derstanding the child's behavior. In the process of 
doing this I proceeded to get at least a partial ac- 
count of the boy's own life story, and to draw out 
statements which would reveal the child's attitudes 
toward his own family, his playmates, his gang, his 
schoolmates, his teachers, his community (or com- 
munities, if he had lived in more than one), and 
finally his attitudes toward the ‘‘critical situations’ 
which were usually the bases upon which the child 
was referred to the clinic for investigation. Similar 
statements, upon the basis of which attitudes might 
be inferred, were sought for in interviewing persons 
other than the child himself. 


This being the case, one finds in the case 
reports of the sociologists not only the 
time dimension but the stereoscopic depth 
which produces through the situational 
natrative a more vivid sense of reality than 
is got through the reports of either of the 
other interviewers. 

There is, however, a surprising absence 
in the sociologist’s records of distinctively 
sociological analysis and description. 
This is in part explained by what seems 
to me an unnecessary, almost ritual, wor- 


3 Cf. Introduction to the Science of Sociology. By 
Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. University 
of Chicago Press, 1924; p. 55. 
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ship of so-called objectivity, among both 
mental hygienists and sociologists. The 
reader is deliberately given as little oppor- 
tunity as possible to know what the inter- 
viewer thinks about the case. This bars 
the reader from certain facts which are 
almost as important for his own evaluation 
of the record as are the facts of the client's 
own behavior. And, from the treatment 
angle, it would seem actually to eliminate 
from the picture some of the trained evalu- 
ations for which the clinic is organized. 

Throughout the data reported there is 
an almost total lack of the popular ter- 
minology of good and bad traits, vices, 
virtues, habits, humor, foresight, consci- 
ence and temptation. This is due to the 
behavioristic taboo, to the fear that such 
terms become epithets in the mouths of 
those who use them, and stereotypes for 
those who read them. The same danger 
lurks, however, in many of the new de- 
scriptive words and technical phrases which 
have crept in to replace the old. 

The conscious suppression of many pro- 
fessional impressions and diagnoses, sup- 
posedly in the interest of objectivity, is a 
further handicap to one trying to find the 
net final contribution made by each exam- 
iner to the staff's knowledge of a personal- 
ity. The reader may have more in his mind, 
or less, to read into the data, than the re- 
corder had in mind when securing the data. 
Just as the psychologists have leaned over 
backward to be objective and mathemati- 
cal, lest they be thought unscientific, so we 
find the sociologist in these records out-ob- 
jectifying the psychiatrist, and refraining 
from even obvious evaluations, deductions, 
and recommendations. 

Our sociologist writes: ‘I always con- 
scicntiously tried to leave out my own 
interpretations in writing up the interview 
itself, reproducing as well as I could the 
exact words of the boy, occasionally indi- 
cating gestures, etc. The idea back of 
this was, of course, that such interviews 


could be interpreted by others as well as 
by myself.”’ 

It should at least be possible for a sociol- 
ogist tosummarize his sociological findings 
in non-evaluative yet sociological terms, 
such as: 

Cultural and ecological factors; Situa- 
tional constellations in groups and insti- 
tutions; Interaction processes and their 
interrelation; Sequence of crises; Rdles, 
conceptions of rdles, and definitions of sit- 
uations. 

Attitudes observable in the several situa- 
tions: Toward goals; Toward processes; 
Toward relations; Toward r6les—own and 
others’; Toward groups; Toward institu- 
tions; Toward objects, goods, or places; 
Toward symbols and ideal values; Toward 
persons; Toward self; Toward total situa- 
tions; Toward complexes, experiences and 
attitudes. 


* 7 * 


The essential division of field is seen to 
be not factual but interpretive. As a 
practical matter the factual categories to 
be covered by the representatives of the 
respective disciplines could be divided 
along approximately similar lines. First 
interviews might be kept independent, but 
data reported by social workers or others 
should be reéxamined by each of the others 
and reinterpreted by them in secondary 
commentaries. 

For example, combative patterns found 
by the psychiatrist might be interpreted 
by him as illusions of persecution; by a 
social worker, as actual persecution; while 
a reéxamination by the sociologist might 
indicate a carry-over, from residence in 
Herrin County, of locally accepted be- 
havior patterns into an area where the 
culture prescribed different definitions of 
the situation, and different solutions. 

The comparisons considered most sig- 
nificant were those which would answer 
the following more specific questions: Is 
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the characteristic approach of the soci- 
ologist associated with any categories of 
fact-finding not revealed by the others’ tech- 
niques? Does the fact-finding of the soci- 
ologist overlap that of either of the others? 
What data does the sociologist, the psy- 
chologist or the psychiatrist report which 
might be thought to fall more appropri- 
ately in one of the other fields? Have data 
of sociological significance for the under- 
standing of the personality been sociologi- 
cally interpreted and utilized? 

The material from the 49 cases was 
spread on charts and grouped in inductive 
fashion, to secure a composite of the cases. 

The analysis covered over a hundred 
possible categories. Needless to say, for 
any given case, many of these categories 
were unfilled either through lack of in- 
formation, non-significance or inapplica- 
bility in the particular case-situation. 

The findings were further grouped on the 
basis of a frankly personal appraisal of the 
appropriateness of the categories to the 
respective disciplines. The overlapping 
is large. Much of this overlapping may 
have corroborative value. Many facts are 
equally appropriate for two or more sci- 
ences, and provide data for their respective 
categories and interpretations. Some du- 
plication might be avoided. Some of the 
categories are seldom reported at all. The 
arrangement is offered for what it may be 
worth. 


* + * 


(A) The data contributed characteristi- 
cally by the psychologist consisted of the 
results of the tests; tests which neither of 
the others used, nor could use without 
specific psychological training. In the 
few cases where mental age or intelligence 
quotient is given by the others, it may be 
assumed that it was drawn from some 
agency's letter or from access to the psy- 
chologist’s report. The psychologist also 
reports on certain items which overlap 
the others’ reports, or could equally or 
more appropriately be handled by others. 
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ENTIRELY OR 
PREDOMINANTLY BY 
PSYCHOLOGIST, AND 
APPROPRIATELY SO 


ALL OR ALMOST ALL 
BY PSYCHOLOGIST, 
BUT APPROPRIATE 
FOR ALL 
INTERVIEWERS 





Mental Age 

Intelligence Quo- 
tient 

Intelligence Rat- 
ing 

Unusual Test Re- 
sponses and Dif- 








ferentials in: 
Comprehen- 
sion 
Memory 
Reasoning 
Speed 
Coéperativeness 


Attentiveness 


Effort 
School Placement 


Interest, willing- 
ness in inter- 
view 

Speed of replies 


Perseverance 











* * + 


PREDOMINANTLY BY 

PSYCHOLOGIST, BUT 

MUCH OVERLAPPING 

AND APPROPRIATE 
FOR ALL 


Manner 
Spontaneity 
Self-Criticism 


(B) The margin of data characteristi- 
cally secured by the psychiatrist consisted 


of emotional 
factors. 


PREDOMINANTLY BY 
PSYCHIATRIST AND 
APPROPRIATELY 
PSYCHIATRIC 


and 


PREDOMINANTLY BY 
PSYCHIATRIST BUT 

EQUALLY APPROPRI 

ATE FOR SOCIOLOGIS1 





Dreams 
Tics, Unusual 
Physicai Habits 
Unusual Dietary 
Habits 
Personal Stabil- 
ity, Moods 
Worries, Con- 
flicts, Fears, 
Tensions 
Emotional De- 
velopment 
Day Dreams 
Sex Attitudes and 
Sex Informa- 
tion 
Discouragement 
Resolutions 
Intro- and Extro- 
version 


Ambitions 

Wishes 

Client's explana- 
tions of above 

Inferiority-Su- 
periority Pat- 
terns and De- 
fensiveness or 
Compensation 
Therefor 

Tastes 

Best Abilities 

Sex Experiences 
and Sex- 


conative 





Habits 
Preferences to- | 
ward One or 
Other Parent | 
Attitude toward 
School Success 
or Failure 
Conscience, 
Moral Ideas 
Affection 








Obedience 





states and 


PREDOMINANTLY BY 

PSYCHIATRIST BUT 
APPROPRIATELY 
SOCIOLOGICAL 


Client's Con- 
ception of Par- 
ents’ Réles 

Nicknames and 
Epithets At- 
tac hed to 
Client 

‘‘Institution- 
alization”’ 


PREDOMINANTLY BY 
PSYCHIATRIST BUT 
APPROPRIATE FOR 
ALL INTERVIEWERS 


Suggestibility, 
Submissive- 


ness 
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So far as this series of cases is concerned, 
there were no elaborate analyses such as 
one reads of in the conventionally uncon- 
ventional Freudian literature. 

Much of the material referred to in this 
paper as ‘‘appropriately psychiatric’’ im- 
plies the possible need for intensive analy- 
sis of such data by psychiatric methods; 
whereas the actual data reported by the 
psychiatrist are usually such as could be 
collected by a psychiatric social worker, 
or by any intelligent social worker or 
sociologist. Indeed, I have long thought 
that a comparison of the reports of a good 
social worker with those of some psy- 
chiatrists on the same clinical cases might 
be revealing. 

I once showed a dentist a tooth that 
‘jumped’ when I drank coffee. I told 
him so. He looked it over, and informed 
me solemnly that the dentine was sensitive 
to thermal changes. But a social worker 
or a sociologist is not supposed to make 
medical diagnoses. 


* * * 


(C) The categories of personality facts 
studied by the sociologist but seldom or 
never found in the others’ reports are sur- 
prisingly numerous. So, however, are 
those in which he overlaps or is overlapped 
by others. 


At or Practicatty Aut sy SocioLocist, AND Ap- 
PROPRIATELY SOCIOLOGICAL: Race Conflicts; National- 
ity Conflicts; Cultural Background of Family; Cul- 
tural and Language Conflicts; Occupational Situation 
and Attitudes Thereto; Use of Free Time and Vaca- 
tions; Institutional and Agency Experience; Accom- 
modation to New Situations; Character of Neigh- 
borhood—Cultural, Racial, Ecological; Economic 
Situation of Family; Attitudes Toward Same; Ecolog- 
ical Mobility or Stability; Assimilation; Attitudes of 
Teachers; Teachers’ Concept of Child's Rdéle; Accept- 
ance or Rejection by Client of Parental Definition of 
the Situation; Home Duties and Routine; Client's At- 
titude toward Home Duties, etc.; Effects of Above on 
Status and Réle; Housing Factors; Changes in Réle; 
Attitudes of Others toward Client's Companions, 
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Gang, Club, or Class (and Client’s Réle Therein); 


Evening Habits; Sportsmanship. 

PREDOMINANTLY BY SOCIOLOGIST, WITH SoME Over- 
LAPPING, BUT APPROPRIATELY SOCIOLOGICAL: Atti- 
tudes toward Compulsion and Authority; Definitions 
of the Total Situation; Client's Use of Money; Client's 
Attitude toward His Own Réle and Behavior; Com- 
panions—Character, Choice, etc.; Amusement Habits; 
Play Habits and Tastes; Reading Habits and Tastes; 
Truancy Habits; Delinquency Habits; Craving for Ad- 
venture; Skills, Vocational Interests; Client’s Attitude 
toward Education; Client's Concept of His School Be- 
havior; Client’s Attitude toward Teachers’ Attitudes 
and Behavior; Client's Relation to Church; Client's 
Attitude toward Religion; Family Pattern, Position 
of Client; Disorganization Sequence; Client's Rela- 
tions with Siblings; Parents’ Conception of Child's 
Réle; Child’s Conception of Siblings’ Réles; Home 
Controls and Parents’ Conception of Home Control; 
Leadership and Independence; Relations of Client with 
His Schoolfellows; Attitude of Client toward Gang or 
Companions; Conditions and Processes of Isolation; 
Imitation and Hero Worship. 

Aut or Pracricatty Aut sy SocroLoaist, But Ap- 
PROPRIATE FOR SociaL Worker: Nationality; Lan- 
guage; Vocational Interests; Occupational Back- 
ground of Family; Earning by the Child. 

PREDOMINANTLY BY SOCIOLOGIST, BUT wiITH MucH 
OVERLAPPING, AND APPROPRIATE FOR SOCIAL WoRKER: 
Race and Heredity; Truancy. 

LarGELY BY SocioLtoGcist, spuT APPROPRIATELY 
Mepicat: Physique; Ailments, Defects. 

PREDOMINANTLY BY SOCIOLOGIST, BUT APPRO- 
PRIATELY Psycuotooica: Skills; Vocational Interests. 

PREDOMINANTLY BY SocroLoGist, BUT EQuaLiy Ap- 
PROPRIATE FOR Psycuiatrist: Parent Child Relations; 
Reliability, Lying; Subject’s Attitude toward Mother; 
Thwarts. 

Att or Avmost Aut By SocioLocist, BuT ApPROPRI- 
ATELY Psycuratric: Stubbornness, Negativism. 

PREDOMINANTLY BY SOCIOLOGIST, WITH SomE Over- 
PsyCHIATRIST, BUT APPROPRIATELY 
Indiffer- 
ence; Carelessness; Irresponsibility; Seclusiveness, In- 
hibition, Defensiveness; Compensatory Behavior, 
Revenge; Insight; Unusual Personal Attachments. 

LeGitmate OverLappING—APPROPRIATE BOTH FOR 


LAPPING WITH 
Psycuiatric: Disposition; Impulsiveness; 


PsycHOLoGist AND FoR Socro.ocist: School Success 
and Failure; Mother's Treatment of Client and Atti- 
tudes toward Client; Father’s Treatment of Client 
and Attitudes toward Client. 

LEGITIMATE OVERLAPPING 
SocioLoGist AND FoR Psycuratrist: Craving for At- 
tention; Jealousy ; Escape Patterns; Interests; Rational- 
ization of School Failures; Constellations of Fam- 


AppropriATE Born ror 
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ily Interaction—Conflict, Attachment, Favoritism, 
etc. 

LeGITIMATE OvERLAPPING—APPROPRIATE TO ALL 
Taree: Appearance (legitimately stressed by sociolo- 
gist in relation to client's rdle); Expressiveness (legiti- 
mately stressed by sociologist in relation to client's 
réle); Expression, Grimaces; Responsiveness; Atti- 
tudes toward Interview, Interviewer or Clinic. 

~ * * 


(D) There are numerous categories of 
facts in which the overlapping is such as 
not to warrant attributing them predomi- 
nantly to one or another of the interviewers. 
In some this seems legitimate and unavoid- 
able, in other cases it would seem that an 
allocation of the category might well be 
made to one or at most two of the disci- 
plines. 


OveERLAPPING OF SociOLoGist AND PsycHIATRIST, 
puT APPROPRIATE FOR Psycuiatrist: Physique (Really 
Belongs to Medical Examiner); Rationalizations of 
Own Behavior; Rationalizations of Own Experience; 
Temper, Touchiness, Grudges; Egocentricity, Self- 
consciousness; Masochism. 

MisceLLANEOuS OVERLAPPING, APPROPRIATE FOR 
Psycuiatrist: Speech Defects; Enuresis; Assumption 
of a Pose; Early Memories; Illusions; Projection; 
Identification. 

Mucx Over.aprinc or PsycHIATRIST AND SOCIOLO- 
GIst, AND AppropRIATELY SocroLocicau: Subject’s 
Concept of His Own Behavior; Subject’s Concept of 
His Own Réle; Effects Thereof on Actual Réle; Sub- 
ject’s Attitude toward Others’ Behavior; Subject's 
Definitions of Right and Wrong; Imitation of Models; 
Attitude toward His Own Discipline and Bringing- 
Up; Attitudes toward School Workjand Subjects; Atti- 
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tudes toward School; Attitudes toward Teachers; Be- 
havior toward Teachers; Parents’ Attitudes to School 
and Education; Parents’ Attitudes toward Child's 
Going to Work; Subject’s Attitude toward His Sib- 
lings; Subject’s Attitude toward Home and Family; 
Subject’s Attitude toward His Earning or Going to 
Work; Amount and Sources of Spending Money and 
Attitudes Toward Same; Attitudes toward Status; 
Group Corroboration of Subject’s Attitudes, Be- 
havior or Réle; ‘*Moral"’ Environment. 

MIsceLLANEOUS OVERLAPPING, APPROPRIATELY 
SocroLocicaL: Craving for Affectionate Response; At- 
titudes toward Opposite Sex, Marriage, Childbearing; 
School Controls and Discipline. 

MISCELLANEOUS OVERLAPPING, A PPROPRIATE FOR 
Socrat Worxer: Speech Habits; Activity or Slug- 


gishness. 
* * * 


The sociologist defines personality in 
terms of réle in group interaction. He is 
therefore examining, not the inner work- 
ings of body, intellect or feeling, but the 
resultants of the latter in attitudes and be- 
havior, both of the client and of those 
persons and groups in contact with him. 
He therefore seeks many facts which bear 
resemblance to those which would be col- 
lected for social diagnosis and therapeusis 
by the social worker, and also by the psy- 
chiatrist to give content and intelligibility 
to the emotional states. The sociologist’s 
unit of observation and analysis is the total 
situation, rather than the particular re- 
sponse or mere organism. 
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HOW ACCURATE ARE CASE RECORDS? 
ELON H. MOORE 


Oregon State College 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDIES 


T IS now nearly half a century since 
Ebbinghaus! gave to the scientific 
world the results of his painstaking 

experiment, and some thirty years since 
Miinsterberg? attempted to give practical 
application to the findings concerning re- 
call. To one who explores the fields of 
pure and applied experimental inquiry into 
the functioning of memory, the above con- 
tributions serve as mile posts. They indi- 
cate directions toward well defined high- 
ways of thought and experimentation. 
They must not, however, be regarded as 
the beginning of this trail. 

The development of any science is a 
record of the gradual replacing of inexact 
knowledge contained in the folk wisdom 
with the ordered and tested knowledge 
which proceeds from thorough-going in- 
vestigation and laboratory experiment. 
The attempt on the part of the growing 
science of psychology to stake out the do- 
main of memory as its own does not imply 
that the field has been untouched prior to 
this time. The steps from folk wisdom 
through philosophy and qualitative analy- 
sis finally to that of quantitative analysis 
do not necessarily make invalid that which 
the unordered experience of a people has 
revealed as fact. Quite in contrast, many 
of the findings of science only verify and 
establish by ordered procedure that which 
is already well known from the common 
experience of the group. Thus to relate 


!Von Herm Ebbinghaus, ‘‘Ueber das Gedacht- 
nis," Intersuchungen zur Experimentellen Psychologie, 
188; (Book Review). 

2 Miinsterberg, On the Witness Stand, Clark Board- 


man, 1908. 


that from early time men have distin- 
guished between recognition and recall and 
that they have drawn lines of demarcation 
between imagination and memory should 
offer us no surprise. The narrators of 
early folk tales on occasion must have been 
aware of discrepancies in accounts related 
at different times or by different individuals, 
It may be that reserving the prerogatives 
of narration to the elders was an attempt 
to prevent too great alteration of folk 
wisdom and legends. 

Any ordered or critical examination into 
the field of memory had to await a certain 
liberation from theological conceptions 
and from ideas of spirit causation. These 
by their very nature establish a taboo on 
explanations in conflict with current 
mores. That traditional explanations of 
memory were seldom questioned in early 
American society is evident from long 
periods of time for which Poole’s Index 
indicates no contribution. In the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, however, 
discussions became more numerous. In 
these, philosophical interpretations began 
to replace theological. The first study* 
assuming experimental proportions ap- 
peared in the Popular Science Monthly in 
1872. 

Without doubt the experiments of Eb- 
binghaus‘ marked the real beginning of the 
quantitative approach. His work on the 
rate cf forgetting is too well known to 
demand description at this point. It is 
perhaps unfair to the unknown writer of 
1872 to credit to a contribution of later 
date the establishment of the scientific 


3 *'Scientific Study of Human Testimony,’ Popa- 
lar Science Monthly, 1872-3, 13, pp. 53-64; vol. 14, p. 61 
4 Op. cH. 
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approach. It was Ebbinghaus, however, 
who provided the pattern of discipline and 
exhaustive experimentation which others 
were to follow. For this reason the prior 
study was eclipsed. 

The criticism that laboratory contribu- 
tions are too few in number and unadapt- 
able for practical application has less 
weight today than it did ten years ago. Any 
evaluation of laboratory tested knowledge 
in 1920 would need to be restated in 1933. 
During this period experiments trebled in 
number. An analysis of the increase of 
controlled studies reflects the growth of 
established knowledge relative to recall. 
It is also symbolic of the increased applica- 
tion of scientific procedures in the treat- 
ment of social phenomena. The first third 
of the more than 200 experiments contacted 
in this study required the fifty-year period 
from 1871 to 1920. Another third ap- 
peared during the decade 1920-1930, and a 
similar proportion has been reported in a 
little over three years of the present decade. 
These experimental studies, however, have 
received no thoroughgoing analysis. The 
conclusions, which extend over six dec- 
ades of time, are for the most part avail- 
able only in their original isolation. 

It is the purpose of this paper and the 
larger work from which it is drawn® to 
present these contributions,in such form 
that they constitute a handy reference for 
those who would rely upon the experimen- 
tal studies of previous scholars. 

It should be clearly stated at the outset 
of this paper that without doubt the ma- 
jority of social workers are aware of in- 
adequacies in their reports, or, if not their 
own reports, at least those of their fellow 
workers who previously serviced their 


client. I have no desire to meet a rebuff 


°E. H. Moore, Experimental Studies in Testimonial 


Accuracy. (In preparation.) 
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similar to that which Miinsterberg re- 
ceived some two decades ago at the hands 
of the lawyer. However, it is not too 
much to say that heretofore social workers 
have concerned themselves much more 
with the inaccuracies of unrecorded mem- 
ory® than with the inaccuracies of the case 
record. Miss Richmond in her Social 
Diagnosis recognized both these dangers 
and devoted no less than four chapters to 
the problems of evidence.’ Since 1927 the 
latter problem has been again recognized 
by a few contributors.* But that there 
are certain facts revealed from the objec- 
tivity of controlled experiments which 
may never show themselves in the inter- 
action of social work needs no extended 
support. The essential difference is one of 
approach. found in 
social work are not unlike those of folk 
wisdom. They develop from the practical 
and opportunistic handling of one case 
after another. Except for the uncontrolled 
condition, one might say they represent 
thousands of experiments having one sub- 
ject each. Certainly out of these experi- 
ments are established verities and facts 


Truth and values 


which are not necessarily overthrown 
when scientific exactness and caution char- 
acterize the method. The function of this 
paper is not to discredit the wisdom which 
has developed out of such experience but 
to refine and supplement that wisdom at 
those points where the controlled condi- 


tions of the laboratory permit. 


6A. E. Shefheld, The Social Case History, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1920. 

’ Chapters II-V. 

8 Among these are: M. Hazelton, “‘Picture behind 
the Record,’’ Family, 7: 283-5; I. L. Hull, “Two and 
Two make Four (Sometimes)’’ Family, 7: 162-4; T. 
D. Eliot, ‘Objectivity and Subjectivity in the Case 
Record,’” Social Forces, 6: 539-44; F. J. Bruno, “Some 
Case Work Recording Limitations of Verbatim Re- 
porting,’ Social Forces, 6: 532-4; ‘Fitting the Case 


Record to the Case,"’ Family, 12: 149-50 
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GENERAL BASES OF ERROR IN RECALL 


Brief consideration of the general bases 
of error in recall should precede discussion 
of those more particular in nature. Chief 
among these is the culture pattern and its 
pervasive control of human values. This 
factor can be disregarded in case records no 
more than in other lines of social phenom- 
enon and interaction. Social values de- 
termine facts quite as much as they are in 
turn determined by them. Probably even 
social workers lack the insight to differ- 
entiate between fact and current cultural 
fiction. This cultural blind spot which 
enables us to laugh at the crude definitions 
of alien cultures permits no such liberties 
toward our own. We become amused 
only when the definition has become ar- 
chaic and when values have lost their 
classification among the mores. The 
comment might be presented that so-called 
scientific social work has been but the re- 
placing of the discredited definitions of the 
nineteenth century with the more recent 
definitions of the twentieth. It does not 
follow that the facts of the present are any 
more real or more enduring than those of 
188o. 

A bias quite as serious is that which 
comes from the social level represented by 
the worker. This interest and economic 
level may define for us our facts quite as 
successfully as the culture pattern. Social 
case records are full of items which are 
facts only when viewed against a bourgeois 
philosophy. 

To the above influences must be added 
the group's misconceptions, which are 
often independent of any dominant preju- 
dice. These stereotypes or ‘‘pictures in 
our head,’’ as Lippmann calls them, tend 
to replace certain variant aspects of ex- 
perience with features or qualities more in 
keeping with a pattern which we have 
come to accept. We tend to recall and to 
record not always that which we have seen 
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or experienced, but that which we believe 
we ought to have experienced. Thus the 
stereotype becomes something of a generic 
picture which need not conform to actu- 
ality. It often departs from the actual 
toward more ideal or baser interpretations. 
Thus, the stereotype of criminal appear- 
ance but seldom finds expression among 
the convict group observed within prison 
walls, and that of fraternal love is often 
absent from associations within a lodge. 
Within the memory new presentations 
must harmonize with previous conceptions. 
In recall we inject or reject items to obtain 
this harmony. 

An incident® staged before two classes 
illustrates this influence. Some time after 
class assembled Professor W and Miss C, 
the office secretary, entered, demanding 
the copy of Middletown, which I had 
brought with me into the room. Words 
followed, Professor W grabbed for the 
book, it fell to the floor, and a blow was 
attempted, during which Miss C replaced 
Middletown on the desk. The action was 
terminated only when Miss C took a book 
of different color (red) from the desk, 
waved it in the air, and triumphantly 
left the room. Inthe interrogatory report 
many recalled not that which they had 
seen but that which is logical in a conflict 
situation. In spite of the fact that W's 
hair was well combed and that his face 
was heavily powdered, 21 of the 51 sub- 
jects reported a flushed face, and 10 dis- 
hevelled hair. Fourteen declared that 
names were called, and but one-seventh 
recalled correctly the nature of the physi- 
cal encounter. Contrary to his classroom 
custom, the instructor had worn glasses 
during the incident but removed them just 
prior tothe reports. Nearly three-fourths 
of the students insisted that glasses were 
not worn, while only five recalled their 


*E. H. Moore, Experimental Studies in Testimonial 
Accuracy, Appendix B, Experiments I and II. 
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presence. The traditional stereotype rela- 
tive to women also found its expression. 
In all seriousness, over half declared that 
Miss C did the most talking, although W's 
converstaion had exceeded hers by 50 per 
cent. The same reasoning probably ac- 
counts for the fact that over four-fifths of 
the subjects declared that she said the last 
word. Only six recalled correctly the red 
book taken from the room. Nearly two- 
thirds substituted the disputed blue- 
colored book. A later study,’ as well as 
the experiment before the Congress of Psy- 
chologists and Jurists reported by Van 
Gennep,'! tends to substantiate the uni- 
versality of these phenomena. No less a 
person than Miss Richmond warned social 
workers to guard against the influence of 
their predispositions, likes, dislikes, and 
prejudices in the selection of fact items 
on which these judgments were based." 
Can we be certain that the discounting of 
the client's statements is not a part of a re- 
placement process by which the desired 
picture eclipses the real? Does our Miss 
Jones really see between the lines, or is this 
the method by which she may introduce 
her own wishful thinking within the 
record? 

The application to social work should 
be apparent. Mrs. X is but one of ten or 
twenty clients whom Miss Jones has con- 
tacted since her last period of recording. 
As Miss Jones dictates the record of the 
visit, the conversation, the appearance of 
the place, the question must naturally be 
raised, ‘“To what extent is fiction being 
written?’ 


BASES OF ERROR IN THE SOCIAL WORK RECORD 


The very nature of social work encour- 
ages more errors than most workers care to 


10 EF. H. Moore, Jbid., Experiment VI. 

1A. Van Gennep, La formation des legendes, E. 
Flammarion, Paris, 1910, pp. 158-159. 

12 Social Diagnosis, Russell Sage Foundation, New 


York, 1917, p. 98. 


admit. The complexity of the details and 
the delayed narrative recall are likely to 
produce neither fullness nor accuracy 
within the report. 

Since the prerequisites of the interview 
eliminate the use of notebook or note 
taking, the report partakes of a narrative 
account drawn from the memory. Such 
reports as Marston found,'* were only 
about one-fourth complete. My own stud- 
ies also support low completion scores. 
It need not follow that all items of the 
interview are essential to the record. If 
we could be certain that the items chosen 
or those eliminated received conscious at- 
tention on the basis of their significance, 
the incomplete record would have greater 
utility than one which includes all items. 
Without raising the question as to the 
ability of any investigator to predeter- 
mine significant and non-significant items, 
we must recognize that attention and re- 
sulting memory are not always respecters 
of relative significance. 

The limits of attention permit many 
items to go unnoticed. The attention 
span of subjects, which for simple word, 
letter, and number lists has been found to 
average but five items,!® without doubt 
becomes less where the items to be ob- 
served are more heterogeneous in nature 
as is the case in many interviews. Under 
such conditions, much escapes conscious 
attention.'® While M and W staged a 
scuffle and encounter, Miss C, who stood 


13 William M. Marsten, ‘Studies in Testimony,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1925, 1§, pp. 
5-31. 


4 EF. H. Moore, Experimental Studies in Testimonial 
Accuracy, Appendix B, I and VI. 

18H. Sherman Oberly, ‘A Comparison of the 
Spans of Attention and Memory,’’ American Journal 
of Psychology, April-1928, 40, pp. 295-302. 

168A. Van Gunnep, ‘‘La formation des legendes,’’ 
pp. 158-159; M. C. Otto, ‘Testimony and Human 
Nature,’’ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
May, 1918, 9, pp. 98-104; E. H. Moore, *‘Experimen- 
tal Studies in Testimonial Accuracy,”’ Appendix B, I 


and II. 
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in the line of vision between the students 
and two combatants, stooped, picked up 
the disputed book, and placed it on the 
table. Only four of the 28 subjects re- 
called this action on her part, and nine 
failed to recall the fact that she later waved 
a book in the air and carried it from the 
room.'’ 

Among the many experiments that of 
Smith!* was especially well planned to 
indicate the limited range of observation. 
He asked his subjects to observe squares 
pasted on a large cardboard for the pur- 
pose of making an estimate as to their 
number. During the observation period 
the experimenter, in plain view of his sub- 
jects arose, left the rostrum, walked to the 
end of the platform, picked up a book, and 
groped aimlessly and awkwardly at the 
end of the platform, after which he walked 
back to his seat and concluded the experi- 
ment. After making estimates and re- 
suming classwork for one-half hour, the 
subjects were questioned as to the experi- 
menter’s activity during the time that at- 
tention was directed to the squares. 
About 50 per cent of the subjects had 
failed to observe any of the movements 
of the experimenter, although he was at 
all times within their range of vision. 
Those actions which appear to have but 
incidental relationship or which do not 
help to interpret the situation are given 
careless attention. 

All studies point to decreasing accuracy 
with increasing complexity.'* What must 
be the condition where heavy case loads 
makes demands beyond the retention 
powers of the worker? What actually 


17 E. H. Moore, sbid., Appendix B, I. 

18 Emory Smith, ‘The Fallibility of Eye-Witness 
Testimony,'’ American Journal of Police Science, 1930, 
I, 487-95. 

19 Edward K. Strong, ‘Effect of Length of Series 
upon Recognition Memory,"’ Psychological Review, 


November, 1912, 19, pp. 447-462. 


happens many times is that a plausible 
explanation or stereotype fills the void 
occasioned by faulty memory. 

The opportunities for error producing 
suggestions are most numerous in social 
work. Clients who have been reported in 
biased fashion by the press or about whom 
office gossip centers stand little chance of 
unbiased analysis in the case record. 
Bird's study” at the University of Minne- 
sota indicates that reading one erroneous 
press account increased errors in terms of 
the account for about one-fourth of the 
answers. Further, the suggestion which 
leads to inaccurate records may be a part 
of the incident observed. In McKeever's? 
experiment the participants in a hold-up 
often indicated in their conversation be- 
havior contrary to their staged action. 
Where this was the case, the reports tended 
to substitute the suggested action for the 
overt. 

The offhand opinions of police officers 
or the conversation of the client may also 
furnish the substance from which develop 
numerous fictions in the record. In this 
connection Professor Miinsterberg® of 
Harvard cites his experience as a witness 
concerning the burglarious entry of his 
own house when he testified under oath 
that the burglars, who were two in num- 
ber, had entered at night by a cellar win- 
dow, had taken such and such clothing, 
had left drops of candle wax on the second 
floor, and on the dining room table a large 
mantel clock packed in wrapping paper 
which they had not taken. Later he found 
all of these statements to be in error. 
Hasty observation was partly responsible. 


20 Charles, Bird, ‘Influence of the Press upon the 
Accuracy of Reports,’’ Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, July, 1927, 22, pp. 123-9 

*1 Kimball, ‘Psychology and Evidence,’’ ‘‘Central 
Law Journal, 1917, 84, pp. 284-8. 

22 Hugo Miinsterberg, ‘Psychology and Crime,”’ 
Chicago Legal Notes, 1908, 40, p. 228. 
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Statements of others accounted for the re- 
mainder. That the entrance was made 
through the cellar window had been first 
suggested by the police and was accepted 
without verification, while the testimony 
regarding two burglars was unsuported 
by any evidence except the statement of 
the apprehended one. Professor Miin- 
sterberg concludes, ‘‘In spite of my best 
intention, in spite of good memory and 
calm mood, a whole series of confusions, 
of illusions, of forgetting, or wrong con- 
clusions, and of yielding to suggestions 
were mingled with what I had to report 
under oath.”’ 

The very nature of the worker's question 
may predict the degree of caution or error 
present in the answer of the client. Mor- 
gan,”* in questioning 150 students regard- 
ing a recent intruder, discovered that the 
questions, ‘‘Do you think he was very 
tall?’’ or ‘‘How tall was he?”’ increased the 
answers in terms of tallness. ‘‘Was the 
suit black or brown?’’ accomplished a 
similar result for these colors, while 18 
per cent provided the visitor with a button- 
hole flower after this item was suggested 
in a question. Only 24 per cent had the 
courage to overcome the suggestion, 
“Why didn’t he look at theclass?’’ The ac- 
curacy on such questioning Morgan found 
to range from 3 per cent to 95 per cent with 
about 40 per cent representing the average. 
Are we warranted in assigning a higher 
accuracy rating to statements given in 
answer to questions propounded by social 
workers? For this reason many case rec- 
ords are without value for the scientific 
analysis of causes since the worker may in 
many cases have suggested set causes by the 
very nature of the interview. 

The delayed preparation of the case rec- 
ord adds to the content of error. In 


*8C. S. Morgan, ‘‘Study in the Psychology of 


Testimony,’ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 


1917, 8, pp. 222-32. 


many agencies this is a part of a daily rou- 
tine. In others delay of several days may 
occur between the investigation and the 
dictating or writing of the record. Usu- 
ally several investigations have to be re- 
called at a time; in some cases they may 
number a score or more. Nearly all stu- 
dies indicate that memory loss is greatest 
within the first few hours after observation 
and that che forgetting curve declines less 
rapidly with the passage of time. The 
earlier studies of Ebbinghaus show that 
one-half of nonsense material is forgotten 
within thirty minutes and four-fifths 
within thirty days. But, clearly, no one 
would accuse social workers of confining 
their attention to nonsense material. 
Their recall material partakes more of the 
nature of personal experiences, two-fifths 
of which is lost in a two weeks’ period.” 

Related to the forgetting rate is another 
source of error which increases with delayed 
recall. The desire to have the story com- 
pleted and all of the unknown parts filled 
in is as frequent among social workers as 
it is among the readers of novels.** This 
drive for completion must give color to the 
suggested flower, an odorto the rose,” or it 
must integrate two unrelated incidents 
into relationship.?’ In recall the skewed 
curve approaches normal proportions and 
the one-sided figure becomes balanced.* 
These drives for consistency and complete- 


% A. Jersild, ‘Memory for the Pleasant as Compared 
with the Unpleasant,"’ Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
o£9, 1931, 14, pp. 284-288; A. Wohl gemuth, “The 
Influence of Feeling on Memory," British Journal of 
Psychology, 1922-1923, 13, PP. 405-429. 

% Morgan, Joc. cét. 

26 Grace K. Adams, ‘‘Experimental Study of Mem- 
ory Color and Related Phenomena,"’ American Journal 
of Psychology, July, 1923, 34, PP. 359-407- 

87M. C. Otto, ‘“Testimony and Human Nature,”’ 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1918, 
9, Pp. 98-104. 

28F. T. Perkins, ‘Symmetry in Visual Recall,”’ 
American Journal of Psychology, July, 1932, 44, Pp- 473- 
go. 
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ness help to explain many of the substitu- 
tions which appear in memory. 

How then is the worker to sift the ac- 
curate from those items created by fiction 
and by wishful thinking? Is the element 
of certainty a safe guide? Strong** believes 
it is. From his findings only those mem- 
ories accompanied by a feeling of absolute 
certainty may be accepted as possessing 
high accuracy. Those items of which the 
worker is only reasonably sure or merely 
certain are little better than random 
guesses. 

Moore found that even absolute cer- 
tainty does not always insure accuracy.*° 
In recalling the year of past events and ex- 
periences subjects who substantiated their 
certainty with detailed association were 
found often to be in error. The answer 
suported by “‘Just before we came West”’ 
was four years late. The same answer by 
another was two years early. The fact 
that one located an event by associating it 
“with a visit from an aunt from the 
East’’ was also wrong. Over and above 
the errors occasioned by faulty recall are 
the inadequacies of the descriptive terms*! 
used in the case record. If it is difficult 
for the writer of the record to recall the 
bases of his own evaluations after a lapse 
of several weeks, the inability of other 
workers to gain correct impressions must 
be as Sheffield*? indicates indeed great. 
In five chapters dealing with case work- 
ers’ judgments on personality and person- 
ality traits, Karpf reveals the extreme 
subjectivity which characterizes the de- 


2° Edward K. Strong, “Effect of Time Interval upon 
Recognition Memory,’’ Psychological Review, Sept. 
1913, 20, Pp. 339-72. 

30 EF. H. Moore, “‘Experimental Studies in Testimon- 
ial Accuracy,’’ Appendix B, XII. 

5 This problem of terminology is not, however, 
peculiar to case recording. It tends to characterize 
all the social sciences especially the more recent ones. 

82 Ada E. Sheffield, Case Study Possibilities, Boston 
Research Bureau on Social Case Work, 1922, pp. 50-51. 


scriptive terminology.** He pleads for 
“objective descriptions of behavior,’ and 
a standardized terminology. Following a 
listing of judgments related to physical 
appearance, Karpf states: 


It will be obvious that most of the judgments regard- 
ing ‘‘appearance,”’ “‘physique’’ and ‘‘dress’’ enumer- 
ated above, are highly subjective, being based on the 
impression which the client made on the case worker. 
At times, they are no more than what the worker 
thinks her impression was, since frequently the case 
worker depends on her memory for these impressions. 
But assuming that her memory is to be depended upon, 
how much reliance can we place on such evaluative 
terms as ‘“‘agrecable,’’ ‘“‘attractive,’’ “charming,” 
*‘colorless,’’ ‘‘cute,’’ ‘‘excellent,’’ ‘‘fair,’’ ‘‘fine,”’ 
“‘likeable,”’ ‘‘sweet,’’ and for that matter any of the 
other expressions enumerated as having been used by 
the case workers to describe the appearance of the 
clients? Again, how dependable are such statements 
as Mr. L. has an “‘expressive face,’’ or ‘sympathetic 
eyes,” or ‘kindly wrinkles,’’ or that his ‘‘speech is 
pleasing,’’ or he has “‘pleasant manners,"’ etc., etc.? 
Similarly, can we assume that the workers were very 
objective when they recorded their client as “‘looking 
badly,"’ or that he “‘looks better,’’ or that he ‘looks 
peculiar,”’ etc.; or that he is an ‘‘easy going type,"’ or 
an ‘‘emotional type,’ or a ‘‘pleasant type,’’ or a 
“remarkable type’? Is it not possible that the very 
same person who would seem to present an agreeable 
appearance, or any other kind of appearance at one 
time or to one worker would be judged by another 
worker altogether differently? Will an ‘‘expressive 
face’’ seem expressive to all workers, and are all work- 
ers able to differentiate ‘kindly wrinkles’ from ordi- 
nary wrinkles wrought by age and suffering? Are 
“sympathetic eyes”’ likely to be recognized as ‘‘sym- 
pathetic’’ by most workers? In the same way, might 
we not ask whether we know enough about ‘‘types’’ 
Cif indeed there be such types as enumerated), so that 
they may be recognized by all workers and even by the 
same worker under different circumstances?** 


THE SOCIAL WORK STAFF 


We will now give attention to the third 
phase of this analysis, namely, the nature 
of the staff as related to the accuracy of its 


3M. J. Karpf, ‘The Scientific Basis of Social Work,” 
Columbia University Press, 1931. Chapters III, V, 
VI, VIII, and IX. 

4 Tbid., pp. 165-166. 
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records. Briefly, the great proportion of 
social workers found in the various agen- 
cies may be characterized as intelligent and 
well educated, women with special train- 
ing in the art of investigation. In making 
this statement, I am fully aware of the 
many men who have also chosen some 
phase of social work as a profession. 
Nevertheless, the great majority of all 
workers are of the opposite sex,—so much 
so, that one of my friends has facetiously 
characterized social workers as a ‘‘mobile 
mob of maidens meditating matrimony.”’ 

Let us for a moment consider these ac- 
curacy and error producing factors in the 
staff composition. I have already indi- 
cated that social workers are intelligent 
and educated persons. At least nine in- 
vestigators have concerned themselves 
with the relationship of intelligence to 
recall ability. Practically all agreethat the 
fullness of the report is influenced by in- 
telligence, but six of these*® are emphatic 
in their statement that no significant cor- 
relation exists between intelligence and 
recallaccuracy. Similarconclusions follow 
for the level of education. The tendency 
toward error seems to be quite independent 
of the education or intelligence possessed. 

Another factor to consider is that of age. 
The present opposition to the employ- 
ment of workers prior to the twenty-fifth 


* E. L. Thorndike, Wilfird Lay, and P. R. Dean, 
“Relation of Accuracy in Sensory Discrimination to 
General Intelligence,’ American Journal of Psychology, 
July, 1909, 20, pp. 364-9; John A. McGeoch, ‘‘The 
Fidelity of Report of Normal and Sub-Normal Chil- 
dren,’ American Journal of Psychology, 1925, 36; *‘In- 
telligence and the Ability to Report,’’ American Journal of 
Psychology, October, 1928, 40, pp. 595-9; Edward K. 
Strong, “Effect of Length of Series upon Recognition 
Memory,’’ Psychological Review, Nov. 1912, 19, pp. 
447-62; H. Meltzer, ‘“The Forgetting of Pleasant and 
Unpleasant Experiences in Relation to Intelligence 
and Achievement,"’ Jow-nal of Social Psychology, 1930, 
2, pp. 217-27; Alfred Kuraner, ‘Consistency of Testi- 
monial Accuracy,”’ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 


£9, 1931, 22, pp. 406-14. 


year cannot be justified on the basis of 
accuracy alone. Testing students from 
the primary to the college level, Keil®® dis- 
covered no improvement in recall ability 
beyond the grammar school group. A 
study of the recall of motion pictures,*? 
using as subjects over 700 residents of sev- 
eral Vermont villages, determined the re- 
call ability of both adolescents and adults. 
The experimenters found that improvement 
in recall was rectilinear with high reliabil- 
ity to the age of 15 and that this improve- 
ment continued at a decreasing rate to 
about the age of 23. They found a cor- 
responding decline, also rectilinear in 
nature, between the ages of 45 and 60, with 
a median ability evidenced at 55 somewhat 
below that found at 13. 

We now turn our attention to the factor 
of sex. Does the inclusion of so many 
women on the staff in any way bias the 
records which they produce? 

A review of 26 experiments**® dealing 
with the recall ability of males and fe- 
males discloses significant differences. 
Placing the studies in array from the one 
giving pronounced male advantage to that 
giving pronounced female superiority, one 
finds that action and connected sense ma- 
terial is exclusively within the male col- 
umn except for one selection dealing with 
domestic duties. The women, on the 
other hand, reveal a consistent advantage 
for disconnected material. The study by 
the present writer indicates certain sex 


36 **An Experimental Study of Memory,”’ Psycho- 
logical Review, 1894, 1, p. 602. 

37 Herbert S. Conrad and Harold E. Jones, ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Studies of Motion Pictures; Adolescent and 
Adult Sex Differences in Immediate and Delayed Re- 
call,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, Nov. 1931, 2, pp. 
433-57; H. E. Jones, H. Conrad, and A. Horn, *‘Psy- 
chological Studies of Motion Pictures,’’ University of 
California Publication of Psychology, 1928, 3, pp. 225-243 

38 A list of these references, supplied by the author, 
had to be omitted because of limitations of space.— 
Editors. 
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distinctions in recall. Testing college 
men and women on news events of the 
past ten years, women excelled only for 
items dealing with scandal or notoriety. 
For items concerning national affairs, 
aviation, or science their efficiency was less 
than one-half that of men. Boring, in 
testing for recall of a moving picture, 
found the accuracy of the women did not 
exceed that of the children tested. Con- 
rad and Jones drew further sex differenti- 
ations. Testing some 750 subjects, they 
found distinct female superiority for the 
romantic and for details of tender, pa- 
thetic episodes, while the males were su- 
perior in questions involving number of 
items and scenes related to fighting. The 
authors conclude that those of each sex 
excel in questions touching their own par- 
ticular interest or training. This superi- 
ority, as in previous cases, is relative, since 
the similarity between the sexes is greater 
than the difference. Comparisons of the 
scores obtained by men and women 
yielded correlations ranging from plus .51 
to plus .95. Testing a somewhat different 
aspect of accuracy is the work of Miinster- 
berg. He sought to measure the influence 
of discussion in the final establishment of 
recall judgments. He found women stu- 
dents less ready than men to alter first 
judgments after a critical discussion of the 
observed material and, as a result, their 
final judgments were much less accurate 
than those of the males. 

The reader must bear in mind that the 
advantages indicated above are all relative 
and not absolute. The ranges of response 
overlap. What may be said is that the 
average recall of one sex exceeds the aver- 
age recall of the other in the fields indi- 
cated. It does not follow that the findings 
give prediction values for the individual 
case. Clearly no agency would be justi- 
fied in employing wholly male or female 
workers to imsure accuracy. 


Upto now my conclusions have indicated 
no unusual accuracy for social workers. 
But surely, some of you are saying, the 
professional training for investigation 
which the worker receives offsets the limi- 
tations which apply to those without 
such training. Certainly the worker trained 
in observation and recall is to be trusted. 
Because of the limited attention span of 
subjects*® one might assume that trained 
witnesses would later present more accu- 
rate recall than untrained subjects. Stud- 
ies, however, do not support this con- 
clusion. 

The experiment which occurred at the 
Congress of Psychologists and Jurists re- 
ported by Van Gennep* is too well known 
for repetition. Of 40 trained men present, 
only one presented fewer than 20 per cent 
errors on immediate recall. Thirteen in 
all honesty gave a narrative report with 
more than 50 per cent errors. Over half 
added ten or more per cent of pure fiction. 
Numerous recent studies would substanti- 
ate well this tendency on the part of 
trained and prepared observers. Marsten,*! 
in testing with a repeated episode, in- 
cluded among the subjects twelve lawyers 
who had been informed of the previous 
incident and were well aware that an 
experiment was being staged. Two of 
these had been witnesses on the previous 
occasion. It is interesting to note that 
the accuracy of these two witnesses actu- 
ally decreased on the second experiment. 
Kafka*® found detectives no more reliable 


39H. Sherman Oberly, ‘‘A Comparison of the 
Spans of Attention and Memory,"’ American Journal 
of Psychology, April, 1928, 40 pp. 295-302. 

40 “*La formation des legendes,’’ pp. 158-159. 

‘1 William M. Marsten, ‘‘Studies in Testimony,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1925, 15, pp- 
5-31. 

2 Gustav Kafka, ‘Ein Aussageversuch mit Krimi- 
nalbeamten,"’ (A Reproduction Experiment with De- 
tectives), Zeitschr. f. Angewandte Psychol. 31 (2-4), 
Sept. 1928, pp. 173-201. 
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witnesses than average citizens. The 
present writer in one of his tests* dis- 
covered somewhat similar results. The 
three journalism students who were 
warned than an event was about to be 
staged registered an accuracy below the 
average level of the unwarned group. A 
further question is raised by Karpf regard- 
ing the quality of social work training. 
In an investigation conducted in 1931, he 
discovered that of 565 courses in social 
work practice offered in some 28 schools, 
that only two courses were given in in- 
terviewing and but three in recording. 
No course was found dealing directly 
with accuracy of recall although some 
eleven courses in psychology may have 
touched upon this phenomenon. It is 
also possible that certain of the 72 
courses in social research may have in- 
cluded a practical approach to the accuracy 
of records.* 

That the training of the social worker 
in this respect was far from ideal in 1925 
was indicated by Jarrett*® who held that as 
long as the pattern cases studied were for 
the most part those of workers lacking the 
discipline of research we could hope for 


43E. H. Moore, ‘Experimental Studies in Testimon- 
ial Accuracy.”’ 


4 Karpf, The Scientific Basis of Social Work, pp. 393- 


4o2. 

4 Mary C. Jarrett, ‘“The Need for Research in 
Social Case Work by Experienced Social Workers Who 
Are Themselves Doing the Case Work,’ Journal of 
Soctal Forces, UI, 669. 
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little improvement. Miss Sheffield*® sev- 
eral years before this supported the posi- 
tion already taken by Steiner‘? that the 
best training for accuracy of interpretation 
and expression was to be found in the ‘‘re- 
search worker's method.”’ 

In conclusion, this indictment of limita- 
tions which I have presented regarding the 
social worker and her records is not in- 
tended to disparage that profession, nor to 
suggest that her records are without value. 
I have been too closely associated with the 
early preparation of workers to permit such 
emphasis. With all the opportunities 
presented for error, case records are still 
valuable and necessary. But the fact that 
social workers are human beings and as 
such are liable to all the frailities of mem- 
ory which characterize the rest of man- 
kind, in no way lessens the necessity for 
records which are accurate in their por- 
trayal of ‘The client, his personality, his 
character, his problems, and his attitude 
toward his problems. Indeed, of what 
value is the record if it be not accurate?’’*8 
Social workers may not evidence greatly 
different mental processes from the 40,000 
subjects who have been tested in the ex- 
periments which form the basis for this 
paper. However, a critical awareness of 
the problem herein discussed may lead to 
more satisfactory records in the future 


46 Ada E. Sheffield, Case Study Possibilities, p. 52 

47 Jesse F. Steiner, Education for Social Work, The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1921, p. §. 

‘8 Karpf, ‘The Scientific Basis of Social Work, p. 144 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 
FRANKLIN THOMAS 


Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


LTHOUGH a discussion of socio- 
logical principles underlying child 
development might well imply the 

application of sociological] principles to the 
care and training of the child, the process 
has here been reversed, and the attempt 
has been made to formulate some socio- 
logical principles on the basis of methods 
and procedure observed in child care, 
especially at Hastings-on-Hudson. 

Our institution, occupying forty acres of 
land overlooking the Hudson River, is 
constructed and operated. on what is 
known as the cottage plan. Its ten cot- 
tages surround a common playground, and 
each is a complete unit, with its own kit- 
chen, dining room, refrigerator, and, in 
fact, all of the equipment of the ordinary 
family home. Following the family pat- 
tern, we have no age grouping in these ten 
homes, but assign children from little tots 
to those of high school size to each cot- 
tage. In addition tothe cottages, we have 
a school, a greenhouse, a poultry yard, an 
orchard, and a garden. We are, in fact, a 
community of two hundred fifty persons, 
and we pay our respects to normal family 
and community life by copying them as 
closely as we can. Moreover, so far as 
types of children are concerned, including 
intelligence levels, behavior norms, and 
cultural backgrounds, we approximate a 
cross section of the average neighborhood. 
To these physical and human factors add 
certain ideals, organizations, and policies, 
and you have our “‘set-up’’ for child de- 
velopment. 

This “‘set-up’’ is our attempt to arrange 
a community—a situation where the child 
may function and develop in such a way 


as to satisfy the fundamental requirements 
of the social world in which he is to live, 
and where his inner urges or “‘wishes’’ 
may be directed into profitable channels. 
The social world expects him, among other 
things, to be honest and law abiding; to be 
able to codperate with his fellows; to be 
possessed of a fair degree of initiative; to 
be able to maintain a balance between his 
individual ‘‘wishes’’ and his socialization; 
and to have attained to an emotional inde- 
pendence. As I have already indicated, 
our model is the good family home in a 
wholesome community, which we assume 
is the nearest we can come to an effective 
situation for child development. We do 
not offer our “‘set-up’’ as a rival of the 
family home, but only as a substitute in 
the case of children for whom, because of 
some good reason, family life is not avail- 
able. As a part of our family-community 
situation we have the cottage homes, the 
playground, scout organizations, as well 
as various societies and clubs; and we sup- 
plement these usual activities with a sys- 
tem of self-government, as many outside 
contacts as possible, and a plan whereby 
the children earn and spend their own 
money. 

We use self government as a means to an 
end, the end being the development of ini- 
tiative, responsibility, a capacity forteam- 
work and a sense of fair play. It is inter- 
esting to watch. Each cottage group ts a 
council which meets weekly, and it elects 
its Own representatives to a general coun- 
cil which meets once a month. The cot- 
tage council is a working body, while the 
general council is a discussion group which 
formulates policies. Some interesting cases 
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arise which frequently need careful and 
unobtrusive steering. A few years ago 
a serious situation developed in one of 
the cottages when the three council mem- 
bers took several smaller boys off the 
grounds, which was their right, but per- 
mitted them to swim in the nearby Saw 
Mill River, which is both swift and dan- 
gerous, and, incidentally, is a part of the 
water supply of Yonkers. This was an 
infraction of the law as well as of our local 
rules and called for summary action. The 
general council met and unseated the three 
council members, leaving the cottage 
without representation and deprived of all 
privileges. This called for action by the 
cottage council. They held a meeting 
for the purpose of deposing their represen- 
tatives and electing three new ones. 
Nothing came of it, however, because the 
three council members happened to be the 
three best fighters inthe cottage. A small 
boy would rise, but finding himself glared 
at by three pairs of menacing eyes he 
would suddenly find he had nothing to 
say; and the meeting ended in pointless dis- 
cussion. The cottage father, an intelli- 
gent young man, who has since traveled 
far in child welfare work, looked on, but 
kept entirely out of the picture. Addi- 
tional meetings were held until finally one 
budding statesman moved a secret ballot. 
The motion was instantly carried, the 
council members were deposed, new repre- 
sentatives were elected, and the cottage 
was restored to its former position of 
dignity. 

On another occasion, a boy committed a 
vulgar offense in a dormitory and was sen- 
tenced to sleep outdoors every night for 
two weeks. The cottage parents pro- 
tested as it was February, and the ground 
was covered with snow and ice; but the 
council insisted that the verdict had been 
reached after due deliberation and should 
stand. Iwas forewarned that a delegation 


would wait upon me, which gave me an 
Opportunity to do some thinking. | 
agreed with the justice of the verdict, but 
brought up the possibility of pneumo- 
nia, and even the death of the offender, 
which would bring disgrace to the in- 
stitution and its beloved board of trus- 
tees. This was a new thought, and the 
council thereupon returned to its delib- 
To make a long story short, the 
This case and 


erations. 
offender washed windows! 
the one preceding illustrate a principle 
which we regard as highly important for 
child development, namely the full partici- 
pation of the individual in the planning 
and functioning of the group. As a means 
of establishing order and enforcing regu- 
lations, self-government has not been con- 
spicuously successful ; but as a developer of 
qualities necessary in later life, its educa- 
tional value is high, and the institutioncan 
afford to stand a little chaos and awk- 
wardness now if, by so doing, it can give 
its children better training for citizenship. 

Now and then somebody has an inordi- 
nate desire for new experience, one of the 
‘‘wishes’’ which keep our lives from be- 
coming monotonous. Reginald was a fat, 
pop-eyed little boy of eleven, who had a 
‘Damon and Phintias’’ covenant with one 
Willie. Reginald and Willie occupied ad- 
jacent seats in school, ate at the same table, 
slept side by side in the dormitory, and 
were constantly in each other's company 
on the playground. But all of their 
planning was done through notes which 
they deposited in a hollow tree. One 
morning they were missing. In a short 
time, however, I received a ring from the 
Yonkers police. An unfeeling cop, it 
seems, had picked them up, a thing which 
they could not understand, as they were 
walking quietly through the city and 
minding their own business at three 
o'clock in the morning on their way to 
join the United States Navy. A quiet 
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talk in which sympathy was expressed for 
their ambition persuaded them to put off 
their plan for a few years. 

About a year later, the desire for new 
experience again seized upon Reginald and 
Willie, but this time the case was not so 
simple. One day, two days, a week went 
by and we became greatly worried. On 
the eighth day, however, the Yonkers 
police again notified me that they had the 
boys in custody. Reginald and Willie 
had been camping all the time on an unfre- 
quented part of our own land bordering on 
the Hudson River, chary of moving north 
or south for fear of detection. A week of 
raw food and cheerless nights, however, 
had finally culminated in a fight, followed 
by a decision to return home. But, of 
course, the return must be one befitting 
heroes. So the boys went a mile north 
to Hastings and told a policeman that they 
were runaways from Graham School. 
Something must have been left out of that 
cop's boyhood, however, because he told 
them to “‘get the ---- back where they 
belonged.’’ They thereupon walked the 
railroad tracks four miles south to Yonkers. 
The Yonkers police were more accommo- 
dating and I was compelled to drive down 
and bring the heroes back in style. Again 
I talked with them, and found that the 
idea of joining the navy was still on in full 
force. This time I pointed out the absurd- 
ity of joining the navy with their meager 
education, which would consign them to a 
life of deck swabbing, and they were al- 
lowed to mop up the chapel to get the idea 
concretely. This resulted in a decision to 
work hard on their geography and 
arithmetic, and join the navy later on with 
attainments that would enable them to 
become petty officers. Thus a ‘‘wish"’ re- 
directed is better than ‘‘wish’’ suppressed, 
with its usual aftermath of indirect and 
stubborn rebellion. Reginald and Willie 
furnished no further excitement. 


In his book, Péloting Modern Youth, Dr. 
Sadler wonders if ‘‘our young people are 
too safe,”’ and if it is unwise ‘“‘to make the 
pathway of youth too easy, convenient, 
and free from difficulties."’. This thought 
that man needs opposition and a struggle 
to bring out the best that is in him has 
found expression in the writings of all 
time. One writer holds that “‘men do 
more when they have certain difficulties 
to surmount than whenthey have supposed 
blessings to enjoy;’’ another, that the en- 
vironment should supply enough obstacles 
to stimulate people to effort, but not 
enough to discourage them. Sadler, with 
certain modifications, would apply this 
principle to the training of many of our 
adolescents. Properly interpreted and ap- 
plied, this view seems entirely sound. Of 
the two cases which follow, the first testi- 
fies to the beneficial effects of a few ob- 
stacles to be overcome; the second, to the 
profit to be derived from an independent ad- 
venture in the business of making one's 
own way in the world. 

George graduated from our eighth grade 
at the age of fourteen, and entered high 
school as a matter of course, He pos- 
sessed a mind much above the average and 
we had planned to send him to college. 
He took four subjects in high school and 
““flunked"’ them all miserably at the end of 
the year, Vocational and psychiatric 
counsel advised us to let him repeat the 
year, and George, himself, begged for an 
other chance. By the middle of the second 
year it was apparent that George was mak- 
ing no effort whatsoever, and I placed the 
boy, who was then over sixteen, on a farm 
in upstate New York two miles from the 
nearest village. Plowing fields, pitching 
hay, milking cows and traveling two miles 
to school through the snow evidently did 
more for George than all of our well inten- 
tioned motivation, because he managed 
somehow to graduate from high school 
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four years later. George proved that he 
was human by crowing a little when he 
sent me an invitation to his graduation, 
little realizing that I was doing some 
crowing myself. 

Larry, aged seventeen, was an excellent 
ball player who hoped to become a pro- 
fessional. I succeeded in getting a try- 
out for him with a minor league team 
where he made a fine showing, but did not 
land a job. Larry had always been a well 
adjusted boy, but this disappointment had 
abad effect uponhim. He became restless, 
dour, and discontented to such a degree 
that he was hard to live with, and would 
not codperate in any plan we tried to make 
for him. Soon after his eighteenth birth- 
day he disappeared, taking with him a 
pair of spikes, a fielder’s glove and five 
dollars in cash. Nothing was heard of 
Larry for five months, when he wrote me 
from Chicago, and no prodigal son ever 
kicked himself more unmercifully. How 
he missed his clean bed, his bath, and his 
three meals a day! Would I take him 
back? The poor boy had followed a base- 
ball ‘‘lead'’ to South Carolina, and he had 
continued to follow the same mirage 
He had 


been banished from towns, had slept in 


through twenty-eight states. 
jails, and had not so much as set foot on a 
baseball field! Upon his return he became 
a veritable missionary of contentment. 
He is still with us, and the good he does 
our morale would entitle him to a salary in 
any institution, He now offers a fine pic- 
ture of the desire for security, with his in- 
dustry, his thrife and his growing bank 
account. Sadler says that many boys, 
after they are seventeen or eighteen, would 
profit by such an experience; and I am 
inclined to think he is right, although one 
would hardly like to see them subjected 
to the risks involved in the wonderings and 
vicissitudes of Larry. It may interest you 
to know that Larry is to have another try- 


Out next spring. 
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Not at all spectacular, but one of the 
most puzzling cases I have known, is that 
of a fifteen year old boy, who has such a 
yen for security that, if we did not watch 
him constantly, he would work himself 
into a decline. This one ‘‘wish’’ seems 
to dominate his whole life. He is amiable, 
friendly, modest, and contented, but, due 
to earlier hardships, his inclination is to 
grub and toil, denying himself all sorts of 
boyish joys in order to swell his savings. 
He fights for a chance to cane chairs and to 
do any kind of work that will net him a 
little money. He is not stingy or actively 
selfish, but is seriously and ploddingly 
looking out for a safe future. He has been 
cut down to a paper route which keeps him 
in the open, and we have had to schedule 
his play time forcibly. He has long since 
outgrown his original nickname ‘‘Jakey,"’ 
and is now known as ‘‘Sandy.’’ Fortu- 
nately, Sandy has a good mind, and we are 
hoping that his interest in school, along 
with a little help from the playground, 
may eventually produce a better balance in 
the direction of his energies. His desire 
for security must be tied up with some new 
experience, such as this present awakening 
of interest in his studies, which will give 
him as much hope for security as the 
things he is now doing. 

Of all the so-called wishes, none can be 
more baffling than the desire for response 
in some of its ma@ifestations. In Its 
simple and usual forms it is not difficult to 
cope with, if one gives it a chance for 
wholesome and reasonably free expres 
sion; but it sometimes appears in unusual 
and even unlovely disguises. This is evi- 
dent in the following cases. Alice, at the 
age of nine, was taken from her mother on 
a charge of improper guardianship and 
placed with a childless couple. After 
struggling with the girl for two years, the 
couple gave up; and application was made 
for her admission to our institution. Upon 
reading the history, we hesitated. She 
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was unresponsive, impudent, and disobedi- 
ent almost to che point of incorrigibility, 
and we feared her influence. Finally, she 
was admitted on trial, and, much to our 
surprise, she slipped into our life without 
a ripple, was a most amiable and law 
abiding girl, and gave us no trouble from 
the day she entered until she left at the age 
of seventeen. The answer is fairly ob- 
vious. The court had charged her mother 
with being an improper person, but the 
girl had never accepted the verdict. She 
had resented and rebelled against the at- 
tempts of the lovehungry foster mother to 
usurp the place of her real mother. Inthe 
institution no such attempt was made, and 
what might be termed a communal condi- 
tioning of the love response took place. 
Edward's case differs from that of Alice 
in that his eccentric behavior took place 
within the institution. This boy came 
tous at the age of twelve. He was born in 
a reformatory of a young woman who 
later cook her own life in a quarrel over a 
man; and, during the intervening years, 
Edward was shunted about from pillar to 
post. We know little of this part of his 
life, but we do know that when he came 
to us he hated everybody and everything. 
He repelled all offers of friendship and af- 
fection, and acted like an animal at bay. 
A smile would only bring a look which 
seemed to say, ‘‘What do you want of me? 
What'syour graft?’’. If ever 1 have seen 
an example of Adler's ‘‘hated child,”’ 
Edward was just that. Wesought advice, 
but to little avail. Two years later a gen- 
tle, elderly, maiden lady joined our staff in 
a humble position, and Edward was as- 
signed to help her in the cleaning of class 
rooms. We never knew just what appeal 
she had for this boy, but we do know that 
in some way she got inside his ugly shell, 
and a beautiful friendship sprang up be- 
tween them. They talked along as they 
worked together, and the homely philos- 


ophy of the little lady must have smoothed 
out much of the tangle of Edward's inner 
life. We tiptoed around this situation, 
being careful not to distrub it even by 
seeming to notice that Edward was soften- 
ing, that he talked less grudgingly when 
spoken to, and that he began to take his 
place among the boys on the playground. 
We see here the cursory, casual approach 
of the little lady winning out where 
authority had failed, because the attitude 
of equality comes in a situation of equality, 
not in hollow gestures. The homely phi- 
losophy of his new friend made a good sub- 
stitute for the guidance that authority 
would give. At sixteen, Edward was 
placed out at his own request, and there is 
ample evidence that he has become a well 
adjusted boy. He wrote me a few months 
ago that he was getting ready to enter 
college. 

For the form of response known as 
‘puppy love’’ we have one stock policy— 
we take a seat on the side lines. It needs 
regulating now and then—even a game of 
marbles gets out of hand occasionally— 
but it is usually wise to let it run its course 
like numerous other human ailments. Our 
policy of not separating the sexes on the 
playground is of long standing. When it 
was first inaugurated, heads wagged. 
There was an occasional clandestine meet- 
ing as it was; what would happen if we let 
the boys and girls mingle all over the 
grounds? Again the answer is obvious. 
We learned that the child is safeguarded 
when the opposite sex becomes ordinary 
and without any special novelty, and that 
natural association tends to erradicate mor- 
bid attitudes. We do not claim to have 
rediscovered the basis of exogamy; but we 
do notice that it is now quite the ching 
among the older boys to have a girl in the 
outside community. Apparently Wester- 
marck was right! 

I have suggested the laissez faire attitude 
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for puppy love, and am convinced that a 
touch of this doctrine would not be amiss 
elsewhere, as indicated in the following 
case. On a recent trip to an institution 
in a neighboring state, a thirteen year old 
lad engaged me in conversation. With 
scarcely any preliminaries he told me that 
he was a problem case. He was quite 
intrigued with himself. He lied; he 
stole; he was destructive; and he didn’t 
know why he did those things! He dis- 
cussed his case worker quite frankly. She 
was doing the best she could, but she did 
not understand him. He had the whole 
patter, and he was really good. I ven- 
tured to suggest that a playground with 25 
or 30 other boys might help him, but he 
dismissed the idea as of no value. He 
did not do well in group life! When I 
repeated the conversation to the superin- 
tendent, he laughed and said *‘Oh, he tried 
that on you, did he? He's anew boy here, 
and we are experimenting on him with a 
little dose of wholesome neglect.’’ 1 am 
keeping in touch with the experiment. 
That boy must be made to see that he can 
get what he wants only in groups, and he 
has already had too many escapes from 
that notion. He needs to work for his 
recognition on the playground—not get 
it from his case worker. 

It is evident that some splendid instru- 
ments for child development are often ap- 
plied in such a way as to defeat their own 
ends. Summer camps schedule the chil- 
dren's day so fully as to leave no chance for 
independent action; simple games are su- 
pervised so thoroughly as to leave no play 
for the child's imagination. Last summer 
I had an opportunity to observe the or- 
ganized play activities in a western insti- 
tution. I was shown a record of what was 
going on every minute of the children’s 
playtime. What, for example, was twelve 
year old Johnny Jones doing at 4:30 on 


that pleasant afternoon? Let's see; 
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‘*‘Jones, Johnny’’! Johnny was playing 
marbles on Section D in the northwest 
corner of the playground under Miss 


Brown, supervisor. I went to Section D 
and sure enough, there was Johnny with 
nineteen other boys. Miss Brown called 
the roll, gave out the marbles and the 
games began. They were nice, decorous 
games and pleasing to watch. At the end 
of half an hour, Miss Brown collected the 
marbles and the project was over. Con- 
trast this, if you will, with a game ini- 
tiated by the boys themselves. They 
would sound like a hectic day in the wheat 
pit as they shouted for their rights and 
yelledouttherules. They might ‘‘chisel,’’ 
quarrel—even fight; and it would not be 
half so pretty to watch. Authorities on 
organized play would probably not ap- 
prove of either game, but I will ventureto 
say that you would witness more child 
development in five minutes of the second 
game than you would see in a month of the 
other kind. Kite flying on Section A was 
much thesame. One boy carried all of the 
kites, which had been made in another 
project. Again the roll call, after which 
the kites were given out and one by one 
the children were helped to get them up 
into the air. Two busy young supervisors 
assisted in this project which ended on 
schedule time. 

I am not criticizing supervised play, in 
which I thoroughly believe. But there 
are things being done in the name of super- 
vised play which leave no chance for any- 
thing approaching primary group activity. 
We at Hastings subscribe to the view re- 
cently expressed by an authority on the 
subject, that the play leader should ‘“‘lead 
just enough to set the pattern without 
crushing the initiative of the players.” 
Play should be an integral part of an edu- 
cational system; for real education is the 
development of abilities, capacities, and 
personality, rather than the mere learning 
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of subject matter. It is, in fact, the plac- 
ing of the individual in society, and that is 
just as much a question of how he fits in 
among his fellow men, with his actions 
and attitudes, as it is a question of how 
much he knows. The playground could 
easily be the greatest medium for child 
development in any institution. 

In the matter of character education, 
various methods have recently been studied 
and evaluated. There are those which 
depend upon precept and moral code; 
those which rest upon the force of example; 
and those which concern themselves with 
the child's attempts to ‘‘carry on’’ under 
the conditions imposed by his surround- 
ings. Without denying that the first type 
has its virtues, experience has indicated 
that its possibilities are limited. Of the 
influence of example one can say more. 
Children will imitate a cottage mother's 
English, her hand writing, and her poise; 
also, unfortunately, they will imitate du- 
plicity and a taste for gossip. It thus be- 
hooves us to select cottage parents who 
have qualities worthy of emulation. Imi- 
tation is indeed an important principle in 
child development, and this fact is the basis 
of my belief in staff democracy, which 
makes it easier to secure persons of charac- 
ter and refinement for the humbler posi- 
tions. Finally, it must be remembered 
that children’s ideals and standards, like 
those of adults, grow out of their attempts 
to solve the problems of living—and here 
we lean heavily upon self government. 


Like the rest of us, children want to get 
along. They have wants and values of 
their own, and they develop standards to 
meet the situations that confront them. 
An understanding of the child's interests 
and a little help in the solution of his prob- 
lems pay bigger dividends than unrelated 
moralizing. Character education is at its 
best when it deals directly with the daily 
life of the child. 

This, then, is our attempt to create a 
setting for child developmeni. It recog- 
nizes the value of self-expression, personal 
responsibility, and the necessity of work- 
ing out one’s own destiny in all except 
pathological cases which may require 
technical aid. Our experience indicates 
that normal evolution and primary group 
control should, wherever possible, super- 
sede direct and autocratic personal con- 
trol, which secures immediate results more 
effectively, but contributes little to the 
development of organic personality. Any- 
one engaged in child caring work becomes 
increasingly aware of the ultimate futility 
of autocratic methods, and one should 
have sufficient faith in human nature to 
let it take its course with as much freedom 
as is compatible with the fact that we 
must all be acceptable members of society. 
In other words, we subscribe to the policy 
of permitting the spontaneous develop- 
ment of the child personality, properly and 
reasonably restrained by the requirements 
of community life. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THE CARE OF DEPENDENT 


CHILDREN 
JOSEPH BONAPART 


Los Angeles, California 


HE relation of sociology to the 

general field of social work has been 

excellently set forth by Dr. R. M. 
Maclver in his Contributions of Sociology to 
Social Work. He posits the theory that 
sociology is a science and social work an 
art. The one offers understanding in so- 
cial relationships, the other applies this 
understanding to the materials and mech- 
anisms called into play in the effort to 
correct and modify social maladjustments 
in individuals. There is no implication 
of the subordination of social work to 
sociology in this classification for it is 
generally accepted that each has much to 
give to the other. We are concerned here 
only with the sociological contributions 
to that segment of social work known as 
the ‘‘care of dependent children."’ We 
shall accept Maclver’s science-art postu- 
late and in noting the changes, in our coun- 
try, in the methods, facilities, attitudes, 
and social philosophy of social workers 
engaged in the care of dependent children, 
shall try to correlate these changes with 
the findings in Sociology. 

For the purposes of this paper we shall 
understand the term ‘‘dependent children’’ 
to apply to the boys and girls coming from 
broken homes and placed in institutions or 
in foster homes under the supervision of a 
social service agency. This does not in- 
clude the large body of children presenting 
acute behavior problems who have been 
committed to correctional institutions, nor 
the many physically nor mentally handi- 
capped children receiving special institu- 
tional or foster home care. Thousands of 
children, too, are being maintained in 
their own homes by family and child wel- 


fare agencies with funds coming from pub- 
lic or private sources. Widows’ pensions 
and other forms of state aid have acceler- 
ated family homecare. 


not concern ourselves here, with this type 


However, we shall 


of service. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate here on the 
technique of case work and its application 
to the care of dependent children. It is 
sufficient to record that case work methods 
are employed and children are removed 
from their own homes only when it be- 
comes clear that they are without parental 
care, or that to maintain them with their 
own kin is impossible, unwise, or harmful 
to children or to parents. Furthermore, 
it should be known that placement in- 
cludes a plan for the individual child on the 
basis of his needs and his family situation. 
Where there are surviving kin it is the aim 
of the social agency, during its service to 
the child, to have rehabilitative work with 
the family go on apace. This procedure 
is fundamental to social case work and is 
in harmony with the philosophy of child 
welfare. 

Foster home placement has been skill- 
fully developed in many metropolitan 
areas. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, New 
York, and other centres have child place- 
ment organizations which have proven 
their worth in the treatment of malad- 
justed children. Likewise there is ade- 
quate evidence of fine jobs being done with 
and for children in institutions in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, 
and elsewhere. 

However, complacency leads to cultural 
lag. Genuine progress in child care de- 
mands that we be both introspective and 
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increasingly objective. Current child care 
methods must be evaluated in terms of 
scientific knowledge. Social work must 
become better acquainted with the tech- 
niques and the findings of the social sci- 
ences. It is now time to request the social 
scientists, especially, the sociologist, to 
make studies of the problems peculiar tothe 
dependent child. 

To better understand the present situa- 
tion a review of the processes by which 
work with dependent children has reached 
its present stage should be helpful. It 
would take us too far afield to trace in de- 
tail the course of the care of dependent 
children from the picturesque placement 
of Moses in the palatial home of Pharoah’s 
daughter, though the more prosaic barter 
of the infant's potential labor value in ex- 
change for bread and board, down to the 
present semi-scientific placement of boys 
and girls in selected boarding-homes and 
modern institutions according to the 
child’s individual needs. This has been 
interestingly done several times.' It is 
sufficient, for our purposes, to mark the 
sociological significance of the changes 
from one method of treatment to another 
or the modifications of any existing method 
involving striking changes in the social 
relations of placed children. 

Placement of dependent children in fos- 
ter homes and in institutions as systems of 
custodial care have grown side by side in 
our country since colonial days. Now one 
and now the other, in its various forms, 
has found favor with welfare workers and 
with the general public. The rise to popu- 
larity was due not so much to achievement 
of either one based on some new-found 
scientific data, but more to the odium at- 
taching to the other because of its abuses 
and its exploitation of children. 


1See: The Dependent Child, by H. W. Thurston; 
Institutional Care and Placing-Out, by E. Trotzkey; 
The Development of Child Placing in the United States, 
by H. H. Hart, Children’s Bureau, Pub. 136. 
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Foster home or institution care fol- 
lowed no pre-conceived plan in the pro- 
cesses of development. In the United 
States, indenture placement as a means of 
preventing idleness and consequent delin- 
quency in dependent children captured the 
imagination of our early colonials. It was 
taken over, in toto, from England. All 
the objectionable features, as well as the 
good, were incorporated in our own system. 

The underlying motive in placement 
by indenture was the two-fold purpose of 
freeing the local polical unit from the 
menace of unattached minors and from the 
burden of support for these young people. 
The consummation of the placement was 
regarded as complete discharge of com- 
munity responsibility. The attachment 
of the dependent child to ‘‘some person or 
family’’ was a convenient means of dis- 
posing of the child’s annoying presence. 
It was definitely understood that in return 
for shelter and care, however meagre, the 
child was to carry out implicitly the in- 
structions and requests, however severe, of 
his foster-parents. There is little, if any, 
indication in the system of indenture of a 
desire to foster harmonious relationships 
between the child and his new environ- 
ment. The intra-family relationships with 
their several values, emotional, social, 
spiritual, etc., were of secondary considera- 
tion, if at all. Thurston tells us, ‘‘The in- 
evitable tendency of the system was to 
stimulate the employer to exact the pound 
of flesh from the indentured child with no 
Portia at hand to see that more than a 
pound could be taken only at the em- 
ployer’s peril.’” 

Free foster home placement came into 
being during the nineteenth century. It 
was born of the spiritual urge of a few 
philanthropic citizens. They carried on 
their self-imposed task with missionary 
zeal. They launched a crusade for the 


* The Dependent Child, p. 17. 
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placement of all homeless or neglected 
children, usually in some distant city. 
The greater the distance the better the 
placement. Family ties were severed as 
readily as a string of sausages. The 
child’s needs were considered filled the 
moment he found refuge in any home. 
The interests, the aptitudes, the cultural 
background of the child were of no mo- 
ment. Nor were the qualifications of the 
prospective foster parents of any conse- 
quence. Their mere willingness to take 
the child was all-sufficient. 

With the recognition of the evils inher- 
ent in the system of free foster home place- 
ment came the introduction of the foster 
boarding home. Here, social agencies 
supplemented the income of foster parents 
in order to make foster homes available 
which would serve the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. Emphasis, however, was 
largely on the child’s needs. Good foster 
homes being scarce, other qualifications 
were subordinated to a kindly smile and a 
motherly appeal. 

The first White House Conference 
stressed the importance of the carefully 
selected foster home. Today, placement 
agencies are as careful in the study of the 
qualifications and assets of foster homes 
and foster parents as they are of the foster 
child and his own family. The volumi- 
nous case-records with personality his- 
tories of the members of the foster family 
and of the material and non-material as- 
sets of the home bear witness to this. Time 
does not permit nor does it seem neces- 
sary to offer an extensive description of a 
good foster home. 

In the same manner, we may chart the 
course of institutional care. Children 
were placed in almshouses because of the 
exploitation exposures in the indenture 
system. The emphasis in the mixed-alms- 
house placement was early self-support for 
the dependent child. His free mingling 


with aged paupers, with the insane, the 
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feeble-minded, the degenerate could not 
have entered into any plan to develop the 
social or cultural life of the child. The 
prevalence of almshouse care for dependent 
children in point of time and area is elo- 
quent testimony to the absence of any 
rational social thinking by those directly 
or indirectly concerned with the placement 
of dependent children. Eventually con- 
ditions in the mixed almshouses became 
sufficiently nauseating, in some sections, 
to create an unfavorable public opinion. 
There followed the adoption of legislation 
forbidding the housing of children together 
with the adult poor. 

The institution established exclusively 
for the dependent child, usually called 
orphan asylum, then made its appearance. 
It was rooted not only in the protest 
against the mixed almshouse, but as well in 
the desire of religious organizations to 
preserve the ancestral faith of the orphan 
and destitute children for whom they held 
themselves responsible. These institu- 
tions were patterned after the orphan 
asylums current in Germany in the nine- 
teenth century. They were from the first 
military in form and spirit. Conformity 
through regimentation was the greatest 
social value in the ‘“‘orphan asylum”’ and 
it was woven in every pattern of behavior. 
Every detail of daily life was routinized and 
under control, from early morning ablu- 
tions, through feeding, schooling, recrea- 
tion, and occupational preparation. Uni- 
formity was the desideratum, whether in 
movement, in clothing, and haircuts, or in 
behavior reactions and speech mannerisms. 
Various community interests were given 
consideration in the planning of institu- 
tion programs, but viewed in the light 
of modern practices, they were discon- 
nected, frequently irrevelant, and without 
due consideration for the child’s social 
needs and his relation to his own family. 

The epoch-making White House Con- 
ference of 1909 called by President Theo- 








ee wee 


dore Roosevelt gave direction to the work 
with dependent children. It stressed the 
importance of keeping family life whole. 
‘Home life is the highest and finest prod- 
uct of civilization, . . . children should 
not be deprived of it except for urgent and 
compelling reasons.’’ Placement of chil- 
dren in carefully selected foster homes was 
judged to be better than placement in an 
institution. This was a challenge to insti- 
tution managers. 

R. R. Reeder was among the first in this 
country to see the need for breaking the 
institution mass into smaller units. He 
re-organized the New York Orphan Asy- 
lum on what has come to be known as the 
cottage system. The bases for this change 
were a more individualized treatment and 
a better opportunity for vocational prepara- 
tion. 

Some years later, Dr. Samuel Langer in 
planning the reorganization of a congre- 
gate institution in San Francisco, main- 
tained that to approximate normal family 
interaction the institution family should 
include all the components of a family. 
The ‘‘family unit’’ cottage thus emerged. 
The cottages were comprised of brothers 
and sisters of the same family. Thus, in 
this synthetic family group were included 
younger and older children, brothers and 
sisters, a housemother, and a father ele- 
ment in the person of the institution man- 
ager. 

Other institutions followed this new 
pattern of children’s home. There were 
modifications here and there but in gen- 
eral each of the cottages in this plan is a 
complete and individual household accom- 
modating twenty children, ten boys and ten 
girls. The normal family functions in 
which children would ordinarily partici- 
pate are included in the day by day living 
of this cottage family. Those functions 
which have been transferred from the 
home to other institutions are omitted 
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from the cottage family program. Thus 
the children go to public school, they re- 
ceive their formal religious training in the 
established houses of worship, their recre- 
ation is on school playgrounds, or, if on 
the institution playground, this latter is 
equivalent to a public meeting place where 
neighborhood children are made welcome. 

The synthetic cottage family, provides 
a milieu for the development of socialized 
personalities. The affectional relation- 
ships between brothers and sisters and be- 
tween the housemother and the children 
are fostered through the unity of interests, 
the daily propinquity, and the “‘mothering’’ 
of the housemother. Each child isa partici- 
pating member of the family group, both 
in the daily chores and social life of the 
family. Each performs a service and as- 
sumes responsibility proportionate to his 
capacity. 

While the total number of institutions 
organized on the family unit basis is small, 
the trend in the building of new plants is 
to follow this pattern. 

There are approximately 250,000 depen- 
dent children in institutions and in foster 
homes under agency supervision. There 
are probably as many more who are placed 
in private foster homes by their parents 
and relatives without the intervention of 
welfare agencies. Thus an appreciable per- 
centage of our child population spends 
from a few months to ten years or more of 
the most important period of their lives 
as members of one or the other of these 
synthetic families. The effect on the 
personality development of a half million 
children living in an uncharted milieu is of 
deep concern to social workers, and should 
be of more than passing interest to the 
sociologist. 

A synthetic family consists of the struc- 
tural components of a natural family, 
drawn from two or more different biological 
family groups, assembled in a single house- 
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hold for the purpose of carrying on the 
functions of a family. Foster homes and 
child-care institutions organized on a fam- 
ily unit basis are synthetic family groups. 
A foster child in a foster family is amember 
of a synthetic family. A biological off- 
spring of these foster parents may be said 
to be a member of both a biological and a 
synthetic family in the same household. 

In the discussion that follows the terms, 
family, natural family, and biological 
family are used interchangeably; as are 
also the terms, foster family and synthetic 
family. 

It is the accepted practice in social work 
to encourage the maintenance of affectional 
ties between the child and his blood kin, 
and where these ties are weak to devise 
means for strengthening them. Efforts in 
this direction are often frustrated by the 
presence of a surviving mother. Under 
these circumstances the personality ad- 
justment of the foster child becomes quite 
difficult. This is probably more true in 
foster homes than institutions because of 
the conflict which, consciously or un- 
consciously, openly or covertly, takes 
place between the natural and foster 
mothers. In the foster home the child 
often develops a divided loyalty to these 
two women. He usually senses the jeal- 
ousies which arise, the competition for his 
affections, and the need for keeping in the 
good graces of each. 

The natural mother acquires a feeling 
of utter inadequacy when the child's pro- 
gress in his new home is too rapid or when 
the attachment of this child for his foster 
mother becomes too intense. She com- 
pensates by fault-finding and by abusing the 
foster mother. A natural father in the 
synthetic family causes fewer conflicts. 
Often he encourages this substitute-mother 
interest. Whenhis affections are alienated, 


they are usually traceable to the differences 
in culture and in moral standards between 
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natural and foster parents and their result- 
ant conflicts. The querulous natural par- 
ent may thus become the skeleton in the 
synthetic family closet. 

In the institution synthetic family the 
rivalry and competition between the house- 
mother and the natural parents for the 
affection of the child is less tense. There 
is a tendency for the child to establish a 
dual rather than a divided loyalty. Here, 
too, the culture conflicts and differences in 
standards of living play an important rdéle 
in the personality adjustments. The fos- 
ter child tends to develop an over-protec- 
tive attitude toward his parents, as com- 
pensation for the attack, real or imagined, 
on the latter's status. 

The natural parents develop altered atti- 
tudes toward their children placed in 
synthetic families especially when the 
affectional bonds were strong prior to place- 
ment. There is an intensified love interest 
and a desire to make an impression on the 
child to compensate for his placement away 
from home. They make preparations for 
this event as youngsters do for a picnic. 
They are careful about their attire; they 
plan pretty phrases and broad compli- 
ments; they bring gifts, etc. 

The establishment of a synthetic family 
sets in motion for the foster child and his 
blood kin a whole series of new attitudes, 
new values, new behavior patterns, defini- 
tions of new situations. The foster par- 
ents develop a new group of atittudes and 
values in the field of parent-child relation- 
ships. What part all of these play in the 
development of the foster child's person- 
ality remains to be determined. 

Another factor not present in the average 
biological family, with which we must 
reckon in the synthetic family, is the social 
worker. She has place in the thinking and 
emotional reactions of the foster family, 
the foster child, and the child's own kin. 
She is the ultimate authority with all of 
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them in matters of synthetic family rela- 
tions. Her personality traits must be 
given consideration. Some agencies pur- 
sue the policy of having social workers do 
a ‘‘fade-out’’ after the child has been suc- 
cessfully placed. Others use the case 
worker as a catalytic agent in compound- 
ing the foster child with his foster family. 
In either case the influence of the worker 
is sufficiently real to serve as a tool in 
shaping the personality of the foster child. 
Even in absentia she enters into the foster 
family interactions. 

Social workers are in agreement con- 
cerning the family as the best medium for 
the personality development of own chil- 
dren. Sociological studies in the prob- 
lems of the family are consequently of 
peculiar interest to workers in the field of 
dependent child care. 

Cooley's description of the primary 
group; Park’s definition of status; Bosan- 
guet’s conception of the family as a unit for 
interaction; Thomas’ ‘‘four wishes’’ as a 
measure of adequate personality adjustment 
in the family; Mowrer's discussion of the 
family; Ogburn'’s statement concerning 
recent changes in the family and the differ- 
entiation of the family functions; all of 
these have great bearing on the work with 
dependent children. 

Thus, we may determine whether the 
primary group contacts as defined by 
Cooley are as primary in the synthetic 
family as in the biological family group. 
Do the intimate association and coépera- 
tion and the “‘fusion of individualities in a 
common whole . . . the sympathy and mu- 
tual identification,’ hold in foster home 
and institution-family relations. 

What of the dependent child's status? 
It is claimed that placing a child in a foster 
home or in an institution gives status to 
that child by attaching him to an es- 
tablished household, by developing a 


sense of security through this attachment, 





by making him feel as one with the foster 
family group. The modern institution 
has recognized the threat to the child's 
status which resides in names implying de- 
pendency, such as orphan asylum or orphan 
home. It is the growing custom to substi- 
tute names which connote charity not at 
all, but rather give the impression of rep- 
resenting private schools or estates. Car- 
son College and Ellis College are examples 
of the former, Homewood Terrace and 
Vista Del Mar of the latter. In some in- 
stances no name is used at all but the num- 
ber of the house and the name of the street 
is offered as the place of residence. 

Placement of a child in a foster home is 
always with the understanding that the 
child be made a member of the family. 
This bespeaks a part for him in family 
interactions. The cottage family also 
strives to meet Burgess’ pattern of recipro- 
cal responsiveness by the members of the 
family. This is a fertile field for conflict 
and accommodation. 

The synthetic family compares favorably 
with the average good family in providing 
the foster child with opportunities for 
gratification of the wish for new experience 
and the wish for recognition. The fulfill- 
ment of the desire for response is more 
doubtful. How much security a foster 
child may have in a synthetic family is 
also open to question. The foster child 
probably felt insecure, economically and 
emotionally, prior to placement. The 
illness of a mother, the loss of a parent, 
poverty, family discord, any or all of these 
symbols of instability may have under- 
mined his sense of security in his own home. 
In the synthetic family he usually finds 
physical security but his emotional se- 
curity appears to be challenged by many 
forces. 

In the foster home his security appears 
to be threatened by changes from one fos- 
ter home to another, whether because of 
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the inadequacy of foster parents, conflict 
between natural and foster parents, changes 
in the foster home circumstances, or 
changes in the economic or social condi- 
tions of his blood kin. 

Similarly, in institutions, while transfer 
is less frequent, except it be the policy of 
an agency to use the institution as a clinic 
or temporary shelter, the conflicts and 
changes listed above menace the security 
of the dependent child. 

In comparing the dependent child in the 
synthetic family with the child in his own 
home in terms of Ogburn’s ‘‘family func- 
tions,’’ there is again a great similarity. 
The institutional functions of the family 
which one generally finds outside the aver- 
age home are also omitted from the syn- 
thetic family home. The _ personality 
functions, on the other hand, are given 
special consideration. Questions of fun- 
damental importance are raised by Og- 
burn’s emphasis on the relationships of 
affection and its place in providing for the 
emotional development of members of 
the family. The answers to these ques- 
tions would be of substantial aid in deter- 
mining the validity of the claims made for 
the synthetic home as a milieu for per- 
sonality adjustment for the dependent 
child. 

Where parents have been removed by 
death, or where parents are unstable, un- 
willing, or unfit to continue parental rela- 
tions is it necessary to supply this relation- 
ship to the children involved? If so, can 
this be tranferred to foster parents with a 
reasonable certainty that none of the ex- 
sentials of this function will be omitted? 
How many of the personality functions 
may be safely transferred from the home 
to other people or agencies? Is the dictum 
sound that in the modern family there 
is a strengthening of the affectional ties 
because of the smaller number of children 
per family and because so many of the in- 
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stitutional functions of the family have 
been transferred to other agencies. How 
much credence shall we give to the com- 
ment of Dr. James S. Plant, a psychiatrist 
and the Director of the Essex County Ju- 
venile Clinic at Newark, New Jersey, who 
says; ‘Logical as this seems, it has been 
our own experience that persons have little 
ability to distinguish between phenomena 
and the symbols of those phenomena, so 
that with the manifest symbols of the unify- 
ing affectional ties disappearing, the af- 
fectional ties are themselves weakening.’’ 
Are parent-child affectional ties essential 
to adequate personality development? Can 
affectional ties between foster child and 
foster parent be as close and on the same 
emotional level as between natural parent 
and child? 

It is patent that work with dependent 
children, an art, must seek aid from soci- 
ology, a science, to gain direction and to 
avoid extensive cultural lag. Dr. Karpf 
tells us; ‘‘With the possible exception of 
psychiatry and sociology . . . applications 
of the sciences to social work have hardly 
been indicated. But even in these two 
fields there is little available that might 
be considered a substantial formulation or 
contribution.’’ This is singularly true 
in work with the dependent child. 

Until recent years, foster home and in- 
stitution placement grew Topsy-fashion. 
Latterly, national and state conferences of 
social work have afforded child-care work- 
ers an opportunity to pool their experiences. 
From these empirical data are drawn sug- 
gestions for changes in existing agencies. 
In late years many of the contributions of 
psychology, of the psychometrists, be- 
haviorists; and of psychiatry, of Freud, 
Jung, Adler, have been incorporated in the 
work with children in foster homes and in 


3**The Child as a Member of the Family,’’—An- 
nals, Match, 1932, p. 71. 
4 **The Scientific Basis of Social Work,"’ p. 79. 
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institutions. The social worker is aware 
of the need for supplementing his empirical 
methods with the findings in all of the 
social sciences. Sociology, to be helpful, 
must supply understanding of the specific 
situations and problems which encompass 
the dependent foster child. 

The social worker in child care has 
fashioned his synthetic family after the 
current family pattern. However, he 
must call upon the sociologist for a better 
understanding of the new attitudes and 
values deriving from the synthetic family 





HOULD the surplus population of the 
cities move to the country or should 
the surplus farm population leave the 

hoe and the plow and move to the cities 
and become industrial workers? Con- 
gress has attempted to give one answer by 
appropriating $25,000,000 *‘to provide for 
aiding the redistribution of the overbalance 
of population in industrial centers."’ This 
work has been placed under the direction 
of the Subsistence Homesteads Division of 
the Department of the Interior. 

The present great urge to get people 
back to the land was born of the depression; 
of a desire to relieve the unemployment 
problems of the industrial centers, and is 
essentially a retreat and not a forward 
movement. Those phases of the farm 
movement related to the depression repre- 
sent a belief that the machine age has gone 
asfarasitcan. It is an admission that we 
have a permanent condition of poverty 
and must move in the direction of security 
at the expense of a richer living. It is an 
admission that we cannot afford to enjoy 
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interactions. These are essential tools in 
the building of a program for the care of 
dependent children. These tools applied 
to the selected current procedure in placing 
children in foster homes or in institutions 
would undoubtedly refine these processes. 
It may be that the pattern of care originat- 
ing with indenture and almshouse place- 
ment was poorly fashioned. Sociological 
study of the synthetic family may indicate 
that the warp or the woof or the entire 
fabric may have to undergo complete 
change. 


the values that the machines are ready to 
give us. In early times some races took 
people out and shot them when they began 
to lose their teeth. Is the modern and 
more humane method to consist in an or- 
ganized attempt to place them on subsist- 
ence farms? There is, however, more to 
the movement than an effort to relieve our 
overpopulated cities, for many people have 
advocated farm colonies, decentralized in- 
dustries, farm gardens, and other definite 
movements toward more elbow room for 
each family long before the present unem- 
ployment period. The roots of the move- 
ment are imbedded in our national heritage 
of great vacant spaces, and the present 
trend toward colonies and small home- 
steads and group farming probably origi- 
nated in part from the commune of France, 
the muir of Russia, the sogn of Denmark, 
and the parish form of village life in Eng- 
land. There is a more fundamental urge 
back to this trend than just an adjustment 
to unemployment conditions in the urban 
centers. There are intrinsic deep seated 
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values from country life. People dream 
of retiring to a farm life. The process 
should probably be reversed; that is, logi- 
cally we should live in the country when we 
are young and most active and retire to the 
comforts and conveniences of an apartment 
when we are old. There has been nothing 
creative about our industrial life as there 
was about the labors of our forefathers. 
There is a spiritual value in planting a seed 
and watching and helping it develop into 
a turnip and then consuming the food you 
have produced. A move from the crowded 
apartment and congested areas of cities to 
the open spaces appeals to our imagina- 
tion and has soul-satisfying, strength- 
building values. The movement is not 
necessarily a retreat to bare subsistence, 
belonging to the past; it may belong to the 
future, to a more extensive use of machin- 
ery, instead of man labor; great leisure and 
a knowledge of how to use it. 

There is a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing and confusion regarding the govern- 


ment program for Subsistence Home- 
steads, due to conflicts which are inherent 
in the situation which make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to chart a program 
which will help one situation without 


dislocating another. There are approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 farms in this country and 
agricultural leaders declare 2,000,000 of 
these farms represent ‘‘marginal’’ land 
which is of little social or economic value. 
Four million farms if the best land is se- 
lected, they say, will produce an abun- 
dance of farm products. The remainder of 
these farms should be returned to their 
original condition of forests and pasture 
land. If this were done several million 
farmers would need to help cultivate the 
better land or be absorbed by industries 
which means moving to industrial centers. 
Not much of a “‘back to the farm’ pros- 
pect in this situation. On the other hand 
industry is already over-populated with a 
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certainty that more and better machinery 
will continue to decrease the need for man 
power. Machinery will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to decrease the need for farm labor. 
Along with this we have the Federal Re- 
covery Program which is based in part 
on what has been described as the “‘eco- 
nomics of scarcity."’ As a result of this a 
nation wide effort is under way to reduce 
farm products. 

Here is the situation in a nutshell. The 
government and the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division wish to relieve the unem- 
ployment problem and relieve the over- 
crowded condition of our cities. They 
hope to give some of these unemployed 
people an opportunity to have some degree 
of security and better living by making 
possible a movement toward rural areas. 
The agricultural leaders say this is great, 
the country is the place for real living, but 
if they come to farms they must not do any 
farming for we already have an overpro- 
duction and too many farmers. The agri- 
cultural people wish to evacuate 2,000,000 
‘‘marginal’’ farms and they look to indus- 
try to absorb most of these unneeded farm- 
ers. The industrialists, of course, see no 
prospect for these farmers to be absorbed 
by the industries. 

A subsistence homestead has been de- 
fined by Doctor M. L. Wilson, Director 
of the Subsistence Homesteads Division, 
as ‘‘a plot of ground from one to five acres 
in size depending upon the fertility of the 
soil on which a family can raise vegetables, 
some fruit, have poultry, a pig or two and 
a cow.” Food raised on these home- 
steads is to be used for family subsistence 
and not for sale in the market. Doctor 
Wilson is a dirt farmer, a college professor 
and a successful director of an important 
development of this kind in Montana. He 
got his idea for the Montana development 
from observing the Mormon villages in 
the Cache Valley, Utah, where each home 
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is built upon a plot of land of approximately 
2.2 acres. He is planning this work under 
the direction of a President, who is a great 
believer in country life. Doctor Wilson 
is aware of the conflicts in the situation 
which I have mentioned. He is especially 
interested in getting the uneconomical 
farmers on to better farms or into other oc- 
cupations and to have the barren farms 
returned to their virgin state. He be- 
lieves, however, that the way out is to 
develop a type of worker who is neither a 
farmer nor a factory worker but something 
of both of these. His plans can be divided 
readily into three distinct projects. 

First, to help in the solving of the mar- 
ginal farm population, $25,000,000 has 
been appropriated from Public Works 
funds to be expended by the Surplus Relief 
Corporation for the purpose of taking poor 
land out of cultivation to be returned to 
forests or other non-crop status. 

Second, to help the surplus employes 
of ‘‘decadent’’ or ‘‘stranded’’ industries 
through employment and the provision of 
productive homes. 

Third, to provide subsistence home- 
steads for industrial workers. Inaddition, 
the Subsistence Homesteads Division ex- 
pects to carry on the necessary amount of 
research where this is not provided by 
other departments or agencies. It is rec- 
ognized that the $25,000,000 is quite 
inadequate to finance subsistence farming 
on a national scale so the plans are to use 
this money for setting up demonstration 
projects which will serve to point the way 
to a development of a permanent character. 

If government efforts are successful in 
“pointing the way’’ towards a better way 
of meeting this problem of overcrowding 
and a lack of security, the most significant 
results will probably be in connection with 
the number three type of project. This 
is not for the unemployed, but for the fac- 
tory worker who is interested in making a 
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better use of the leisure time which re- 
sults from shorter hours of labor. Plots 
of land are to be secured on good roads not 
too far from factories which will codperate 
in the plan. Homes are to be built to be 
sold to the factory workers on a cost basis. 
There will be from two to three acres for 
each home. The factory workers will be 
given an opportunity to use their spare 
time raising vegetables, fruit, poultry, etc. 
The purpose is not to provide a mere sub- 
sistence but a better living. 

The second type of project, to help the 
surplus workers of ‘‘stranded’’ industries, 
would apply particularly to the coal in- 
dustry, the oil, the lumber, and some of 
the cotton mill areas. The coal industry 
has been selected for the first demonstra- 
tion. There are reliable estimates that 
200,000 or more men who list their occupa- 
tion as coal mining are now unemployed 
and are no longer needed in the industry 
and will not be needed even under improved 
conditions. This project is one of several 
tobe undertaken. Another demonstration 
is already underway in New Jersey and near 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

This first demonstration is under way 
in West Virginia near Morgantown in 
Preston County, where a 1,100 acre farm 
has been purchased on which will be es- 
tablished a demonstration project in de- 
centralized industry for 200 families. This 
land will be platted for subsistence home- 
steads and will be settled by unemployed 
coal miners in the area who have been 
without steady employment, many of them 
for five years or more, and who have been 
largely dependent on public and private 
relief during a portion of this period. 

The plans call for construction of modest 
homes with from two to four acres of land 
for each family suitable for gardening, 
fruit trees, poultry raising, and the pro- 
duction of other foodstuffs for home con- 
sumption. The homes will cost about 
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hich re- | ¢) 600 each and will become the property chance for success. The production of 
Plots | of the settlers under 20-year purchase con- special equipment for the Post Office De- 
oads not F tracts providing for small, monthly pay- partment will have limited value in 
cooperate § ments, low interest charges, and small demonstrating the feasibility of these sub- 
ilt to be F down payments. sistence homesteads to successfully manu- 
st basis. It is expected that the settlers on these facture articles of a commercial nature 
acres for F subsistence plats will combine farming without at the same time adding to the 
will be | with industrial employment. As there is surplus and thus increasing unemployment 
‘ir spare F no industry in the vicinity, it is planned somewhere else. It is understood that 
try, etc. F in this instance to establish a factory ad- the government is making a study of 
ere sub- F jacent to the location of the homesteads imported articles which could be manu- 
which shall produce a special equipment factured in this country without being in 
help the required by the Federal Post Office Depart- competition with any American industry. 
lustries, ment. In addition, handicraft industries The movement to make use of our unoc- 
coal in- | will be developed in the community. cupied land areas for home sites is funda- 
<—- of The 125 men for this project were se- mentally sound. It is especially well 
industry } ected in part because of their knowledge adapted to a decentralization of industry. 
nonstra- — of farming. The demonstration might The American people in considerable part 
tes that | have more value if miners without any have had, or are closely associated with, 
occupa- — agricultural background had been se- an agricultural background and are very 
nployed lected, but it would of course have less sympathetic to this movement. 
industry 
nproved . . 
t envewel MAKING RELIEF RESPECTABLE 
: In an address before the Annual Conference of County Children's Agents at the Hotel 
stration McAlpin, New York City, March 23, 1934, Homer Folks, secretary of the State 
and near Charities Aid Association, called attention to some misconceptions attendant upon 
the administration of public relief. He said, in part, “‘I am certain that the way in 
which public relief has been administered and the community attitude toward it 
ler way have added enormously, and unnecessarily, to the distress, humiliation, and deteri- 
: oration of the vast numbers of people, always before self-supporting, who have been 
own in compelled to ask for relief during the depression. What I propose is a radical recon- 
-re farm struction of our conception of public relief, and a radical reform of its administration 
1 be within the present framework of the Public Welfare Law. 
es- Some basic misconceptions, — by Mr. Folks and refuted by him, were: 
t in de- (1) the person receiving public relief is getting something for nothing and should 
Thi therefore be at all times adequately grateful. &) The community, as a whole, still 
4 1s considers that to apply for public relief is one of the greatest humiliations in human 
e home- experience, and that it should be avoided at all costs and until there is no other con- 
Sieil ceivable recourse. (3) The investigation as to whether an oe is really in need 
apoye must be a ruthless invasion of the most — and personal affairs of the applicant. 
ve been (4) The community as a whole is very doubtful as to whether an investigation can 
fth really disclose those who are actually in need. (5) To “‘live on relief’ is necessarily 
or them a demoralizing experience. (6) A common belief is that the utmost pains must be 
ve been taken to see that no part of the relief funds is foolishly or unwisely spent by the 
. recipient. 
private levorting to Mr. Folks, these opinions, prevalent in the community and among 
riod. social workers and relief officials regarding public relief, control largely the methods 
d of its administration. And he is ‘‘firmly convinced that these opinions are unsound, 
modest that they are not in accord with realities, and that they are outside of, and mostly 
of land in conflict with, the spirit, intent, and practical possibilities of the Public Welfare 
dni Law. When these basic misconceptions are really changed and we have a radically 
ening, new conception of public relief, the amount of distress, humiliation and demorali- 
-he pro- zation now accompanying it, will be enormously reduced, and the future wellbeing, 
ae een. attitudes, and status of the large number of people receiving aid will be correspond- 


| ingly improved. 
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QUANTITATIVE NEWSPAPER ANALYSIS AS A TECHNIQUE 
OF OPINION RESEARCH 


JULIAN L. WOODWARD 


Cornell University 


I 


HERE are two well known hy- 
potheses concerning the relationship 
between the newspapers and the 
reading public. They are (1) that the 
press molds readers’ attitudes and (2) that 
it reflects them. That both statements 
contain some truth would hardly be denied 
by any student either of journalism or of 
public opinion. The question of “‘How 
much truth?’’ may be asked, however, and 
this is difficult to answer. It is true that 
if one will be satisfied with a statement 
expressed in such qualitative terms as a 
‘‘a good deal”’ or ‘‘to a high degree,”’ or in 
rough comparisons such as ‘“‘more than’’ 
r ‘‘less than’’ an expert journalist can 
probably furnish it and, within the wide 
limits implied, can defend its accuracy. 
Frequently conclusions of this sort suffice 
and there is no need to employ the much 
more elaborate procedure required if the 
effect of press upon public and of public 
upon press is to beevaluated more precisely. 
One must be aware of some definite benefits 
that will accrue from a quantitative study 
of the relationship between the press and 
its readers before the necessarily much 
greater expenditure of time and effort can 
be justified. 
There are, however, a number of groups 
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who might stand to profit considerably 
were this quantitative study actually to 
be carried out. In the first place there are 
the many individuals who would like to 
be able to evaluate the press as a propa- 
ganda medium, to be able to estimate with 
some accuracy the effectiveness of news- 
paper publicity and advertising, the atti- 
tude-forming power of news of various 
types. To the extent that the press can 
be shown to be a molder of public atti- 
tudes it becomes worth while to try and 
manipulate it, to work to get a cause a 
hearing in its columns, or a campaign a 
boost. An attempt to determine with 
quantitative exactness the degrees of in- 
fluence exerted by different types of news- 
paper material on different sections of the 
public would appear to be justified by the 
possible services rendered both to propa- 
gandists and (if there is a difference) to 
those interested in political education. 

If it is worth while to try and estimate 
with some exactness the influence of press 
on public it is certainly equally so to meas- 
ure the effect which the public has upon 
the press. Publicity agents, politicians, 
social reformers, business men, educators 
have always to diagnose the state of the 
public mind before attempting to change 
it. They can, of course, consult their 
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soothsayers, their political wiseacres, 
their experts on consumer-resistance, all 
of whom usually feel public pulses by intui- 
tion. They can proceed to interrogate 
members of a public individually, inter- 
viewing them or bombarding them with 
questionnaires. They can, if they are in 
no great hurry, wait until people do some- 
thing, like buying, or voting, or contribut- 
ing, or applauding, which gives their 
attitudes away. For some purposes meth- 
ods such as these are the only feasible 
ones but there are some instances, particu- 
larly where large publics are to be watched 
over, and for long time periods, where a 
more standardized if perhaps less direct 
measure of attitudes would prove useful. 
The newspaper might conceivably provide 
such a measuring instrument. It appears 
regularly and with a more or less standard 
format; it has its constant readers com- 
prising a large and not unidentifiable pub- 
lic; and as we have seen it at least aims 
to give that public what it wants. To 
the extent to which it can be shown to be 
successful in this latter endeavor its con- 
tents provide an index of reader attitudes. 
One concludes, then, that quantitative 
newspaper analysis is at least one possible 
way of making a large scale survey of the 
public mind and that such a survey, if it 
could be made, would be useful for a num- 
ber of purposes. More than this cannot 
be said until the approach is tested out in 
actual practice. This paper attempts to 
outline the procedure whereby this testing 
may be brought about. 


II 


In a quantitative investigation of the 
relationship between newspaper content 
and reader attitudes the procedure is essen- 
tially one of comparing or correlating time 
series. Both the news policy of a news- 
paper with respect to a given topic or issue 
and the attitudes of a group of readers on 
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the same topic or issue are variables, fluc- 
tuating daily in response to changes in 
conditioning factors. Our problem in 
effzct is to determine whether and to what 
extent the two variables are conditioning 
factors for each other. Our technique 
is to determine whether the changes in 
newspaper content and reader attitudes are 
associated, and, if so, in what manner and 
to what degree. 

Let us suppose that research does un- 
cover instances where an increasing or 
decreasing volume of newspaper material 
of a given kind or on a given subject is 
regularly accompanied by some corte- 
sponding change in reader attitudes. An 
important question would then arise as to 
whether these corresponding cyclical fluc- 
tuations were simultancous or whether 
there was evidence of a definite lead or lag. 
Such a lead or lag, once demonstrated to 
exist, would provide a possible basis for 
causation inferences. If the attitude curve 
was found to lag behind that for newspaper 
content this would be at least presumptive 
evidence for the conclusion that press prop- 
aganda was being effective. If the reverse 
were true and opinion started changing be- 
fore there was any corresponding modifica- 
tion in newspaper policy the fact would bear 
testimony to a successful mirroring of atti- 
tudes on the part of the press. Where no 
lag of one series behind the other could be 
demonstrated it would be difficult to draw 
inferences as to causation, but the research 
would not necessarily be barren of result 
on that account. The mere fact of associ- 
ation between the variables is important 
of itself. If they fluctuate in approximate 
unison then the newspaper-content vari- 
able can be used as an index of reader atti- 
tudes whether the correlation is ‘‘caused”’ 
by deliberate attempts to cater to reader 
preferences or not. 

Of course the supposition of the preced- 
ing paragraph, that we shall discover 
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fairly clear cut relationships between news- 
paper presentations and the ideas of read- 
ers, may turn out to have been grossly 
over optimistic. An a priori assumption 
may be even quite exactly true and still 
that fact be not demonstrable by currently 
available statistical methodology. A 
large number of difficulties almost certain 
to arise when actual time series data are 
before the investigator for analysis have 
not here been mentioned. Some of them 
are logical, involving other unmeasured 
variables whose influences are uncertain 
but may be important, some are methodo- 
logical and relate to techniques for 
smoothing out curves, eliminating secular 
trends, and correlating. These are prob- 
lems which can be solved, if at all, only 
for individual cases as they arise and by 
careful research. At present we are in no 
position to face them as the time series 
data itself is not available. Before it 
can even be collected there are some still 
more basic methodological questions to 
be dealt with and difficulties to be over- 
come. 

Before any quantitative conclusions what- 
ever can be drawn concerning the associ- 
ation between two time variables it is 
necessary to devise statistical indices to 
represent the direction and magnitude of 
their respective periodic fluctuations. 
What is required in our case then is the 
creation of what are in effect index numbers 
for reader attitudes and newspaper content. 
These, like their counterparts in the field 
of economics, would record changes for 
standard periodic intervals and in terms 
of artificially constructed scales with arbi- 
trary base lines. Only the successive 
changes in the reported values of these 
index numbers, not their absolute magni- 
tude at any time period, would be signifi- 
cant. They would measure shifts in 
group attitude and in newspaper policy 
rather than the actual attitude or policy 
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itself. Each index would be created to 
measure attitudes toward or newspaper 
material about some person, issue, topic, 
or product, and as many of these special 
purpose index numbers would be created 
as there were investigations to be made. 

The construction of an index number is a 
complicated task. The different elements 
of which the index is to be made up must 
be selected and relative weights in the 
composite total assigned to each, the re- 
porting period must be fixed upon, and the 
method of collecting the data worked out. 
If the index number is to be based on meas- 
urements, and not just onsimple counting,! 
the use of quantitative measuring rods or 
scales is necessary. The development and 
standardization of these is a research prob- 
lem in itself. 

In the early stages, experimental work 
with attitude and with newspaper-content 
index numbers may proceed independently 
of each other. Much of the necessary 
preliminary work will be performed by 
persons who are not like ourselves in- 
terested in the relationship between the 
two indices but who have other and indi- 
vidual uses for the one with which they 
are experimenting. It will be simpler for 
our purposes to follow the same procedure 
and discuss the two lines of research sepa- 
rately. It is necessary to keep in mind in 
doing so, however, that our ultimate pur- 
poses will only be accomplished when and 
if the two are so related as to form a unified 
approach to public opinion research. 


Ill 


The attitude-testing methodology has 
been adequately covered elsewhere? and 


1 For a discussion of the distinction between count- 
ing and measurement see F. S. Chapin, *“The Meaning 
of Measurement in Sociology,’’ Publications of th 
American Sociological Society, 24: 83-94 (May 1930). 

2 Cf. L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, ‘‘The Meas- 
urement of Attitude, University of Chicago Press, 1929; 
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need not be dealt with here at any length. 
Since an attitude is, like a wish or an in- 
telligence factor, an implicit quantity, 
not observable directly, we are forced to 
deal not with the thing itself but with 
some index of it. The most direct, if per- 
haps not always the most accurate, way 
of ascertaining a person's attitude on a 
question is simply toask him. His verbal 
response will be an opinion (if the query 
concerned public affairs it will be a public 
opinion), and it will constitute usually the 
most authoritative guess available as to 
how in a certain list of possible future 
situations the individual will probably 
act. Public opinions when expressed 
under reasonably controlled conditions 
predict votes, assents or dissents, contribu- 
tions, purchases of individuals. A num- 
ber of such opinions collected and sum- 
marized may make it possible to forecast 
the behavior of a group, but, if the group 
be large, the summarizing process becomes 
difficult and statistical methods become use- 
ful, almost necessary. Their use implies 
the existence of a tested method for secur- 
ing individual opinions which relate all to 
the same list of future situations and which 
report probable behavior in those situa- 
tions in terms of a common and preferably 
(for practical reasons) uni-dimensional 
opinion scale. 

D. B. Droba* has recently described in 
summary the different techniques for con- 
structing opinion scales that are now in 
use. Attitude testing (strictly speaking 
opinion testing ) may still be said to be in its 
infancy and undoubtedly much needs to be 





Read Bain, ‘‘An Attitude on Attitude Research,"’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 33: 940-957 (May 1928); 
Stuart A. Rice, ‘‘Statistical Studies of Social Atti- 
tudes and Public Opinion’’ in Statistics in Social 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. 

7D. B. Droba, ‘Methods Used for Measuring 
Public Opinion,”’ American Journal of Sociology, 37: 
410-423 (Nov. 1931). 
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done particularly in the checking of the 
subject's reactions against later behavior. 
A number of fairly well standardized tests 
of opinion are, however, now available, 
and others can be developed to meet special 
needs. A score made by an individual on 
such tests would, it is already admitted, 
have real diagnostic value. Whether, 
however, most of the tests so far developed 
will, in a world in which problems and 
issues are constantly changing, prove long 
lived enough for time-series analysis is per- 
haps questionable. For use with large 
publics attitude testers would have also to 
pay more attention to representativeness of 
their standardization groups. Further de- 
velopments must occur in these as in other 
phases of attitude-testing methodology, 
but the general outlook for the future is 
far from hopeless. 
expect eventually to be able to measure 
reader attitudes toward nationally adver- 
tised commercial products, toward men in 
public life, toward other races and na- 
tionalities,‘* and toward organizations such 
as the Anti-Saloon League, the Navy 
League, and the American Civil Liberties 
Union even if we fail to probe the public 
mind on less concrete and more complicated 
issues. For the purpose of investigating 
the relationships to newspaper content a 
few such attitude tests, if reliable, might 
be enough. 

Of course, if attitude test scores are to be 
used as the basis of reader-opinion index 
numbers, arrangements would have to be 
made for submitting the tests periodically 
to a representative and adequate sample 
of the reading public to be surveyed. Such 
a proceeding would be no doubt expensive 


We may reasonably 


4 Charles S$. Johnson has already submitted racial 
attitude tests of the Thurstone type to 3000 Negroes 
and 5000 whites (‘‘Measurement of Racial Attitudes,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Soctety, 25: 150 
153). See also the social distance tests of Bogardus 
and others. 
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but the interest in the opinions of the 
newspaper public on some issues is very 
great. Ifa national Literary Digest poll is 
possible a more intensive and more local 
study should not be entirely out of question. 
George Gallup’s success with his reader- 
interest interviews® suggests a way of se- 
curing the desired data and at the same 
time avoiding the biased sampling that 
results when the tests are distributed 
through the mails. A_ reader-opinion 
census could be an adjunct of the studies 
of reader response to advertising that are 
now being made by Gallup and his associ- 
ates and imitators. 

Attention so far has been directed to 
attitude indices in which subjects are ap- 
proached directly and asked to record their 
opinions. In most cases indices of this 
‘‘controlled’’ type® will be used to corre- 
late with newspaper content since the tests 
can be deliberately submitted to the read- 
ing public itself and because they can be 
given at suitable intervals. There may be 
occasions, however, when ‘‘uncontrolled”’ 
indices will be equally or more serviceable. 
It is not impossible, for instance, that the 
use of an attitude index based on sales vol- 
ume of some commodity or on membership 
in some organization would prove practi- 
cable. On occasion it might be feasible 
to use both controlled and uncontrolled 
indices together, for the greater number of 
measuring instruments which can be shown 
to be correlated the more certain will bethe 
validation of each. 


5 Cf. George Gallup, “‘A Scientific Method for 
Determining Reader Interest,’’ Journalism Quarterly, 
7: 1-13; ‘Survey of Reader Interest in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty, Colliers, and Literary Digest," 
a pamphlet published by the Association of National 


Advertisers. 

® Stuart Rice (op. cit., pp. 190-192) is responsible 
He emphasizes the need for 
future studies of possible attitude indices of the un- 
controlled type. The proposed newspaper-content 
index is, of course, one of these. 


for this classification. 
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IV 


We may turn now to a discussion of the 
progress made in developing the news- 
paper-content index and of the problems 
and possibilities which the work so far 
has revealed. 

There are three methodological prob- 
lems of particular importance which arise 
in the application of statistical methods to 
describe the behavior of the newspaper- 
content variable. These are: (1) the se- 
curing of meaningful, and at the same time 
stable, categories of classification; (2) the 
definition of the unit of enumeration; and 
(3) the development of a technique for 
sampling. 

The most difficult of these to solve and 
at the same time the one whose solution is 
most important is the problem of defining 
categories. If statistical indices of news- 
paper policies are to mean anything the 
material which the newspaper contains 
must be classifiable into type categories 
which fulfill two qualifications. First, 
these categories must be comparable with 
similar categories of reader attitudes, that 
is they must relate to subjects upon which 
reader opinions may be collected. Second, 
the categories must be so objectively de- 
fined as to have the same meaning, or 
nearly so, for different investigators. 

For the most part simple subject cate- 
gories have been employed in quantitative 
newspaper analysis undertaken so far. A 
number of complete systems of such sub- 
ject categories have been devised, designed 
to cover the whole range of newspaper 
material.’ The list employed by Willey 


7 Cf. Delos F. Wilcox, ‘“The American Newspaper,” 
Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science, 16: 
56-92 (July 1900); Osborn, Henry F., article in the 
Christian Science Monitor, 21, no. 286 (Nov. 1, 1929) p. 
5; T. R. Garth, ‘‘A Statistical Study of the Content 
of Newspapers,’’ School and Soctety, 3: 140-144; Mal- 
colm M. Willey, The Country Newspaper, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1926. 
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in his important study of the country 
newspaper® and since used in other fields 
by Gayle Walker,® George Simpson," and 
Irene Barnes Taeuber," contains ten major 
categories each of which is further sub- 
divided so that there are forty-nine 
categories in all. Among the major 
headings are ‘‘Economic news,’’ ‘‘Cul- 
tural mews,’ ‘‘Sensational news,’’ 
‘Sport news,’’ and ‘‘Advertisements”’; 
under Cultural news we find such sub- 
categories as ‘‘Art notes and criticism,"’ 
‘Social service and philanthropy,’’ and 
‘Science, invention, and discovery.’’ In 
the other subject category systems the 
classification headings are similar to these 
just quoted. Single subject categories, 
such as ‘‘Crime news’ and ‘Foreign news”’ 
have been made the basis of special study 
by investigators'? whose interest lay not in 
picturing newspaper policy as a whole but 
in examining some particular phases of it. 

Subject categories as general and all em- 
bracing as those just mentioned are, how- 
ever, not often useful in public opinion 
study. Educators and newspaper men 
may be interested in a public’s general ap- 
petite for ‘‘Economic news,"’ ‘‘Cultural 
news,’’ ‘Crime news,"’ or *‘Sensation’’ and 
advertisers may perhaps regard a high 
“Society news'’ consumption as an indica- 
tion for “‘snob copy”’ but these are excep- 
tions rather than the rule. Most students 


8 Thid. 

***A Yardstick for the Measurement of Country 
Weekly Service,’’ Journalism Quarterly, 7: 293-302. 

10 “Negro News in White Newspapers,"’ Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, 25: 157-159. 

"‘Changes in the Content and Presentation of 
Reading Material in Minnesota Weekly Newspapers 
1860-1929,’ Journalism Quarterly, 9: 281-289 (Sept. 
1932). 

2? Examples are Frank Harris, Presentation of Crime 
in Newspapers, Sociological Press, Hanover, N. H., 
1932 and J. L. Woodward, Foreign News in American 
Columbia University Press, 


Morning Newspapers,”’ 
1930. 
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of the ‘‘minds’’ of publics are concerned 
with attitudes on narrower, more definable 


issues, issues incidentally where the pros- 
pects of definitely relating the reader and 
his newspaper are much more promising. 
Such categories as “‘League of Nations 
news,’ “‘Articles mentioning birth con- 
trol,’’ ‘‘Articles relating to prohibition,”’ 
‘*Material relating to Governor Ritchie’ 
are likely to prove much more serviceable 
for public opinion research than any of 
those used by Willey. The mere volume 
of material printed on these subjects will 
alone have a marked influence on reader 
attitudes whether the articles printed are 
biased or not. Refusal to print any news 
whatever about the League of Nations 
may be as effective a way to create an opin- 
ion supporting die-hard senators as a sys- 
tematic press campaign against the institu- 
tion. And it is often said that an office 
seeker who gets consistently unfavorable 
publicity is not much worse off than one 
who gets no publicity at all. 

When topical categories, then, are care- 
fully chosen it may be possible to set up 
reasonable hypotheses concerning the type 
of influence the material classified under 
them will have on reader attitudes. Such 
hypotheses can then be checked by corre- 
lating with other opinion indices. But 
while the subject category may thus on 
occasion be employed in opinion research 
it can hardly be said to be satisfactory for 
the purpose. After all a category defined 
as news about something is a direct index 
only of the amount of attention the reader 
pays or may be made to pay to the person, 
Organization, or issue in question, not of 
his attitudes. What is needed is a system 
for classifying newspaper material which 
takes account of bias and editorializing, 
of the attitude-influencing quality of the 
items in the newspaper. Subdividing the 
topical categories into a ‘‘Pro”’ 
‘Anti’ would be the first step in achiev- 
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ing such a system. This, for instance, 
would give us headings ‘‘News generally 
favorable to prohibition,"’ ‘‘to the League 
of Nations,’’ ‘‘to Ritchie,’’ and another set 
‘“News unfavorable”’ or ‘‘against’’. A fur- 
ther step still would be the ‘‘subdividing 
of the subdivisions’’ to take account not 
only of direction of the influence supposedly 
exerted upon reader attitudes but also the 
amount, degree, or intensity of such influ- 
ence. The result of such a procedure 
would be to set up a continuum made up of 
discrete classes differing from each other 
in the strength of the influence upon atti- 
tudes which was exerted. This problem 
of measuring the estimated propaganda 
effect of newspaper material may also be 
handled ‘“‘two-dimensionally"’ with a 
weighting system as will appear later in 
the paper. 

It is an easy matter to lay down a pro- 
gram for classifying material in terms of 
issues and the attitudes taken on them but 
the setting up and standardizing of cate- 
gories of the type demanded is a difficult 
task. Obviously we must know much 
more than at present concerning the way 
in which different types of news writing 
affect readers before we can build up even 
rough classifications of newspaper content 
of the type suggested. Some preliminary 
steps made in this direction deserve, how- 
ever, brief mention. Carroll Clark" has 
attempted to establish a primary distinc- 
tion between ‘‘human interest news’’ and 
‘informational news’’ based upon an elab- 
orate and frequently penetrating analysis 
of newspaper practice and of the rdéle played 
by the press in society. The distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the two types of news 
are set forth in detail and a tentative list of 
subcategories based on the type of reader in- 
terest appealed to are presented. Among 
these sub-categories falling under the gen- 

18 The Sociology of the Newspaper, University of Chi- 
cago, PhD. dissertation (unpublished), chapter 12. 


eral head of ‘‘Human interest’’ are ‘‘Hero 
worship,’’ ‘‘Mysteries,’’ and ‘‘Deviations 
from the folkways or from the usual 
course of events."’ These headings were 
arrived at inductively by actually classify- 
ing material and are simple names for 
groups of articles that seemed naturally 
to fall together. The categories have not 
yet, however, been subjected to the test of 
use by other investigators. 

An analysis of newspaper content with 
Clark’s categories would probably yield 
interesting data concerning the types of 
appeal most effective with different groups 
of readers, but again there would result 
little or no information directly relatable 
to specific social attitudes. A knowledge 
of what does interest or excite readers is 
necessary, however, if we are to set up 
categories of propaganda. It is in this 
sense that Clark’s work marks an ad- 
vance. The same may be said of the so- 
called ‘‘Spectrum of News Interests’ de- 
veloped by Hart and Kingsbury. The 
spectrum contains twenty-three classifica- 
tions of reader interest which have been 
cleverly arranged on a ‘‘socialization- 
sensationalism scale.’’ The scale has been 
used to rate quantitatively thirty-eight 
American newspapers in terms of the “‘ex- 
tent to which they devote their attention 
to the news function or to the amusement- 
thrill function of the press.”’ 

Hart and Kingsbury have also attacked 
the problem of measuring bias directly.” 
‘“‘Pro’’ and ‘‘con’’ categories on such 
issues as military preparedness and prohi- 
bition were defined with great care and 


14 Hornell Hart and Susan M. Kingsbury, ‘News 
and the News-paper,'’ New Republic, 64: 201-204 (Oct. 
8, 1930); ‘Measuring the Ethics of American News- 
papers,"’ Journalism Quarterly, 10: 93-108; 181-201. 

18 New Republic, 64: 230-232 (Oct. 15, 1930); 251- 
255 (Oct. 22,1930). See also: Susan Kingsbury, Hor- 
nell Hart and Associates, ‘‘Newspaper Bias on Con- 
gressional Controversies,”’ Journalism Quarterly, 10: 


323-342. 
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then used to classify front page headlines. 
Newspaper policy was then described in 
terms of an ‘‘index of bias’’ representing a 
relative excess or deficiency of headline 
space on one or the other side of the case. 
This and other work done at Bryn Mawr 
by Hart and Kingsbury appears to possess 
considerable significance in relation to the 
problems we are discussing. A more de- 
tailed report of the scope of these researches 
and of the methodology employed is eag- 
erly awaited.'® 

A few investigators have made even 
more direct but less systematic efforts to 
classify newspaper material in terms of 
its effect upon reader attitudes. Frances 
Fenton,'’ for instance, as far back as 1911 
tried to identify news articles which 
were direct incitements to the commission 
of a crime and to record the weight of 
suggestion carried. The interpretations 
and estimates in this as in the other stu- 
dies were individual ones, however, and 
hence of uncertain reliability. It is doubt- 
ful whether another investigator using 
Miss Fenton’s three categories of degrees 
of crime suggestion would classify the same 
articles and get the same results. 

The same objection applies also, al- 
though to perhaps a lesser degree, to all 
the other cases of newspaper-content classi- 
fication we have been discussing. Com- 
plete objectivity in categories of this type 
is doubtless too much to hope for but an 
effort should always be made to determine, 
at least within limits, the degree of ob- 
jectivity attaching to a category when ex- 
pertly used. Such determinations were 


16Three of six announced articles reporting the 
Bryn Mawr study have already (Feb. 1934) appeared 
in the Journalism Quarterly (Ibid.). But the need for 
a detailed and systematic account of the work done 
still remains, 

17**The Influence of Newspaper Presentations on 
the Growth of Crime and Other Anti-Social Activity." 
American Journal of Sociology, 16: 342-371; 538-564. 


attempted by Rice and Weaver,'* for Will- 
ey’s subject categories and their work 
points the way to an adequate stabilization 
procedure for newspaper categories of all 
types. 

Two difficulties, however, still stand in 
the way. Inthe first place any thorough- 
going stabilization proceeding involves 
the use of a staff of classifiers who have 
by actual practice thoroughly familiarized 
themselves with the categories to be 
tested. The cost of standardizing a cate- 
gory would therefore be considerable, on 
occasion prohibitive. The second diffi- 
culty is a theoretical one. While dicho- 
tomous classification is easily handled 
there is as yet no satisfactory statistical 
coefficient for measuring the degree of 
stability in a multiple category system. 
Rice’s so-called ‘‘coefficient of aggregate 
variation’’ may be employed, but values of 
the coefficient cannot as yet be satisfac- 
torily interpreted. However, neither of 
these difficulties is insurmountable. On 
small scale two-category (A and not-A) 
studies they do not arise. A much more 
serious effort to define and standardize 
propaganda categories is called for. There 
is at least reasonable hope that we may be 
able to give at least some newspaper arti- 
cles a ‘‘pro-this’’ and ‘‘anti-that’’ rating 
with assurance that the rating of other 
judges would not differ too greatly from 
our own. 

V 


The next question to consider is the 
quantitative unit in terms of which such 
ratings are to be reported. At the start 
of such a discussion we must note an im- 
portant distinction between the unit of 
classification and the unit of enumeration. 
The unit of classification is usually the news 


18 Stuart A. Rice, and W. W. Weaver, ‘‘The Veri- 
fication of Social Measurements,’’ Social Forces, 8: 
16-36 (Sept. 1929). 
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article or item, or possibly it may be the 
single advertisement or the editorial; it is 
a unit of subject matter and, in general, 
it is fairly easy to define and to employ 
objectively. The unit of enumeration may 
be identical with the unit of classification, 
in which event the procedure would be one 
of counting items of different types, or it 
may be a true unit of measurement based 
upon an independent linear scale. The 
column inch would be a unit of the latter 
type. 

Both types of enumeration unit have ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and each has 
been employed in a number of quantitative 
newspaper studies made to date. Our in- 
terest here, however, is in the relative use- 
fulness of the units for opinion research 
where the primary problem is one of 
identifying bias and somehow taking ac- 
count of the degree in which it is mani- 
fested. Two modes of approach to this 
problem have been previously suggested. 
First, one may create a series or continuum 
of sub-categories representing different 
shades of bias or opinion and then simply 
count the number of items which fall into 
each class. Second, one may use only 
direction (pro and con) categories for 
classifying items but enumerate in terms of 
a second and independently developed bias 
measuring scale. Of these two methods 
the first is best adapted for taking account 
of bias in the wording of the article and 
headline, the editorial, and the advertise- 
ment. The second is better suited for 
evaluating the suggestion effects due to the 
length of the item, its position in the news- 
paper, and its display. Ultimately the 
two methods may be combined to produce 
an enumerating system which takes ac- 
count of both groups of factors but care 
will haveto betaken not to load newspaper 
analysis with more refined methodology 
than it can stand. 

A word or two may perhaps be profitably 


said concerning the item weighting system 
of enumeration. The basic unit employed 
here is usually the column inch, a unit of 
area which is actually but a convenient 
equivalent for a certain number of words 
in a standard type face. Items are classi- 
fied and then measured with the result that 
the class totals represent not frequencies 
of appearance of certain types of stimuli 
but rather the total amount or volume of 
printed material that falls in the given 
class. So long as it is just information in 
which we are interested, and not biased 
information, the procedure works very 
well. But the use of the space unit in 
opinion study assumes that the attitude- 
influencing value of an item is a function 
of its length, in effect that a longer article 
is more convincing than a short one. 
Mere information does modify stereotypes 
but in a news story there are diminishing 
returns from successive paragraphs which 
should certainly be taken account of. 
As a basis for recording bias the simple 
space unit measuring scale is therefore 
hardly an improvement over item counting; 
if a measurement technique is to be em- 
ployed at all the scale must be modified or 
compounded to take account of this item 
length difficulty and also of the factors of 
position and display. 

How complicated an item-measuring 
scale it is worth while to create is of course 
a question. Individuals differ greatly in 
degree and type of suggestibility and an 
attempt to strike an average of their reac- 
tions to different lengths of article, differ- 
ent sizes and types of headline, and differ- 
ent page arrangements might well prove 
either impossible or meaningless. No 
answer can be given until there has been at 
least some experimentation; until we test 
out various item-weighting systems we 
cannot tell how much attempt at precision 
the data are going to stand. 

A general technique for this testing-out 
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process has been provided in the reader 
interest studies of George Gallup!® already 
referred to. The practice of Gallup and 
his assistants has been to visit a random 
sample of the readers of a newspaper, ask 
each if he has read the day's issue already, 
and if he answers affirmatively a fresh copy 
of it is produced and page by page, column 
by column, it is gone over and he is asked 
to point out the articles, even the para- 
graphs, he has read. His responses are 
recorded by the simple method of marking 
with crayon on the interviewer's copy 
which is carried back to the research office 
for analysis. When the data thus ob- 
tained from hundreds of subscribers is 
summarized the result is a description of 
actual reading habits. Analysis of the 
data should reveal the actual effect of head- 
lines in compelling attention, also the 
advantage front page position gives an 
item in the competition among articles to 
be read. Research of this type would cer- 
tainly provide the basis for a much 
sounder news-measurement technique than 
has been employed in the quantitative 
studies of newspaper content that have 
been made so far. 

The third of the three major methodo- 
logical problems to be faced in connection 
with newspaper-content measurement is 
the development of a sound technique for 
sampling. Sampling what we may call a 
‘newspaper time-series universe’ is, how- 
ever, acomplicated matter and one involv- 
ing too many special technical problems to 
make it possible to discuss it here.”® Suffice 
it to say that sampling in some degree is 
necessary even in large scale newspaper 
studies and that it is probably not impos- 


19 Op. Cit. 

*0'The author has discussed these problems in 
detail in his Foreign News in American Newspapers, 
Chapter 5. See also Hornell, Hart, *“The Reliability 
of Two Indices of Newspaper Behavior," Social 


Forces, 10: 318-323. 
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sible to secure reliable results from news- 
paper samples of reasonable size. Not 
much more can be said until more experi- 
ence is had with day-to-day variability in 


newspaper policy. Ifthe relative amounts 
of material classifiable to the different 
categories fluctuates widely from issue to 
issue than small sampling is impossible. 
The greater the variability the larger 
number of newspaper issues which must 
be measured in order to make reliable 
comparisons, and the greater the expense. 
VI 

All through this discussion of the vari- 
ous phases of the methodology of news- 
paper study there has been a constant 
sounding refrain of the need for more re- 
search. While some of this experimental 
work can doubtless be done by individuals 
on a relatively small scale the major part 
of it can only be performed by a ‘‘Research 
Bureau for Newspaper Analysis,’’ ade- 
quately staffed and financed. Such a bu- 
reau doubtless exists only in social scien- 
tists’ dreams but since dreams have been 
known on rare occasions to come true it is 
perhaps permissible to summarize in clos- 
ing what the writer believes the functions 
of and the possibilities in such an organi- 
zation to be. This will serve at the same 
time as a review of the ideas which this 
paper has attempted to set forth. 

The first aim of a quantitative news- 
paper research bureau would have to be 
further experimentation with methodol- 
ogy. Particular attention would be paid 
to the question of category stability be- 
cause this is vital to the development of 
newspaper-content indices that can have 
any widespread use. The work would 
include experimentation with different 
categories of both the subject and the atti- 
tude-influencing type and also an investi- 
gation of the mathematical theoretical 
basis for measures of the stability achieved. 











Another task would be to conduct reader- 
response studies along the lines already 
suggested in order to provide a basis for 
choosing the best enumeration unit. 
Finally the bureau would also be charged 
with an investigation into the possibilities 
of sampling. 

The second major aim of the bureau, 
dependent on at least some partial achieve- 
ment of the first, would be to provide run- 
ning index numbers of newspaper content 
in standardized categories and for a stand- 
ard list of papers. These would be pub- 
lished periodically and would be analogous 
to the commodity production, price, unem- 
ployment and other indices provided by 
various governmental agencies, business 
services, and research institutes. They 
would register fluctuations in the volume 
of newspaper material printed on such sub- 
jects as the tariff, foreign affairs, presiden- 
tial elections, crime, prohibition, etc. If 
methodological research proved successful 
there might be also index numbers of prop- 
aganda volume on both sides of contro- 
versial issues. One could then tell which 
political party, which prohibition faction, 
which labor viewpoint was really getting 
the best press. Even more important 
would be the opportunity to record gains 
and losses in press support as they were 
occurring. 

These index numbers would be useful to 
the journalistic profession at least. News- 
paper men and schools of journalism have 
shown a recent extraordinary interest in 
quantitative newspaper analysis*! simply 


1 Cf. Eric W. Allen, ‘‘Organization of Research,’ 
Journalism Quarterly, 5,00. 4, pp. 11-18. Dean Allen 
points out that a number of schools of journalism are 
already having their students engage in quantitative 
newspaper analysis for purely pedagogical reasons. 
He suggests that the Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism draw up a ‘uniform blank"’ 
to be used by all the students throughout the country. 
The categories could be varied from year to year. If 
this program were carried out Allen remarks, ‘“The 
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for the purpose of comparing their own and 
their competitors’ news policies in more 
objective terms. Newspaper readers could, 
if they would, also profit by a study of 
comparative index figures for different 
journals; they could make their news- 
stand purchases more intelligent. And 
perhaps even the historians would find an 
interest in a study of trend lines in various 
of the indices. Frank Harris’ conclusion” 
that in the last last forty years the inten- 
sity of crime news presentation has been 
actually decreasing in spite of an increase 
of crime is an example of what a historical 
statistical analysis may reveal. 

These uses of newspaper index numbers 
presume no accurate information con- 
cerning the relationship with reader atti- 
tudes. If the form and degree of this 
relationship can be established the use- 
fulness of the indices will be enormously 
increased. At the start of the paper it was 
pointed out that politicians, social re- 
formers, business men, and others would 
be glad of a way of discovering with rea- 
sonable accuracy what newspaper publics 
are thinking. Frequently they would pay 
for such information, and special categories 
or special newspapers might be dealt with 
by the bureau at such customers’ expense. 
This, then, would be the third aim of our 
imaginary but hoped-for bureau: to test out 
the correlation between newspaper con- 
tent and reader attitudes in order to see if a 
quantitative record of fluctuations in the 
first variable can be given wider signifi- 
cance as an index of concomitant variations 
in the second. 

It is with the possibilities of success in 
this last line of endeavor that this paper 





first thing we knew we should have data that would 
be regarded with respect by historians, sociologists, 
and practitioners of all the social sciences. We might 
change the nature of our historical writing and our 
theories of editing.” 

2 Op. cit, 
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has been chiefly concerned. It is too 
early yet to pass judgment or even to con- 
vert possibilities into probabilities, for a 
really adequate investigation might still 
unearth facts which would point to the 
conclusion that newspaper content cannot 
be profitably analyzed in detail. What 


has been done so far, however, has been 
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in general favorable rather than otherwise 
to future prospects. Tenney’s twenty- 
year old prediction®® that we would one 
day forecast the ‘‘social weather’’ by 
analyzing newspapers has today a better 
rather than a worse chance of coming true. 


3A. A. Tenney, ‘The Scientific Analysis of the 
Press,’” Independent, 73: 895-898. 


RECENT FRENCH SOCIOLOG Y* 


ROBERT K 


- MERTON 


Harvard University 


N NO other nation, probably, do soci- 
ologists so clearly divide into several 
distinct ‘‘schools’’ as in France; in no 

other country is sociologic interest so defi- 
nitely focussed on discernibly few prob- 
lems. This paper, then, will be primarily 


*Read at the Eastern Sociological Conference held 
in Philadelphia, April 22-23, 1933. 

The works of Daniel Essertier—of which free 
use has been made in this paper—provide the most 
systematic survey of recent French sociology. Cf. 
Psychologie et Soctologie, Paris: Félix Alcan, 1927; La 
Sociologie, Paris: Alcan, 1930. For brief sketches, 
see: René K6nig, ‘Die neuesten Strémungen in der 
gegenwartigen franzdsischen Soziologie,’’ Ze#ts- 
chrift fir Volkerpsychologie und Soxiologie (later, Sociol- 
ogus|, 1931: Vii: 485-505; 1932: Vili: 210-224. Gas- 
ton Richard, ‘Nouvelles tendances sociologiques en 
France et en Allemagne,"’ Revue internationale de soct- 
ologse, 1928: xxxvi: 647-669; 1929: xxxvii: 173-188. 
Henri Lévy-Bruhl, “‘The Social Sciences as Disci- 
plines: France,’’ Encyclopedia of the Soctal Sciences, 
1930: i; 248-258. André Joussain, “‘Les deux tend- 
ances de la sociologie frangaise,’” Revue internationale 
de sociologie, 1931: xlix: 266-270. G. L. Duprar, 
‘La Psycho-sociologie en France,’’ Archiv fur Ges- 
chichte der Philosophie und Soxiologie, 1925: xxx: 133- 
160. Daniel Parodi, *‘La philosophie frangaise de 
1918 a 1925,'' Revue philosophique, 1925: xcix: 359- 
383. Georges Davy, Sociologues d' hier et d’ aujourd’ hus, 
Paris: Alcan, 1931, Introduction. Célestin Bouglé, 
“The Present Tendency of the Social Sciences in 
France,’’ in The New Soctal Science, (L. D. White, ed.), 
University of Chicago Press, 1930, 64-83. Paul 
Fauconnet, ‘“The Durkheim School in France,"’ The 
Sociological Review, 1927: xix: 15-20. 





concerned with these two aspects of French 
sociology abstracted, for the sake of con- 
cision, as far as expedient from their his- 
torical groundings. Grouping sociolo- 
gists into ‘‘schools’’ does not imply, of 
course, their complete identity of view- 
point nor their utter conformity to can- 
ons of unquestioned jurisdiction, but 
serves rather to resume conceptually what 
such aclass of sociologists have incommon. 

Constituting the pivot on which contro- 
versy chiefly turns is the general—method- 
ologic, epistemolic, sociologic—schema of 
Emile Durkheim. His followers, vari- 
ously denominated as the Durkheim 
school, the French school of sociology, 
the genetic sociologists, the ethnographic 
sociologists and the group of L’ Année soci- 
ologique, include such eminent fagures as 
MM. L. Lévy-Bruhl, Bouglé, Fauconnet, 
Hubert, Mauss, Halbwachs, and Davy. 
At the other pole stand those who—pro- 
pounding their anti-Durkheimian polemics 
in the Revue internationale de sociologie—de- 
rive from R. Worms and Tarde, foremost 
amongst whom are MM. Gaston Richard, 
G. L. Duprat, Allier, and Déat. Of much 
lesser importance if we may judge by their 
recent contributions are those comprising 
L' Ecole de la Science Sociale,—in traceable 
filiation from Le Play through Demoulins 
and de Tourville—with Paul! Bureau as the 
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outstanding representative. Finally, inci- 
dental mention may be made of the ‘‘Catho- 
lic School’’ which, in the persons of MM. 
Deploige, Belliot, Legrand, and Maritain, 
has delighted in constant impugnment of 
the conceptions of Durkheim and has 
sought to re-introduce the sociologic ideas 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

In passable accord with the facts, it may 
be said that the major notions with which 
French sociologists have been chiefly con- 
cerned in the last decade are “‘primitive 
mentality,’’ its nature and its relation to 
“civilized mentality,’’ and the relation- 
ships of psychology and sociology in the 
study of mental phenomena. A summary 
account of recent developments may best 
be provided, therefore, by referring to the 
general discussions of these problems by 
members of the different schools. 

Of the Durkheim group, Professor Lu- 
cien Lévy-Bruhl has most industriously 
devoted his energies to a study of ‘‘primi- 
tive mentality."’! He adopts the principle 
of social types: to societies of different 
structure appropriately correspond differ- 
ent types of mentality. In consequence, 
the primitive mind is radically distinct 
from the civilized, is completely mystical, 
derives no appreciable benefit from experi- 
ence, is not cognizant of the logical prin- 
ciple of contradiction, is made up of mys- 
tical ‘‘participations’’ and ‘‘exclusions,’’— 
in short, is “‘pre-logical.’’ This irreduc- 
ible difference of mentalities makes the 
comprehension of the primitive mind by an 
investigator from a civilized culture ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible. In 
maintaining that the primitive mentality 
is completely dominated by the representa- 
tions collectives, M. Lévy-Bruhl holds fast 


1 Les fonctions mentales dans les soctétés inftrieures, 
Paris: Alcan, 1923; La mentalité primitive, Paris: Al- 
can, 1925; L'éme primitive, Paris: Alcan, 1927; Le 
surnaturel et la nature dans la mentalité primitive, Paris: 


Alcan, 1931. 
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to the Durkheimian conception, but in 
asserting a radical break in the evolution 
of the human mind he manifestly deviates 
from Durkheim who repeatedly averred 
that modern scientific thought—geneti- 
cally considered—arises from primitive re- 
ligious thought.’ 

Avoiding any suspicion of heterodoxy is 
Professor Marcel Mauss who, as director 
of the revived L’ Année sociologique, con- 
tinues the general Durkheimian tradition. 
His election to the presidency of the 
Société de Psychologie in 1924 1s perhaps the 
best indication of the gradual rapproche- 
ment of sociologists and psychologists in 
the last decade, an incipient collaboration 
which Essertier appropriately calls ‘‘neo- 
sociologism.’’ In M. Mauss’ schematti- 
zation, sociology is divided into social 
morphology (which corresponds roughly 
to social organization) and social physi- 
ology (which, in so far as it considers indi- 
viduals acting as parts of the social unit, 
may be styled social psychology).* He 
accepts the notion of the “‘creative soci- 
ety’’ and attempts the sociologistic ex- 
planation of the sentiments in much the 
same fashion as his master had held the 
social origin of the conceptual categories.‘ 
He maintains, im toto, the sociologistic 
view that since social facts ‘‘are exterior 
to the individual, and are endowed with a 
coercive power by means of which they are 
imposed upon ‘him,’’ the psychologists 
may very well benefit by the findings of the 
sociologists, butthat, inthe complementary 
consideration, the latter need not be very 
much concerned with psychologic data. 

2 Emile Durkheim, Formes élémentaires de la vie 
religseuse, Paris: Alcan, 1912, 336-342. 

***Divisions et proportions des divisions de la 
sociologie,"’ L’ Année sociologique, 1924-25: ii [n.s.]; 
“Les rapports réels et pratiques de la psychologie et 
de la sociologie,"’ Journal de psychologie, 1924: xxi: 
892-922. 

‘**L’expression obligatoire des sentiments,’ Jour- 
nal de psychologie, 1921: xviii: 425-434. 
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Ogy as a Science,’’ Soctal Forces, 1932: xi: 28-43. 





This conception of the specificity of social 
phenomena which, though psychic, are 
far from psychologic, is still the keystone 
of the ‘’French school of sociology.”’ 

It is in this same vein that Professor Paul 
Fauconnet, Durkheim's successor at the 
Sorbonne, represents the repression of 
crime as an eminently collective phenom- 
enon, since it is merely the reaction of 
the group against any action which of- 
fends the ‘‘collective consciousness.’’® In 
similar fashion, it is society which is 
variously held to be the origin of the senti- 
ments, will, personality, intellectual func- 
tions, and memory by MM. Davy, Paulhan, 
Blondel and Halbwachs.* 

On the other hand, Professor Célestin 
Bouglé, though a former collaborator of 
Durkheim, does not grant the complete 
validity of such theories, denies that soci- 
ology can do without the assistance of 
psychology and claims that the autonomy 
of sociology is sufficiently assured if, fol- 
lowing Simmel, it studies social forms.’ 
Professor Bouglé’s conception that soci- 
ology can furnish a base for the course of 
social action providing the ends-in-view 
are given is somewhat akin to Pareto’s 
concept of “‘virtual movements’’ and to 
Dr. Woodard’s idea of ‘inductive evalua- 
tions of functional appropriateness,”’ 
though it bears more of an ethical orien- 
tation than either of these notions. 


5 La Responsabilité, Paris: Alcan, 1920. 

'G. Davy, La fot jurée, Paris: Alcan, 1922; F. Paul- 
han, Les transformations sociales des sentiments, Paris: 
Flammarion, 1920; Charles Blondel, ‘‘La Personal- 
ité,’’ Traité de Psychologie (G. Dumas, ed.), Paris: 
Alcan, 1924, ii, 569 ff; M. Halbwachs, Les cadres 
sociaux de la mémoire, Paris: Alcan, 1925. 

7 Lecgons de soctologie sur I’ évolution des valeurs, Paris: 
Colin, 1922. 

8 C. Bouglé, De la soctologie 4 l' action sociale, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1923. Cf. V. Pareto, Traité de 
sociologte générale, Lausanne; Payot, 1917-19; J. W. 
Woodard, ‘Critical Notes on the Nature of Sociol- 
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M. Maurice Halbwachs, professor of 
sociology at Strasbourg, is perhaps the 
only statistically-minded sociologist of 
prominence in France. In Les Causes du 
Suicide [Paris: Alcan, 1930], he reworks 
the data of Durkheim, von Mayr and Mor- 
selli, to arrive at new and fruitful results. 
It is M. Halbwachs also who has some- 
what remedied the manifest lacuna in 
Durkheim's system by a preliminary study 
of social classes, in the same work where 
he declares that individual memory is a 
function of society since it is the collec- 
tivity which provides the social frame of 
reference for specific memories. ° 

At the extreme left of the L’ Année soci- 
ologique group in many respects is M. 
Georges Davy. Society being at once ‘‘real 
and creative’ is the ‘‘principle of explana- 
tion of the individual.”’ 
higher faculties, sociology furnishes to 


Even for the 


psychology ‘“‘the only principle able to 
explain rationally their presence in the 
individual.’" In his historico-ethno- 
graphic studies, M. Davy claims to have 
demonstrated that the institution of pot- 
latch contains the very matrix of the con- 
tractual relation, for it induces a reci- 
procity of rights and of duties between 
individuals and between groups."! 

This necessarily sketchy résumé of re- 
cent contributions of the more noteworthy 
members of L’Ecole francaise de sociologie 
will suffice, it is hoped, to indicate broad 
lines of agreement and individual diver- 
gences among these investigators. There 
is general acceptance of the postulate that 
social phenomena are sui generis, explicable 
in terms of ‘‘social facts’’ rather than in 


9 Les cadres. ...,ch. vii. See also his earlier 
work, Classe ouvritre et le niveaux de vie, Paris: Alcan, 
1913. 

10 **La sociologie,’’ Trasté de psychologie (G. Dumas, 
ed.), Paris: Alcan, 1924, ii, 768-81 
with A. Moret) 


Des clans aux empires, Paris: Alcan, 1924. 


1 [a fos jurée, Paris: Alcan, 1922; 
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terms of individual behavior. It is held 
that sociologic explanation involves the 
discovery of the simplest social forms, the 
elements of present-day institutions and 
associations, and for this it is necessary to 
turn to a study of the primitive mentality, 
beliefs, and practices. Here lies the basis 
for the great emphasis placed upon anthro- 
pological research by the followers of 
Durkheim. 

Though Tarde can scarcely be said to 
have founded a ‘‘school,’’ his unsympa- 
thetic attitude toward the foregoing con- 
ceptions has more or less influenced a large 
group of French sociologists. René 
Worms, who until his death in 1926, was 
commonly regarded as director of this 
group, constantly impugned the strong 
ethnographic bent of many of the Durk- 
heimian disciples. Sociology, as the syn- 
thesis of the social sciences, should confine 
itself to the direct and historic obser- 
vation of Western society and should not 
turn to the dim uncertainties of anthropo- 
logic data for basic material. Further- 
more, the individual, as the “‘ultimate 
human element’’ is not simply a social 
unit, and his infra-social aspects must be 
studied psychologically.” 

The present editor of the Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, M. Gaston Richard, 
early turned from collaborator to adver- 
sary of Durkheim. He denies the antith- 
esis of individual and society, asserts 
the sterility of seeking in the primitive 
mentality the explanation of the higher 
social processes, and asks that sociology 
use the comparative method to determine 
the functional correlations obtaining in 
social phenomena. He attacks the “‘soci- 
ologic imperialism'’ which encroaches on 
the domain of psychology and claims that 
the two sciences are codrdinate.™ 

12 [4 soctologie, sa nature, son contenu, ses attaches, 


Paris: Giard, 1921. 
13 | athtisme dogmatique en soctologée religteuse, Stras- 
$4 ’ 


From this same anti-Durkheim camp 
come several works which purport to pur- 
sue the ‘‘socio-ethnographic romance’’ of 
M. Lévy-Bruhl to its last stronghold, and 
to reduce his entire conception of the 
‘“pre-logical’’ to ill-advised verbalism. 
M. Raoul Allier, in three heavily-docu- 
mented volumes, denies the existence of an 
impassable chasm between the uncivilized 
and civilized mentality. Moreover, even 
in the lower societies, the individual plays 
a much more significant réle than is com- 
monly admitted.'* In like manner, M. 
Olivier Leroy seeks to expose the contest- 
able assumptions on which the theses ex- 
posited by M. Lévy-Bruhl are based. In 
sum, he claims that the notion of the ‘‘pre- 
logical’’ is in contradiction to the most 
thoroughly demonstrated anthropological 
‘“principles.''® 

The antinomy between the full-fledged 
sociologistic school and the group which 
maintains the place of psychology as a sci- 
ence complementary, and essential, to soci- 
ology, is most strikingly brought to light 
in the discussions of M.G. L. Duprat. In 
contradistinction to the Durkheimian 
group, he holds that no objective existence 
can be attributed to society, nor may indi- 
vidual consciousness be conceived as a 
product of the collective consciousness. 
Social psychology must take psycho-bio- 
logic behavior as the point of departure 
and must study the results of psychic and 
social interaction.'® 

Bridging the gap between the systems of 
Tarde and Durkheim is M. René Maunier. 
He uses the concept of *‘imitation’’ when 


bourg: Istta, 1923; L’évolution des moeurs, Paris: Doin, 
1924. 

4 La psychologie de la conversion chez les peuples non- 
civilisés, Paris: Payot, 1925, 2 vol; Le non-civilisé et 
nous, Paris: Payot, 1928. 

15 La raison primitive, Paris: Alcan, 1927. 

16 L' orientation actuelle de la sociologie en France, 
Paris: Giard, 1922; Introduction a la sociologie, Geneva: 
1930; Psychologie sociale, Paris: Doin, 1931. 
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he defines social acts as repeated or general 
acts, and the notion of ‘‘constraint’’ by 
indicating the power of social pressures, 
customs, fashions, etc., to effect conform- 
ity of the individual.'” Into this category 
of reconcilization also falls Daniel Esser- 
tier, whose death in 1930 undoubtedly in- 
hibited the growing movement toward 
‘‘neo-sociologism,’’ toward an entente cor- 
diale between psychologists and sociol- 
ogists. He constantly advocated the 
pursuance of definite factual studies and 
deplored the tendency in France to pose 
meaningless questions concerning the 
“true psychic unit’’ or the theoretic 
priority of either of the two disciplines. 

Chiefly identified with L’ Ecole de la Sci- 
ence Sociale, M. Paul Bureau attempts to 
synthesize the monographic method of Le 
Play, Tarde's psychologic interpretation 
of historic and statistical data, and Durk- 
heim's view of emergence. He would 
use his revision of de Tourville’s Nomen- 
clature as a guide for further research.'® 

A thorough-going discussion of con- 
temporary French sociology can scarcely 
ignore the many historians, jurists, econo- 
mists, philologists, geographers, and psy- 
chologists who have adopted a sociologic 
approach to their respective fields. The 
exigencies of time, however, permit me to 
make but passing mention of such scholars 
as MM. Seignobos, Lacombe, Berr, Granet; 
of Hauriou, E. Lévy, Duguit, Huvelin; of 
Gide, Leroy, Picard, Bourgin, Simiand; of 
Vendryes, Brunot, Meillet; of Cholley, 
Brunhes, Vallaux, Febvre; of Blondel, G. 
Dumas, and Piaget. 

Specific reference to the works of the 
prominent figures in current French soci- 
ology has led to this paper becoming peril- 
ously like a thing of shreds and patches. 


17 Introduction @ la sociologie, Paris: Alcan, 1929; 
Essais sur les groupements sociaux, Paris: Alcan, 1929. 

18 Introduction a la methode soctologique, Paris: Blond 
& Gay, 1923. 
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A recapitulation of the general traits and 
trends of these works may serve to tuck in 
the loose ends and to provide an approxi- 
mate description of the entire set-up. As 
previously observed, the ‘‘battle of the 
schools’’ is a most striking characteristic: 
antagonism of method, concept, and in- 
terest pervades most sociologic discussion. 
To the Durkheimian thesis of the specific, 
emergent character of social phenomena 
is opposed the doctrine that these phe- 
nomena do not differ in nature from those 
which have the individual consciousness 
for a substratum; against ethnographic re- 
search is raised the study of contemporary 
Western society; in contrast to the con- 
ception of sociology as an autonomous 
science is the view of it as a synthesis 
of the social sciences. This emphasis on 
differences, however, should not blind us 
to resemblances of rather recent origin. 
The monumental Trasté de Psychologie, edited 
by George Dumas, involved the collabora- 
tion of members of the two major socio- 
logic schools and evidenced a gradual rap- 
prochement of the separate factions in the 
common recognition that psychic phenom- 
ena, facts of consciousness, can be studied 
fruitfully from the standpoints of both psy- 
chophysiology and sociology. Further, 
both groups, with but a few individual ex- 
ceptions, eschew the statistical approach 
almost 
Theoretic discussions claim the foreground 


with an studied deliberation. 
and concentrated inductive investigations 
of contemporary society are relatively few 
in number. Studies of this nature that 
are made,—for example, those of the 
Institut d'urbanisme, which uses ecologic 
principles for the purposes of city planning 
—tend to pass over into the field of ap- 
plied science and become involved in 
problems of practical policy.'* 


19 |"Institut international de soctologie will discuss 


‘practical ecology’’ and “‘urbanism"’ as part of its pro- 
gramme at the 1933 congress. See G. L. Duprat, 
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The second part of this paper, which 
enters the disquieting realm of theoretic 
criticism, will nevertheless permit a fur- 
ther exposition of the general nature of 
contemporary French sociology. 


II 

To the ‘‘great epidemical conspiracy for 
the destruction of paper’’—which the 
voluble Samuel Johnson deploringly noted 
in his own day—French sociologists have 
contributed more than their due share. 
They have sheered over into the meta- 
physical domain with persistent inquiries 
concerning the “‘proper field’’ of sociology 
and the nature of the ‘‘social fact,’’—as if 
inter-scientific frontiers were transcenden- 
tally marked No-Trespassing. Yet even a 
cursory glance at the history of science re- 
veals that such preoccuppations have never 
forwarded the attainment of scientific 
knowledge. In all relatively advanced 
fields of inquiry the course which has 
proved most effective has been quite dif- 
ferent. One starts from the facts, seeks the 
uniformities between them, frames an hy- 
pothesis which seems an adequate de- 
scription of these uniformities, and then 
returns to the facts for verification.” The- 
ories, explanations and theses are tenta- 
tively retained insofar as they correspond 
to the facts and are discarded or altered as 
they differ. This simple method of suc- 
cessive approximation, this fruitful circle 
of fact-theory-fact,?\— was it not faintly 





‘‘Memoire introductif a l’ecologie et a urbanisme,"’ 
Revue internationale de sociologie, 1932: xl: 7-20. 

20 ‘*The true method of discovery is like the flight 
of an aeroplane. It starts from the ground of par- 
ticular observation, it makes a flight in the thin air 
of imaginative generalization, and it again lands for 
renewed observation rendered acute by rational in- 
terpretation.'’"—Alfred North Whitehead. 

*1 This is not meant to imply radical empiricism. 
Fruitful apperception of facts—as they are presented 


in naive sensuous immediacy—is enhanced, of course, 
by an initial hypothesis, on the basis of which mean- 





adumbrated in the Socratic dialogue? 
enables science to be flexible and cumula- 
tive. Yet, by and large, French sociolo- 
gists seem sublimely unaware of this fun- 
damental, effective device for futhering 
sociologic knowledge. 

To the extent that the disciples of the 
Durkheim school use the concept of the 
“reality’’ of society and collective repre- 
sentations as an heuristic device, they may 
afrive at an approximative description of 
social phenomena, as did M. Halbwachs, 
for example, in his study of suicide. If by 
the specificity of social facts, they mean a 
“novelty of behavior arising from the 
specific interaction or organization of a 
number of elements... which thereby 
constitute a whole, as distinguished from 
their mere sum or ‘resultant,’’’?? then here 
too they are dealing with phenomena 
which are directly observable and with a 
conception which is verifiable. But when 
they treat the collective representations as 
hypostatized entities, ready to fasten onto 
individuals who come within their realm, 
theyturn to sterile, meaningless psittacism. 

The fecund germ of validity which 
exists in the general sociologistic approach 





ingful predication is possible. As Ernst Cassirer indi- 
cates: ‘While the empiristic doctrine regards the 
‘similarity’ of certain contents of presentation as a 
self-evident psychological fact which it applies in ex- 
plaining the formation of concepts, it is justly pointed 
out in opposition that the similarity of certain ele- 
ments can only be spoken of significantly when a 
certain ‘point of view’ has been established from 
which the elements can be designated as like or un- 
like."’ Substance and Function and Einstein's Theory of 
Relativity, Chicago and London: The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1923, 25. 

22, William Morton Wheeler, Emergent Evolution 
and the Development of Societies, New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1928, 14-15. Even so moderate a 
view of ‘emergence’ as this has its critics. See, for 
example, Lancelot Hogben, The Nature of Living 
Matter, London: Kegan Paul, 1930, 97; Sir P. C. 
Mitchell, Materialism and Vitalism in Biology, Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1930, 28-29. 
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lies in the fact, which Claude Bernard, 
among others, had long since perceived, 
that since phenomena merely express the 
relations of bodies, then by dissociating 
the parts of a whole, we must make these 
phenomena cease if only because we de- 
stroy the relations.2* Thus, on avowedly 
epistemologic grounds, there is a pre- 
sumption that the whole of social phe- 
nomena may not be explicable in terms of 
the behavior of individuals. The error 
of the Durkheimian school lies in exag- 
gerating this presumption into an omnipo- 
tent “‘truth’’ which is to be the touch- 
stone for the investigation of all mental 
phenomena. May it not be that the ad- 
herents of sociologism are somewhat af- 
fected by the “‘illusion of centrality’’ in 
believing that Society is the center to 
which all factors of life must be referred 
for explanation? 

Another type of fallacy—that of one- 
sided illustration—is to be found when M. 
Lévy-Bruhl seeks to establish a radical 
difference between the ‘“‘primitive’’ and 
““civilized’’ mentality. In his insistence on 
the pre-logicality and utter lack of ration- 
ality of the primitive, he ignores the fact, 
which Rivers, Malinowski, and Golden- 
weiser have so well demonstrated, that 
“every primitive community is in posses- 
sion of a considerable store of knowledge, 
based on experience and fashioned by rea- 
son.’’24 Further, when he includes in his 


23 Claude Bernard, Introduction a l'étude de la méde- 
cine expérimentale, Paris: J. B. Bailliére, 1865, 157. 
‘*. . . les phénoménes ne sont que i'expression des rela- 
tions des corps, d’ou il résulte qu’en dissociant les 
parties d'un tout, on doit faire cesser des phénoménes 
par cela seul qu’on détruit des relations." 

24 B. Malinowski, ‘‘Magic, Science and Religion,” 
in Science, Religion and Reality, (Joseph Needham, ed.), 
New York: Macmillan and Company, 1925, 28. See 
also W. H. R. Rivers, Medicine, Magic and Religion, 
London: Kegan Paul, 1924; Psychology and Ethnology, 
New York; Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926; A. A. Gold- 
enweiser, Early Civilization, New York: A. A. Knopf, 


1922. 
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category of the ‘‘primitive’’ peoples of 
such diverse cultural character as the An- 
daman Islanders, Chinese, Japanese, Aus- 
tralian aborigines, and Polynesians, one 
may well remark the convenient vague- 
ness of his classification. Nor has M. 
Lévy-Bruhl troubled himself to investi- 
gate the degree of currency of the ‘‘pre- 
logical’’ in ‘‘civilized’’ cultures,—cer- 
tainly superstition has not softly and 
suddenly vanished away even before the 
enlightened Boojum of Positivism.” 

M. Lévy-Bruhl represents but a particu- 
lar instance of the general ethnographic 
bent of the Durkheim school. This in- 
terest is in part based on the Cartesian 
principle of going from the simple to the 
complex, from the better known to the less 
known, Itis in this latter precept that the 
joker lies, for though in general it is the 
simple which is better known, such is not 
always the case. Are primitive societies, 
admittedly simpler though they be, more 
intelligible to modern investigators than 
complex, civilized societies? M. Lévy- 
Bruhl’s own theory holds that they are 
most certainly not. 

Many of the genetic sociologists in the 
Durkheimian tradition assume an indefi- 
nite social continuity: present-day primi- 
tives are virtually held to be our ‘‘con- 
temporaneous ancestors;’’ in their rites, 
ceremonies, and beliefs are to be found the 
origins of the elements of our society. Is 
this not a dangerous form of theoretic 
tenuousness on which to base a significant 
part of a sociologic system? At any rate, 
no reality-contacted theory would claim 
this to be axiomatic. 


25 Does not M. Lévy-Bruhl’s method suggest the 
critical pertinency of the anecdote related by Diog- 
enes Laertius concerning Diogenes the Cynic who, 
when shown the votive tablets suspended by those 
who had escaped shipwreck ‘‘because they had made 
their vows,"’, inquired ‘Where are the portraits of 
those who perished in spite of their vows?"’ 
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Turning to the group of sociologists 
centered about the Revue internationale de 
sociologie it will be seen that these fallacies 
are, on the whole, avoided. But for a 
singular reason: members of this school 
are so busy attacking the Durkheimian 
conceptions that they appear to have no 
time for their own factual investigations. 
It is just this which seems characteristic, 
to a greater or less degree, of French soci- 
ology in general: attacks and counter-at- 
tacks are present in great variety, consider- 
ations of the ‘‘oughts’’ and ‘‘shoulds’’ of 
sociologic investigations abound, but 
there is a surprising dearth of well- 
grounded, specific studies. The admoni- 
tion of Fustel de Coulanges that ‘‘pour un 
jour de synthése il faut des années d’ana- 
lyse’ seems generally forgotten. Such 
monographs as do appear, for example, 
Gaston Bouthoul’s study of invention,” 
possess the delightfully literary, but hardly 
scientific, quality of happy generalization 
based on a variety of dubious principles, 
adduced for the occasion. 

French social psychologists are fond of 
criticizing the sociologistic approach on 
the ground that the latter can only de- 
This objection, 
Even 


scribe, never ‘‘explain.”’ 
it seems to me, is sheer nonsense. 
the ‘‘older’’ expositions of scientific method 
held that when a certain phenomenon is 
susceptible of being described as an example 
of a general principle applicable to other 
phenomena, this phenomenon may be 
said to be explained.27 Or, from the 
operational point of view, ‘‘the essence of 
an explanation consists in reducing a situ- 
ation to elements with which we are so 
familiar that we accept them as a matter 


of course, so that our curiosity rests.’’*® 


26 [’ Invention, Paris; Giard, 1930 

27 Cf. for example, James Clerk Maxwell, Scéenrific 
Papers (edited by W. D. Niven), Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1890, ii, 418 


**P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, 
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This does not imply that the ‘‘elements’’ 
in question are larger or smaller scale 
things than the phenomenon being ex- 
plained. If this view of the nature of ex- 
planation be accepted, it follows that ex- 
planation is not absolute but varies with 
the particular configuration of experience 
of the individual making—or accepting 
—it. Here, perhaps, lies the answer to 
the perennial wrangling’ twixt psycholo- 
gist and sociologist over this problem. 
The ‘‘typical psychologist’’—if, para- 
doxically, such a blunt grouping may be 
permitted for expository convenience—is 
more familiar with data pertaining to the 
individual; the sociologist, with those 
pertaining to the group. Thus, when a 
situation is described in terms of social 
processes or patterns, the sociologist, being 
familiar with such ‘‘elements’’ accepts 
the description as an ‘‘explanation,’’ while 
the psychologist is apt to deny any ex- 
planatory value to it; when the situation 
is described in terms of individual behavior, 
the attitudes of the two scientists are apt 
to be inverted.2® The mutual fallacy is 
the endowment of ‘‘explanation’’ with an 
absoluteness which is contradictory to its 
essentially relativistic nature.* 

But all this represents something of a 
digression, and there remain a few con- 
cluding remarks. French sociology in the 





New York: Macmillan and Company, 1927, 37 and 
ff. See also J. H. Woodger, Biological Principles, 
London: Kegan Paul, 1929, 273 and ff. 

29°* . . . intelligibility is relative to the amount 
or variety of the experience of the person to whom 
the information is conveyed.’’—J. H. Woodger, op. 
cit., 279. 

80 This conception of the relativity of explanation 
—at such a far remove from the notion of explana- 
tory ‘‘levels’’ based on arbitrary classificatory distinc- 
tions between the sciences—seems to be, at least in 
part, an epistemologic repercussion of the ‘‘new 
Physics."’ Cf. E. Cassirer, op. cét., 140; Louis Rougier, 
La matitre et I’ énergie selon la théorie de la relarivité et la 
théorie des quanta, Paris: Gauthier-Villars et Cie, 


1921, 102-10}. 
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nents” last decade represents an extension of the conceptual problems are being constantly 
scale tendencies present from a much earlier multiplied; sociologic monographs are 
1g ex- period, the two main movements being much fewer in number while statistically- 
of ex- typified by the systems of Durkheim and oriented analyses verge on non-existence. 
lat ex- Tarde. In the last few years there has Onecannot help but feel that more attention 
$ with been a trend toward a collaboration of to facts of common experience and less 
rience the psychologistic and sociologistic ap- to the elegancies of rarified theory would 
epting proaches, but union is not yet. Theoretic do much to increase the fecundity of 
wer tO discussions of general methodologic and French sociologic research. 
cholo- 
»blem. 
para- 
lay be NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
ice—is The program for the sixty-first annual meeting of the Nationat ConFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
to the Work centers around Social Work and the New Deal with special emphasis on emer- 
those gency relief, reconstruction for the future, the new leisure, the changing community 
hen program. The Conference Bulletin for April, 1934, calls attention to the meeting as 
‘ follows: 
social Plans are going steadily forward for the sixty-first annual meeting of the National 
being Conference of Social Work and its Associate Groups to be held in Kansas City, Mis- 
ccepts souri, May 20-26. Full details of the program, as far as they are now available, are 
while published in Section 2 together with all necessary information regarding Headquarters, 
hotels, and so on. 
ly CX- - 
-_ The program at Kansas City marks a departure from the custom of a number of 
nanan years. The Program Committee of the Conference has assumed tull responsibilit 
avior, for a series of more or less related meetings to be held at nine o'clock each morning o! 
re apt Conference week. These programs have been organized under the general title of 
acy is ‘Social Work in the New Deal.’’ Printed copies of Mr. Bookman’s address at the 
oh ia opening session on ‘“The Federal Emergency Relief Administration’’ will be printed 
: in advance of the Conference and available on Monday morning as background ma- 
CO its terial for the nine o'clock meetings on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of Con- 
ference week. 
r of a The General Sessions of the Conference have been planned with particular care 
' con- this year. The Conference Dinner is being arranged to give honor and recognition 
in the to social workers who have gone into government service or have been in govern- 
ment service during the past few years and have done such outstanding work. Mr 
nate! Harry L. Hopkins, the Federal Relief Administrator, well known to social workers 
od — throughout the country, will be the speaker. Other special features are being planned. 
—— No one attending the meeting in Kansas City will want to miss the Conference Dinner 
The President’s reception will follow the Conference Dinner in the same building 
ae This is a great social occasion of Conference week. 
gn Mr. Hopkins, the Federal Relief Administrator, and his Assistant, Mr. Aubrey 
eo Williams, are planning two meetings during the week of the Conference particularly 
ee for Federal Emergency Relief Administration staff members. Taken all together the 
eae program promises to be one of the strongest in recent years. , 
Sateen For further information write or wire Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, 
ch National Conference of Social Work, 82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
“new 
ougier, 
ite et la 
Cie, 
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SOME VARIATIONS IN STATE CONFERENCES OF SOCIAL WORK 
LYDA GORDON SHIVERS 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


ORTY-FOUR of the forty-eight 

states have an organization known as 

the State Conference of Social Work 
or an organization with similar title and 
like purposes.'. This organization usually 
meets annually, to discuss social problems 
confronting the people of the state, to 
stimulate individuals, institutions, and 
agencies, public or private, in the improve- 
ment of their activities for social better- 
ment, and to plan the development of social 
work and social organization. Member- 
ship in the conference is voluntary; it is not 
limited to the social work personnel but 
is open to all agencies, institutions, and 
individuals interested in its purposes. 
The conferences vary in their influence and 
importance. 

Early records of the first state organiza- 
tions uniformly known as the State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction are 
fragmentary. Many states had confer- 
ences which existed a short time, then 
ceased to function. When they were reor- 
ganized, the former records had been de- 
stroyed or misplaced. In 1882 Wisconsin 
organized what seems to have been the 
first State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. The National Conference of 

1 Data from early reports of conferences in Charities, 
Survey, and Social Forces, and personal correspondence 


with thirty-three conferences. 
2 Jeffrey R. Brackett, ‘State Conferences of Chari- 


ties and Correction,’’ Charities, VII, 18 





Charities and Correction was influential 
in its organization, and the new State Con- 
ference was modeled largely upon the Na- 
tional Conference pattern. The Wiscon- 
sin organization at first had difficulty in 
getting thirty persons together, but in a 
few years it had become so important that 
the Legislature had authorized the publi- 
cation of its proceedings at state expense. 
In spite of its apparent success it became 
inactive about 1900 and was not revived 
for a number of years. 

Michigan followed next with a conven- 
tion called by its Board of Charities and 
Correction. The Middle States* continued 
the plan and in this region the state con- 
ferences have been among the strongest 
and most active. By the end of 1900 all 
the states in this region had established 
conferences: Indiana, 1890; Ohio, 1892; 
Minnesota, 1892; Illinois, 1895; Iowa, 
1898; and Missouri, 1900. Other states 
establishing conferences before 1900 were: 


Nebraska, 1897; Maryland, 1897; New 
Hampshire, 1898; and New York, 1899. 


The Maryland organization held only two 


meetings at Johns Hopkins University at 

* The regions referred to in this paper are coter- 
minous with the six major divisions of the Southern 
Regional Study—Northeast, Southeast, Southwest, 
Middle States, Northwest, Far West—as shown in the 
map, ‘The Six Major Divisions Basic to the Southern 
Regional Study,’ reproduced in SOCIAL FORCES, 
XII, p. 347 (March, 1934 
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Baltimore. It was well attended by local 
workers but aroused little interest in the 
state. It was reorganized in 1907. Most 
of these early conferences followed the 
policy of the national conference in discus- 
sing questions without adopting a plat- 
form. However, section meetings of 
those interested in special matters were 
rarely held, the usual custom being to 
have the entire membership meet at each 
sesession. 

Virginia in 1900 was the first southern 
state to establish a conference. Its first 
conference enrolled twenty-four members, 
chiefly doctors and superintendents of 
state hospitals. So small was the atten- 
dance at the second meeting that the min- 
utes ended with these words, 


So slow the growth of what is excellent 
So hard to obtain perfection in this nether world.‘ 


Kansas established a conference in 1900 
as a result of the National Conference 
meeting in Topeka. Between 1900 and 
the end of 1910 the following states had 
established conferences: California, 1901; 
New Jersey, 1901; Oregon, 1902; Massa- 
chusetts, 1903; Kentucky, 1904; South 
Dakota, 1907; Maine, 1908; Washington, 
1908; Alabama, 1909; Delaware, 1909; 
Pennsylvania, 1909; South Carolina, 1909; 
and Connecticut, 1910. The other states 
established conferences: Florida, Texas, 
1911; Arkansas, 1912; Colorado, North 
Carolina, 1913; Tennessee, West Virginia, 
1915; Louisiana, Vermont, 1916; North 
Dakota, 1919; Montana, 1921; Georgia, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, 1924; Utah, 1925; 
Mississippi, 1927; and Arizona, 1929. 

Rhode Island had a state conference prior 
to 1922 when the National Conference of 
Social Work met there, but the state con- 
ference has never been reorganized. The 
Social Workers’ Club of Rhode Island and 


4**The Conference on Social Work and Social 
Progress,"’ Virginia Public Welfare, July, 1931, p. 1. 
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the Rhode Island Branch of the American 
Association of Social workers organized a 
one day institute in 1932 which was well 
attended. In New Mexico the objectives 
of a conference of social work are at- 
tempted to be obtained through other 
existing groups. The social workers take 
over one program at such meetings as the 
State Educational Association, State Con- 
vention of the American Legion, etc. 

Very early the states discovered that a 
rigid adherence to the plan of the national 
convention was not practical. Each state 
tended to develop its conference according 
to the peculiar needs of the state. The 
National Conference in certain respects 
has had more influence in some regions 
than in others. The states in the North- 
east region have tended to follow the pat- 
tern set by the National Conference in re- 
fusing to take action in relation to social 
legislation. The Maryland Conference 
‘has always refused to take any position 
or action in reference to social legislation 
on the theory that it is a forum for dis- 
cussion and not a body for action.’’® 
There may be, of course, other causes for 
nonparticipation in the active promotion 
of social legislation. ‘‘The New York 
State Conference does not undertake to 
promote social legislation, as there are 
other agencies set up for that particular 
purpose in the state.’’® Of the eleven 
states in the Northeast region having 
state conferences seven states do not take 
action on social legislation. 

In the eight Middle States two states 
do not actively participate in social legis- 
lation. In Michigan a legislaitve com- 
mittee was recently appointed. In Ohio 
the secretary reports “‘social legislation 
(not direct lobbying) but consideration of 


5 Paul T. Beisser, President Maryland State Con- 
ference on Social Welfare. 

® Mrs. Mary B. Holsinger, Secretary New York 
State Conference on Social Work. 
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problems’ as a major emphasis of the con- 
ference. However, one of the most active 
of all state conferences in the field of social 
legislation is that of Wisconsin. 

Data for the Northwest region are not 
complete. Idaho does not have a state 
conference. Four states reported social 
legislation as a major emphasis of the con- 
ference for the past ten years. Wyoming 
does not actively participate. The secre- 
tary of the Colorado Conference reports 
that at the present time its activities have 
not progressed far beyond the holding of an 
annual meeting at which those interested 
in social work may come together for ex- 
change of ideas and discussion. The three 
states of the Far West having conferences 
are all active in social legislation. 

As regions, the Southeast and the South- 
west have been very active in social legis- 
lation. The states of North Carolina and 
Virginia are notable examples where the 
state conferences may point with pardon- 
able price to their record in supporting 
constructive and remedial legislation. The 
Kentucky conference has supported little 
social legislation directly. The Tennessee 
conference did not engage in legislative 
activity until 1932 when there was an ac- 
tive committee to seek a better public wel- 
fare system at the 1933 session of the state 
legislature. Southern conferences have 
been prominent in securing the establish- 
ment of state departments of public welfare 
and furthering the cause of public welfare 
in their respective states. The Southern 
Sociological Congress at its early meetings 
emphasized the importance of a state organ- 
ization and gave impetus to the founding 
of such conference in several southern 
states. Its influence was probably more 
important in the early development and 
history of the southern state organizations 
than the National Conference. 

In the northeastern states the principal 
groups prominent in the organization and 


support of the conferences have been the 
professional social workers and instruct- 
ors in social work. The untrained lay- 
man has been in the minority. Neverthe- 
less, New Jersey states that 1933 was the first 
year they had had a professional social 
worker as president of that conference. 
Practically the same situation holds true 
for the Middle States, that the majority 
group is the professional social worker and 
the college instructor in social work. 
Michigan intimates that there is a growing 
interest in the conference on the part of the 
college groups. New York is making an 
effort to interest laymen in the conference. 
In the Northwest region there seems to be 
no uniform pattern. Montana reports the 
principal group to be professional social 
workers although about three years ago 
the college people and the women’s clubs 
began to cooperate. In Nebraska the 
early predominant group was the college 
instructors in the social sciences. Now 
probably the professional social worker is 
important. The same circumstances are 
found in Kansas. Aside from the Middle 
States and the Northeast the states in the 
other regions show diversity in conference 
membership, with different groups im- 
portant in the respective states. 

The southern region until very recently 
has had the professional social worker as a 
minority group in most of the conferences. 
This was due to the small number of pro- 
fessional social workers in most of the 
states. Public welfare officials and work- 
ers in recent years have had an increasingly 
important part in conference activities. 
In North Carolina during the first ten years 
of its conference existence presidents were 
the editor of a prominent agricultural 
journal, an insurance man, a university 
president, the superintendent of an or- 
phanage, two college presidents, a uni- 
versity professor, and two lawyers one of 
whom was a governor of the state. The 
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first president of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence was the chancellor of the state uni- 
versity, and college instructors in the social 
sciences have had an important part in the 
history of the conference. The first presi- 
dent of the Alabama Conference was a 
former Chief Justice of the State Supreme 
Court. On the other hand, in Tennessee 
the first conference was originally or- 
ganized in 1915 by the secretary of the 
Board of State Charities. The groups most 
influential in promoting the orderly con- 
tinuance of the conference in that state 
have been the family welfare groups and 
the community chest groups. The state 
departments have also been active. The 
state boards of health have had an impor- 
tant rdle in the conferences of many south- 
ern states. 

Conference institutes are an interesting 
development of comparatively recent years. 
The plan of having a course of study held 
annually in connection with the state con- 
ference was originated in 1924 by the Ohio 
conference.” These institutes are short in- 
tensive study courses offered to give social 
workers, public welfare officials, or inter- 
ested citizens an opportunity to increase 
their knowledge of the social work process 
and to discuss in small groups particular 
problems. Twenty-onestates of thethirty- 
three from whom definite information was 
secured have institutes. New Jersey found 
that the attempt to hold institutes with 
the annual meeting was not successful, 
but training courses in two colleges were 
better adapted to their local situation. 
The Kentucky conference formerly had 
two or three institutes supported mostly 
by the family welfare societies, but it has 
now abandoned the plan. 

In the fall of 1904 Kentucky had four 
separate sessions to form one annual meet- 
ing of the State Conference of Charities 


7 Perry P. Denune, Secretary Ohio Welfare Con- 
ference. 


and Correction. The plan was inaugu- 
rated with the distinct purpose of reaching 
the entire state before the next meeting of 
the state legislature. The keynote of the 
sessions was ‘needed charitable legislation 
in Kentucky.’’ This plan was described 
as ‘‘unique in the history of charitable 
movements.’’* The plan of holding re- 
gional meetings is now in practice in at 
least fourteen states. The states have not 
followed Kentucky's early plan, but re- 
gional meetings are held between meetings 
of the annual conference rather than in its 
place. 

California, Missouri, New York, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin have paid full-time 
secretaries. Other states have part-time 
secretaries paid by the conferences, volun- 
tary secretaries, or secretaries furnished in 
several different ways. For a number of 
years it has been the custom in some states 
to elect as executive secretary some person 
already on the staff of the department of 
public welfare or corresponding state or- 
ganization. The department office then 
serves as the office of the conference. Such 
is the custom in Illinois, Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. In the states of 
Ohio and Washington the state university 
provides a secretary for the conference. 
The University of Washington relieves the 
instructor in social case work of two hour 
class work in order that she may act as 
secretary of the conference. The Univer- 
sity also provides stenographic service, 
one-fourth of the time of the departmental 
secretary. In Pennsylvania the secretary 
of the State Conference on Social Welfare 
is furnished by the Public Charities As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut, Georgia, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Vermont 
have the services of a part-time paid secre- 
tary. In Minnesota the executive secre- 

§ Mary Bryson, ‘Unique Conference Plan,’ Chari 


ties, XIII, 571. 
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tary is employed on a part-time basis: 
one-half time six months of the year, three- 
fourths time three months of the year, and 
three months full time just prior to the 
conference meeting in September. Stating 
the situation in terms of regions, the South- 
east, Southwest, and Northwest have no 
states with a full-time secretary paid by 
the conference. North Carolina and Geor- 
gia have had full-time secretaries paid by 
the conference but economic difficulties 
have led both conferences to abandon the 
plan. 

This study of state conferences indicates 
the two most important points upon which 
there are regional differences to be first the 
different attitudes revealed toward con- 
ference platforms and second the make-up 
of the conference membership. There is 
evidence that the conferences tn all regions 
are tending to depart from the original 
plan of acting merely as a forum for discus- 


sion. They are adopting definite programs 
involving legislative action. Another re- 
vealed tendency is the effort to interest 
the socially minded lay person in the con- 
ference activities. Most conferences in 
their membership campaigns are stressing 
the fact that they are not organizations 
for social workers alone but for all persons 
interested in the social betterment of the 
state. There is almost complete unanim- 
ity among the conferences in presenting 
social planning as a chief emphasis of the 
last ten years. A definite organized pro- 
gram for the conference extending over a 
series of years has been adopted by some 
conferences. The trend toward year round 
offices of the conference with a paid secre- 
tary seems to be at least temporarily 
stopped, although most conferences stated 
there was a recognized need for such an 


officer. 


THE WISCONSIN MURDERER: 


J. L. GILLIN 


University of Wisconsin 


HAT is a murderer like? What 

kind of family has he? What 

were the circumstances under 
which he grew up? These are some of the 
questions to which answers were sought 
in a recent study in Wisconsin. 

His home was a farm home in 56 per cent 
of the cases. The family participated in 
church activities as a whole in 72 per cent 
of the cases, and in recreation as a whole in 
53 per cent. 

In seven cases out of ten he came from 
a family in which there were unfavorable 
conditions. For example, his mother 
worked outside the home almost twice as 

1 Based upon a study made possible under a grant 


from the Research Committee of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


much as the average of all the mothers in 
the United States during the time of his 
boyhood. He stood thirty-four times the 
chance of being born a Negro, and eleven 
times the chance of being born an Indian 
than of being born a white. Moreover, 
taking into account the relative propor- 
tions of these three races in the population, 
as compared with the other men of his 
age in the population of the state, he stood 
one and a half chances to one of being born 
in a home of foreign born parents. He 
came from a home in which he contributed 
to the family budget early. The chances 
were three out of five that he and his 
brothers and sisters contributed to the 
family’s support before they were 14 years 
of age, and over four out of five that they 
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contributed before they were of age. The 
prisoner himself contributed in wages to 
family support before 14 years of age in 
seven out of ten of the cases, and in over 
nine out of ten of the cases before he was of 
age. In other words, he came from a home 
in which the children were early shouldered 
with economic responsibility. This situ- 
ation led him to drop out of school for 
economic reasons much earlier than other 
children. He stood not more than one 
chance out of two of feeling that his par- 
ents were affectionate towards him. In at 
least one case out of five he felt that his 
parents were cruel, fault-finding, moody, 
domineering or indifferent. There was 
more than one chance out of three that in 
his family there was a history of intem- 
perance. There was at least one chance 
out of six that in his ancestry he knew of 
a history of insanity, epilepsy, mental de- 
fect or queerness. This is about the same 
as that found by Glueck in his study of 
reformatory cases in Massachusetts (17.4 
percent). He had almost one chance out 
of four that in his family history there 
was some type of pathological condition, 
So much for his family backgrounds. Let 
us look at his own history. 

He was sentenced to the state prison for 
life at the age of 32, an age slightly higher 
than that of other prisoners at Waupun. 
While his economic status was low, it was 
not lower than that of other Wisconsin 
prisoners. His education was about the 
same as that of all prisoners in che United 
States committed for grave homicide, but 
less than that of males committed for all 
crimes. While the Wisconsin lifer was 
born a farmer to a greater degree than the 
statistical average of all people in the 
state, he had less than one chance in seven 
of being a farmer at the time he committed 
the crime. In fact, in over seven cases 
out of ten he was either a skilled or un- 
skilled laborer. 


The Wisconsin lifer was not a profes- 
sional criminal. Two chances out of three 
he had never had an institutional experi- 
ence, not even that of am orphanage. In 
only two chances out of 22 had he been in 
a workhouse or jail before being sentenced 
for murder; in only one out of 46 had he 
been in a prison, or in an industrial school 
and a reformatory; in only one out of 31 
had be been in both a reformatory and 
workhouse; and in only two chances out 
of 23 had he been in both a workhouse and 
a prison. But there was a little less than 
one chance out of two that he had been in 
court for some offense, or had been arrested 
before. However, there was about one 
chance out of four that he had been ar- 
rested more than twice before. 

One chance out of three the Wisconsin 
lifer was single, not quite one out of two 
he was married, about one out of eight he 
was divorced, and one out of fourteen he 
was widowed. Significant of the domestic 
situation in the family of the married is 
the fact that of the 42 married lifers eight 
een killed their own wives. 

If married there was almost two chances 
out of five that he had no children; one out 
of eight that he had one; one out of seven 
that he had two; the same chance that he 
had three; one out of nine that he had five; 
and little more than one out of twenty-five 
that he had either four or eight children, 

In two chances out of five this Wiscon- 
sin lifer killed as an incident in connection 
with some other crime; in more than one 
out of five as the result of an immediate 
quarrel; and in almost two out of five as a 
result of long standing marital difficulties 
or of a long time grudge. Hence, the Wis- 
consin murderer is largely a criminal by 
passion. 

Abnormal mental conditions character- 
ize the Wisconsin lifer to a much greater 
degree than the other people of the state 
or even the other inmates of the prison. 
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In over one chance out of four he wascom- 
mitted as insane or became insane after in- 
carceration. Moreover, there was not 
quite one chance out of three that his 
incelligence quotient was over seventy. 

There was more than one chance out of 
four that he was drunk at the time he com- 
mitted the crime. 

As to the weapon he used there were 
three chances out of five that he used a 
revolver; over one out of ten a rifle or shot- 
gun; almost one out of ten any instrument 
at hand, such as club, axe, or pocket-knife; 
one out of twelve his own hands in strangu- 
lation; one out of sixteen a dagger or long- 
bladed knife; and only one out of a hundred, 
poison. 

In short, the picture we get of the mur- 
derer in Wisconsin on the basis of ninety- 
two men sentenced to the Wisconsin state 
prison for murder is that of a boy born of 
not very good heritage; into a home rather 
poor, with many opportunities for adjust- 
ment to a complex situation denied him 
in the formative years, thrust by economic 
necessity early out into the economic 
struggle, denied in some measure an educa- 
tion, forced both by capacity and by lack 
of training to low earnings, unhappy in his 
domestic relations, or without the social 
ties of the family, somewhat emotionally 
unstable, and under the stress of a tangle 
in his life unable to solve the riddle except 
by violence. 

This picture of the murderer sentenced 
to life in the Wisconsin state prison is a 
composite of the facts gathered in thestudy. 
A picture based upon a statistical study like 
a composite picture in photography wipes 
out the individual idiosyncrasies and allows 
only the most prominent features to stand 
out. The results of the study showed me 
other interesting factors in the develop- 
ment of these 92 men. The concrete cir- 
cumstances of each man’s development can 
be understood only by reading his history. 


A few cases will illustrate the different 
circumstances in which these murderers 
grew up. 

The first is the story of a young man who 
had come to consider himself outside the 
pale of society. The members of his 
family were the only persons he could meet 
as equals. All others were above him 
The standards of conduct and the reaction 
patterns inculcated in this individual in 
his childhood were of such a nature as made 
it impossible for him to adjust himself to 
life outside the family group. He carried 
always with him an attitude of rebellion 
against authority. At the same time he 
submitted to what he considered the inevi- 
table not of justice but of retaliation. He 
had come to conceive of society as his nat- 
ural enemy. He had no sense of a heri- 
tage in our social institutions. Revenge 
and the commission of anti-social acts were 
his method of asserting the self and realiz- 
ing his dream of a complete personality. 

His father finally refused to have any- 
thing more to do with him. This led to 
the severing of a tie which hitherto had 
given him a sense of belonging to a family. 
After that he felt that the group in which 
alone he had status had disowned him. 
As a consequence from that time on his 
anti-social acts grew in number and seri- 
ousness. These acts were methods he 
employed of compensating for the feeling 
of losing status. 

The next case illustrates the effect of the 
loss of economic security. This man’s 
parents had been well-to-do farmers in a 
neighboring state. They were thrifty, 
church members of good standing, and 
well thought of in their community. The 
son inherited the farm when he was twenty- 
two years of age. Through mismanage- 
ment he got into debt and a few years later 
lost the farm. By that time he had a wife 
and twochildrentosupport. After losing 
his position as assistant foreman in an in- 
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dustrial plant in Southern Wisconsin he did 
odd jobs, earning from $10 to $15 a week. 
Under the economic pressure and the lure 
of two acquaintances he assisted in the 
holdup of a small town store. He sat at 
the wheel of the car while his two com- 
panions entered the store. The store- 
keeper resisted and one of the two shot and 
killed him. He probably did not intend 
to engage in what turned out to be murder, 
but with the other two was sentenced to 
prison for life. 

The other two men had a different his- 
tory. They likewise were business fail- 
ures and had been engaged in holdups for 
some time. One of them was an ex-con- 
vict and the other had drifted into what he 
considered an easy way of making a living. 
In two other cases we see the influence of 
the conflict of cultures in the case of the 
immigrant. One of these had a depend- 
ency record for his family for seven years 
before the crime occurred. He was slowly 
losing economic status chiefly due to a 
growing family and low wages. Further- 
more, according to the standards of the 
immigrant group to which he belonged, 
the crimes of which he had been guilty 
before, like bootlegging, were not looked 
upon as crimes. He had lost his self-re- 
spect through a continued hand-to-mouth 
existence, had become dependent upon 
social agencies, and had become quite nega- 
tive and resistant to the efforts of the social 
agencies to solve his problem. Crime was 
the means he employed to regain the respect 
of his small social group of nationals. 
Here you have the conflict between the 
standards of a group within society and 
those of the larger society. 

The following case throws light upon 
the early development of one of the lifers. 
In this case the home was economically 
good. This boy lived on a farm in a fam- 
ily which enjoyed a good reputation. The 
home was more cultured than that of most 


others in the community. The record 
shows that because he dressed better than 
other boys in the community he was teased 
a good deal. The mother especially was 
an unusually cultured woman for the neigh- 
borhood. She was a university graduate. 

His early recreational interests were 
wholesome, chiefly of the out-of-doors 
sort. In his later boyhood his father and 
mother did not get on very well and the 
boy was very much closer to his mother 
than to his father. 

When the United States entered the War 
he enlisted in the Navy. This gave him 
a broad experience and introduced him to 
women of his own age. He did not bear 
the discipline of the Navy well and got 
into trouble a number of times while in the 
service. 

He had always had a quick temper and 
was often in personal difficulty with his 
associates. After discharge from the Navy 
he married a widow with whom he had 
constant difficulties. His wife became 
pregnant and not wanting a child, induced 
him to secure a doctor for abortion. 
This caused a great emotional upset in the 
husband. Other serious quarrels occurred, 
separation took place for a time, but he 
returned later to live with his wife. The 
wife's sister seems to have interfered in the 
situation and in part was responsible for the 
outburst which led to the crime. He was 
served with a notice by the deputy sheriff 
to vacate his wife's apartment and was so 
angry that he took a gun which was in 
the house, intending to shoot his wife 
and then himself. He shot at his wife but 
the bullet struck and killed the little son 
of the wife's sister and seriously wounded 
his wife. 

The violent temper which he showed all 
his life, the incompatibility between his 
wife and himself, due to the different way 
in which each had been raised, the clash 
between her and his religious and emo- 
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tional background, his contempt for edu- 
cation and her desire for it, their differ- 
ences with respect tothe matter of children, 
all brought to a crisis in the attempt to 
oust him from the apartment, led to the 
crime. To all intents and purposes this 
man was a wife murderer. His emotional 
involvement with his mother, his erratic 
temper, and the provoking circumstances 
of his married life was a combination 
which inevitably led to the crime. 

Another case due to marital difficulties is 
of interest because the early history throws 
very little light uponthe crime. This man 
was carefully brought up in a family which 
were very devout church attendants. He 
himself seemed to have had much interest 
in the church. His father was a minister 
and the family had a reputation above re- 
proach. It was an American family with 
an income that was small enough that the 
children felt compelled to go to work at 
about fourteen years of age. The family 
life seems to have been very wholesome 
with common recreational activities, news- 
papers, magazines, and no disharmony. 
No favoritism was shown although the 
prisoner felt more affection for his mother 
than his father. Yet there was no felt 
strain between the father and hisson. At 
sixteen he became financially independent 
and left home at eighteen years of age 
He married at twenty-two years of age a 
woman who for eleven years was a faithful 
wife. For those eleven years he himself 
describes her as stable, affectionate, and 
faithful. There was no evidence of any 
difficulty because of relatives. 

Six children were born to this man and 
his wife, three of whom died in infancy. 
There is no evidence of any sickness or 
injury early in life which might throw 
light upon the tragedy. 

When he went to work for himself at 
first he became night clerk in a hotel, then 
worked in a restaurant. and then for eight 


FORCES 


years worked in a furniture factory and for 


ten years more at other factory work. 

Four years before the tragedy his wife 
began to take up with other men. His 
only previous record of trouble was a 
$15.00 fine for assault and battery on a man 
who attempted to assault his wife. Be- 
cause of her indiscretions he moved the 
family to another state in the hope that 
she would change her ways. Here her in- 
discretions continued and in a fit of rage he 
killed her with a revolver and then turned 
the gun upon himself. He did not succeed, 
however, in his plan to commit suicide. 

Probably in this man’s emotional make 
up and in the cultural complex in which 
he had been brought up, we have the back- 
ground against which the wife's indiscre- 
tions produced such a reaction that it led 
to murder. 

In the next case murder also grew out of 
However, the back- 
This man is 


a sexual situation. 
ground is entirely different. 
of very low grade intellectually and is 
physically a very unattractive person. He 
grew up in a home environment economic- 
ally poor and without many of the cultural 
advantages. His father did not believe in 
education and the boy attended school 
only a part of the winter for three or four 
years. His father was a strict discipli- 
narian and seems to have been rather savage 
in his punishment of the children. The 
father was a drinking man and seems not 
to have been of much higher intellectual 
capacity than his son. There is no ques- 
tion that this boy with an I.Q. of 55 was 
handicapped for proper social adjustment. 

Because of his poor physical appearance 
and his lack of intelligence he was an easy 
prey of loose and designing women in his 
community. The evidence shows that he 
lived for a time with a degenerate woman 
in the neighborhood who used him as a 
kindofservant. After leaving this woman 
he formed an attachment with a widow 
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who had a grown son and a brother who 
owned some property, There is evidence 
that this woman used this feebleminded 
man to kill her brother in order that she 
might get his property. Not only washe 
feebleminded, but he was subject to light 
epileptic seizures. His confession, how- 
ever, shows that he killed the woman's 
brother partly because he did not like him, 
but more especially because the woman 
told himtodo it. Clearly this is a case of 
feeble intellect, physical unattractiveness, 
both preventing normal family life, irregu- 
lar sexual relationships, drink, and sug- 
gestion by another. 

A case in which the social background 
is Clear is that of a man who while drunk 
in the county jail, killed a fellow prisoner, 
and claims he remembers nothing about it. 
His father died when he was eighteen 
months old, and his mother married again. 
His stepfather exploited him on the farm, 
keeping him out of school to help him do 
the work in order to support a large 
family of children which he had by the 
prisoner's mother. His work record shows 
a great deal of roving around. He never 
stuck long at any one job. He enlisted in 
the army and after a year was given an hon- 
orable discharge. While he was a com- 
mon laborer, most of the time he earned 
good wages and spent his money freely. 
In the last two years before he committed 
the crime, he drank a good deal. Some- 
times he would attend church every Sun- 
day and at other times he never went at 
all. 

His maternal grandmother was insane, 
one paternal uncle was queer, and the son 
of this uncle was also peculiar. His 
father drank to excess and one paternal 
uncle for a time also was a heavy drinker. 
He himself is in the institution for the 
criminal insane. 

Without question this is a case of a 
rather poverty-stricken home with little 


of the personal love and affection in early 
years to develop strong social ties. His 
early experiences in his own home, as well 
as in the home of an uncle who adopted 
him, were anything but pleasant. His 
education was meager, his work record 
irregular, and he had none of those social 
ties which often help to keep a man 
straight. All this combined with an in- 
heritance in which there was a strain of 
instability, and combined with drink, pro- 
duced catastrophe. 

A final case is that of an individual 
somewhat mentally deficient. He was 
born in Germany and at the age of four 
years came to this country with his 
parents. When he was five years old his 
father was killed, leaving three small 
children for his mother to care for. Two 
years later she remarried. Her second 
husband was a man with two children. 
He did not get on well with his step- 
father, who worked the children long 
hours, and denied them many of the pleas- 
ures and advantages that other children 
enjoyed in the community. He objected 
to their going to school and when they got 
old enough was constantly trying to dis- 
suade them from going to dances, parties, 
and other amusements inthe neighborhood. 
At the age of about thirteen or fourteen 
this boy left his home and went to work 
for a nearby farmer. Thereafter he was 
home only occasionally simply for visits. 
After working for farmers in the neighbor- 
hood for some time he went to work in a 
saw mill and then proceeded to deal in real 
estate, buying land, improving it, and then 
selling it. He was a hard worker and 
since he was unmarried, kept house for 
himself. At the time of his trouble 
through his real estate operations he had 
cleared $5,000.00. 

In the communities in which he lived 
and worked, he had always been regarded 


as queer. He got along, however, better 
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with children than with older people. He 
was unattractive physically, and his low 
mental development probably led to his 
remaining single. However, in compen- 
sation for his inability to attract the atten- 
tion of young women, he developed an in- 
terest in young girls. He drank a good 
deal, usually brewing his own beer. He 
pled guilty to a charge of killing his sister- 
in-law although he claims chat he was 
drunk at the time and does not remember 
anything about it. 

In this case you have illustrated a murder 
growing out of the reactions of a boy with 
with an I.Q. of only 60 to a social situa- 
tion which his feeble mind prevented him 
from analyzing carefully and from foresee- 
ing the consequences of his acts. On the 
basis of that biological deficiency we have 
a story of home conditions unfavorable 
to the development of wholesome reac- 
tions. Led to feel that he did not belong 
to any family and that somehow he lacked 
something which would make him at- 
tractive to the opposite sex, he found an 
outlet for his sexual nature in attentions to 
young girls, which attentions were re- 
sented by his brother's wife. With that 
combination of unpromising conditions 
we have linked an addiction to alcohol 
which precipitated the attack upon the 
woman who interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of his fundamental wishes. 

The composite picture of the Wisconsin 


murderer in terms not only of statistics but 
of living human beings, is that of an indi- 
vidual brought into the world under un- 
favorable conditions of heritage, bad 
early home conditions, rather limited edu- 
cation, lack of training for a skilled voca- 
tion, a somewhat sordid recreational life, 
an experience which thwarted the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes fundamental to most 
human beings, and to an unusual degree, 
a nature explosive and without the train- 
ing necessary to balance the impulsive ex- 
pression of such a constitution. 

It is clear that if such individuals are to 
meet the crises of life satisfactorily they 
must have a much better training for life 
than they now receive. The mentally 
deficient individuals under the proper cir- 
cumstances can be trained to respond to 
life situations in accordance with the de- 
mands of society. Most of the explosive, 
emotionally unbalanced individuals by 
proper care and advice, could, with modern 
methods, have been oriented to the difh- 
culties which they faced. With proper 
organization of their recreational and vo- 
cational lives, those without great handi- 
caps in mental capacity or with impulsive 
emotional natures might have been di- 
rected into channels of social usefulness. 
Those who could not be handled by these 
social measures could early have been 
placed in restraint for the protection of 
society. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN FAMILY CONSULTATION CENTERS* 


EDNA NOBLE WHITE 
The Merrill-Palmer School 


HE family consultation center con- 

solidates many attempts to meet 

demands for counsel and guidance 
in life adjustments. It has emerged, on 
the one hand, from such programs as social 
hygiene, eugenics, birth control, parent 
education, and child development, as a 
result of a broader conception of these 
fields and a realization that the basic prob- 
lems were family rather than individual or 
child problems. On the other hand, sci- 
ence, particularly social science, has ac- 
cumulated knowledge relevant to family 
life which, as Ralph Bridgman writes, has 
served both as a response to and a cause of 
bewilderment in these matters.' Scien- 
tists like Dr. Paul Popenoe were saying 
that ‘‘there is plenty of scientific informa- 
tion in existence to prevent most failures in 
marriage, and even to stop many of them 
after they have started, if people only knew 
where to get it.’"* Social changes which 
have affected family life acutely have led 
both young people who want to avoid 
failure in marriage and older people who 
want guidance in getting out of difficulty 

* Read before the cighth annual meeting of the 
American Association of University Women, Min- 
neapolis, May, 1933. 

1 Guidance for Marriage and Family Life,’’ The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science,’’ March, 1932. Publication No. 2505. 

2**The Marriage Clinic,"" The Parents’ Magazine, 
April, 1932. 


to seek counsel wherever it is offered. A 
parallel increase in the interest and research 
of many professional people has given rise 
to a better understanding of the many 
factors involved in successful family life 
and the desire to disseminate and apply 
this knowledge. Out of these various 
demands and investigations have de- 
veloped organized bureaus or institutes for 
family consultation. In Europe, where 
postwar factors made the problem more 
acute, the first marriage counsel bureau 
was opened by the Department of Health 
in Vienna in 1922. In the United States 
the organized bureaus date from the latter 
part of 1928 and 1929 

Comparatively few of the many family 
counsellors are working in these new 
centers. Ministers, physicians, and law- 
yers are the traditional helpers in these 
matters, and their help has been sought 
increasingly as social disorganization has 
added more difficulties to adjustments 
which have always been hard to make. 
In later years the help of educators, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
and other professional workers has also 
been sought. 

The press has reflected the progressive 
concern of the churches with problems of 
marriage and sex and the preservation of 
family life. The several denominations 
and councils of the Protestant Churches 
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and the Jewish and Catholic Churches have 
made successive statements of their views 
in these matters, which for the most part 
have shown an increasing understanding 
of the factors at work in modern life. They 
are also taking action to follow up these 
principles. As yet ministers in training 
are given little help for their work as ad- 
visers in such problems. Developments 
have come rather from ministers in service, 
who are actually faced with the need for 
helping their people. There have been 
many ministerial institutes and confer- 
ences, lectures and courses on family life 
and marriage guidance during the last five 
or six years. Some ministers have devel- 
oped procedures for marriage and family life 
guidance, and some denominational groups 
are preparing material for use in this field. 
Church clinics for guidance in life adjust- 
ments numbered fifteen in 1932. The prac- 
tice, personnel, and thoroughness of guid- 
ance in the churches vary widely, and it is 
still the unusual minister who is interested 
in providing guidance. 

Leaders among physicians have shown 
increasing interest in making marital and 
premarital guidance a regular part of their 
consultation services. Most physicians, 
however, have little training for such 
guidance, and whatever help they give is 
incidental to their work of diagnosis and 
treatment. The growth of the birth con- 
trol movement has brought leaders like 
Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson to study the 
educational aspects of the problem and has 
resulted in the development of clinics 
which in many cases offer marriage coun- 
sel as well as contraceptive information. 
Psychiatrists and psychoanalysts find that 
their practice involves guidance in mar- 
riage and family life. 

Lawyers are also in the traditional 
group of helpers to the family in trouble. 
Leaders in the profession advocate partici- 
pation in family consultation services, 
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and courts under the direction of socially- 
minded judges have endeavored to develop 
preventive procedures by offering consul- 
tation opportunities and establishing ad- 
justment bureaus. Court officers, referees, 
and probation officers of Domestic Rela- 
tions and Juvenile Courts are also called 
upon for help in family problems. In 
many cases, however, family difficulties 
have gone too far for readjustment by the 
time they reach the lawyer or the court. 

Social case workers have been described 
as gradually evolving, in their fifty years 
of history, from dispensers of relief to 
diagnosticians and adjusters of social dis- 
orders, largely for underprivileged people. 
Since they are always at close quarters with 
family problems, they are among the advo- 
cates of family guidance clinics in their 
communities. 

The most hopeful plan in family counsel- 
ing, as in other fields, lies in prevention, 
which is largely a matter of education. 
The educational implications of counseling 
in life adjustments have been recognized by 
many modern educators, and attempts to 
meet the need have developed from such 
fields as sociology, psychology, home 
economics, and hygiene. Home econom- 
ics, in addition to its training in skills 
and management, has made a real contri- 
bution tothe philosophy, ideals, and stand- 
ards of family life. Many educational 
institutions employ special personnel, 
deans, counsellors, and psychiatrists, to 
advise with their students in life adjust- 
ments. Individual teachers whose under- 
standing and insight are exceptional have 
always been sought out by students. 
There is now a definite trend toward the 
reorganization of curricula and courses to 
make them yield whatever of value they 
have for guidance in personal and family 
adjustments. An allied field of activity 
is the development and use of tests of vari- 
ous kinds to determine mental levels, per- 
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sonality characteristics, and aptitudes, 
which are used by professional workers in 
counseling. 

As compared with the marriage and 
family counseling carried on as incidental 
to other tasks by doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, and educators, the family consulta- 
tion bureau has had a brief history. 

In Europe, as in this country, the 
groundwork of the bureaus was laid by 
such social movements as those for sex 
reform, race betterment, and the protection 
of motherhood.* These in turn had their 
source in the advances in scientific know)- 
edge made by such men as Mendel, Darwin, 
and Galton. Postwar developments, such 
as the loss of men and the surplus number 
of women in the age periods from twenty 
to fifty, a falling birthrate, the shortage of 
dwellings, and the economic situation, 
which made acute the social burden of 
caring for mental defectives and other hand- 
icapped persons, precipitated the develop- 
ment of the marriage advice bureau in 
Germany and Austria. Following the 
founding of the first marriage bureau in 
Vienna in 1922, others were established 
rapidly, until there are now, according to 
Dr. Marie E. Kopp, over one thousand 
such bureaus in Germany and Austria. 
The Vienna bureau was opened as a part 
of the social medical welfare work of the 
Municipal Board of Health. Its ultimate 
aim was an improvement in national health. 
Earlier, in 1919, the Berlin Institute for 
the Study of Sex had opened a consultation 
center for advice and guidance on sex 
problems which later became a govern- 
ment institution. Though the greater 
number of centers in Germany are govern- 
mental, there are many others sponsored 
by women’s organizations, legal aid soci- 


’ The information concerning European centers is 
taken chiefly from a manuscript by Dr. Marie E. 
Kopp entitled, ‘“The Development of Marriage Con- 
sultation Centers as a New Field of Social Medicine."’ 


ties, religious groups, and private and 
sickness insurance organizations. These 
centers, Dr. Kopp states, are not intended 
to duplicate the work of the municipal 
centers, but to supplement it. 

The experience of the German marriage 
advice bureaus showed from the start that 
the purpose of the government in estab- 
lishing them—that is, race improvement 
through enlightening applicants concern- 
ing their responsibilities to the next gen- 
eration, and certifying them as to their 
fitness for marriage and parenthood—was 
much too limited to meet the demand. 
Husbands and wives who had found dif- 
ficulty and wanted help in family ad- 
justment were the most frequent visi- 
tors. Asaresult, Dr. Kopp states, there 
was a complete shift in the purpose of the 
centers. Three kinds of service were of- 
fered, premarital guidance, marriage ad- 
justments, and service for men and women, 
married and single, who wanted guidance 
and advice in sex and other personal prob- 
lems. In Germany, as in this country, the 
term marital advice has widely varying 
meanings, ranging from the narrow one of 
sex hygiene to the broad one of all the 
problems and adjustments met in family 
life. 


In Switzerland, the city of Zurich es- 
tablished a marriage consultation bureau 
in 1929 and the city of Basle one in 1933. 

Russia has a Government Institute for 
the Care of Motherhood and Childhood 
in its Department of Health. 

In England, where an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion made possible the working 
together of all interested persons and 
groups and finally the enlisting of govern- 
mental interest and sanction, the birth 
control movement has had a prestige which 
it has not attained elsewhere. Some of the 
English clinics offer premarital examina- 
tion and advice. 

In this country, the organized family 
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consultation center developed from a num- 
ber of different directions. Many urgent 
family problems, for instance, come to the 
birth control clinics, which in the ten 
years since the first center was established 
in 1923 have increased until there are now 
over one hundred twenty.‘ In these years 
the clinics have found it necessary to ex- 
tend their services to meet other family 
problems, such as health examination and 
sex education, and have instituted work in 
marital and premarital advice. The Na- 
tional Committee of Maternal Health, also 
organized in 1923, Carries on important 
work in its field. It is under the direction 
of Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, who began 
in 1890 his work of collecting data on the 
factors involved in maternal health. By 
1928 American professionals in sociology, 
medicine, and psychiatry were discussing 
the possibility of predicting the success of 
any given marriage on the basis of similar 
factors presented by other marriages, the 
success or failure of which had been stu- 
died and recorded. Dr. Hannah Stone had 
suggested to the Labor Temple School in 
New York that they open a clinic for 
marital adjustments. 

Also in 1928 the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, under the leadership of 
the late Anna Garlin Spencer, organized 
a Division of Family Relations which had 
as one of its main objectives the study of 
marriage and family adjustment aids which 
were being made available as a result of 
demand. Dr. Spencer carried on the study 
until her death in 1931, and set up an out- 
line of the essentials for a marriage and 
family life guidance service. 

* Medical Aspects of Human Fertility. 
Report of the National Committee on Maternal 


A Survey and 


Health, Inc. New York, 1932. 

5 Proceedings, Conference on Familial Relations. Called 
by the Committee for Research in Problems of Sex 
of the National Research Council and a Special Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council. De- 


troit, 1928. 
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The best known and probably the larg- 
est of the organized family consultation 
centers in this country is the Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles, founded 
by Dr. Paul Popenoe, which was opened 
in February, 1930, after two years of pre- 


liminary work. Its purpose is “‘to bring 
together in one place and to give to the 
public the existing information that will 
make for success in marriage and parent- 
hood.”’ This institute had its origin in 
the founder's interest in eugenics and social 
biology and is closely associated with the 
Human Betterment Foundation of Pasa- 
dena. The staff includes the director, a 
social worker, a physician, and an educa- 
tional director, and has consultants from 
the fields of psychiatry, psychology, home 
economics, religion, law, and others. It 
offers guidance in family problems of all 
sorts, marital and premarital guidance, 
general information service, and acts as 
a reference bureau and carries on a re- 
search program. It is operated ona non- 
profit basis as a public service. During 
its first two years the Institute had nearly 
three thousand clients, and the director 
feels that it has had unusual success from 
the start. 
cases as follows:®§ Education 35 per cent; 


He classifies the first thousand 


Family maladjustment 25; Premarital 7; 
Child welfare 9; Sex problem 7; Heredity 5; 
Legal 1; Miscellaneous 11 per cent. 
fifths of the Institute's clients have been 
women, and in cases of family maladjust- 
ment the proportion is even larger. The 
director attributes this to the fact that 
the woman is the one most interested in or 


Three- 


most inconvenienced by domestic difficulty. 

The latter part of 1932 saw the opening 
of two American centers with special and 
somewhat different purposes. These are 
the Family Consultation Bureau of the 
Child Development Institute, Teachers 


6 Paul Popenoe, ‘‘A Family Consultation Service,"’ 


Journal of Social Hygiene, June, 1931. 
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College, Columbia University, and the 
Advisory Service for College Women at 
the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 
The Family Consultation Bureau at Co- 
lumbia University announces its purpose 
as (1) to offer to adults assistance in the 
programs and responsibilities of family 
life through consultation and service, (2) 
to gather information on family life and 
family life problems in an urban center, 
and (3) eventually to analyze this infor- 
mation and make it available to educators 
and sociologists as a basis for the under- 
standing of needs and problems of modern 
living. The bureau was founded as a re- 
sult of the Institute’s experience in child 
development and parent education, which 
showed that they needed a broader basis 
for their work with children. As the 
Institute reported in announcing the found- 
ing of the bureau, ‘the Institute staff found 
that if they wished to give children ade- 
quate home guidance they must willy-nilly 
find ways of helping in a much wider field 
than child development.’’ The clientele 
is limited to staff members of Columbia 
University and the families of the children 
in the Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools. 
The staff is composed of specialists in 
health, house management, child guidance, 
family relations, legal matters, savings, 
and insurance. There is also a group of 
consultants, drawn largely from the Uni- 
versity. The bureau gives service in fam- 
ily income, house management, legal 
problems of the family, health, ad- 
justments of parents and adults in the 
family group, and the development and 
guidance of children. The bureau at- 
tempts to make use of and direct its clients 
to the services for families already in exist- 
ence in New York City, and will also 
attempt to demonstrate the type of service 
which a university might offer its staff. 
The bureau operates on an extersive rather 
than an intensive basis, answering specific 
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inquiries as they are brought to the staff, 
or referring them to the proper person or 
agency. 

The Merrill-Palmer Advisory Service for 
College Women, which has been in opera- 
tion since October, 1932, undertakes to 
give help on any matter brought to it by a 
woman, single or married, who has at- 
tended or is attending college. 

The range of inquiries so far shows that 
the major services requested are in the 
fields of personality adjustment, health, 
economic adjustments, social and recrea- 
tion needs, family problems, educational 
and vocational guidance, and general pro- 
fessional adjustment. 

Inquiries on which they are prepared to 
advise are handled by the staff; for others 
consultant service is necessary. In accord- 
ance with the usual policy of the School, 
the Service operates as a clearing center 
for specialized services available in the 
city. 

The major research objective of the Serv- 
ice is to gather information on the life 
needs of college women, to ascertain how 
well and how far their education has fitted 
them to meet life under contemporary con- 
ditions, and to analyze and disseminate the 
resulting information. It is believed that 
such information will furnish a basis for 
building future programs in college and 
adult education of women, as well as for 
evaluating past and present programs in 
such fields as educational and vocational 
guidance, mental hygiene, the. profitable 
use of leisure time, and education for home 
and family life. 

This new field of work has brought many 
problems to those engaged in it. It has 
been particularly subject to exploitation 
by quacks of various sorts and by commer- 
cial bureaus. Many persons have under- 
taken family counseling without special 
qualifications of any kind, and many 
others as a means of propaganda for the 
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ideals of special institutions or individuals. 
The guidance given is often weighted with 
the particular bias of the adviser’s speci- 
These developments are probably 
There is now a 
growing recognition of the need for guid- 


alty. 
inevitable at the outset. 


ance and control in this new field. Dr. 
Anna Garlin Spencer’s outline for a guid- 
ance service and the plan set up by the 
Rosenwald Fund in 1929 are beginnings 
in this direction. The importance of the 
personnel of such centers and the relation 
between worker and client are emphasized. 
Both here and abroad it is conceded that 
in such counseling the adviser must have 
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rare personal qualities of understanding 
and tact over and above any special train- 
ing. Any service that touches human 
relations, partcularly the close ones of 
family and personal life, will often find it- 
self treading on delicate ground and deal- 
ing with multiconditioned situations. 
Some cases brought to it are bound to be 
hopeless. Many others, however, can be 
helped. The family consultation center 
is an attempt to bring our knowledge and 
wisdom to bear on that storm center of 
human relations, the family, in order that 
more men and women may be helped to 
live the good life. 


A STUDY OF SELECTED FACTORS IN FAMILY LIFE AS DE- 
SCRIBED IN LIFE HISTORY MATERIAL* 


MILDRED B. THUROW 


Cornell University 


HE present paper describes an at- 

tempt co explore some of the possi- 

bilities of using ‘‘life history’’ ma- 
terial or students’ autobiographies in a 
scientific description of family relation- 
ships. 

Studies of family life have been made in 
many fields, but to most of these the term 
‘family relationships’’ is relatively new, 
especially in relation to successful family 
situations Many of these studies have 
been made from records taken by social 
case workers, from records of courts of do- 
mestic relations or from divorce statistics 
which already presupposes a disrupted or 
abnormal family situation. Data from 
such sources can throw light only indi- 
rectly upon successful family situations. 
A few attempts have been made to study 


* This study was carried on under the supervision 
of Dwight Sanderson, Department of Rural Social 
Organization, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 





normal families through the service ap- 
proach. This method undoubtedly has 
possibilities of getting at facts not obtain- 
able by other means, but it is very expen- 
sive and time consuming for securing com- 
parable data on a large number of families. 
No doubt there is need for more study of 
families of all kinds, but there is special 
need for information on a sufficiently large 
number of normal families in order to de- 
termine, in so far as possible, the major 
factors or combinations of factors favoring 
successful family life. 

When this study was begun, the auto- 
biographies of 200 college students were 
available. These had been collected 
through the ‘‘Family’’ course in the De- 
partment of Rural Social Organization at 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture It appeared that if a method were 
devised by which the data presented in 
such material could be handled statisti- 
cally, autobiographies might furnish a rel- 
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atively inexpensive source for material on 
family relationships. The data were at 
hand and the problem that presented it- 
self was: assuming that the data recorded 
in the life histories are true, what can be 
be done with them in a scientific descrip- 
tion of family relationships? 










AIM OF STUDY 






This study was made with three aims in 
view: (1) To explore some of the possi- 
bilities of using autobiographies in a sci- 
entific description of family relationships; 
(2) To investigate the association betweeen 
selected family relationships as described 
in this material; to study the influence of 
the presence or absence of these factors 
upon the general family pattern; and (3) 
On the basis of the associations found to 
establish criteria for a successful family. 
















SOURCE OF DATA AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
HANDLING DATA 







The data were gathered from the auto- 
biographies of 200 college students, mostly 
upperclassmen, from farm, village, and 
city; of native and foreign born parentage; 
representing different economic levels; and 
from various walks of life. The chief re- 
strictions were: that the families (1) were 
not of the colored race, and (2) were bio- 
logically and socially complete—that is, 
both parents must have been living with 
the children in a family relationship until 
the writer of the autobiography had 
reached his sixteenth birthday. This 
eliminated all families in which the 
parents were divorced or separated, and 
those in which one or both parents were 
dead. 

The data were condensed from the auto- 
biographies to a schedule made up of the 
categories found to be most common in the 
autobiographies. The schedule was so 
designed that the degree of presence of each 
factor could be indicated as much, medium, 
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Each factor was 


little or not indicated. 
carefully defined as used in this study, with 
a separate treatment of the ‘‘much,"’ ‘‘me- 
dium,’’ and ‘‘little’’ degrees foreach. The 
data were transferred to Hollerith cards 
for tabulation. The statistical method 
of contingency was used to test the asso- 
ciation between factors in the parent-par- 
ent, parent-child, and child-child relation- 
ships and other factors in the lives of these 
families. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


As previously stated, one purpose of 
this study was to find the association be- 
tween selected factors in family life, and 
on the basis of the associations found to 
advance tentative criteria for successful 
family life. A brief summary of the find- 
ings based upon these associations will be 
given. It is not maintained that these 
associations will hold true for all families 
nor that the criteria for successful family 
life, as herein set up, will characterize 
families in general. 

Parental-relationships. ‘‘Little tension’ 
characterized the parental relationships in 
the majority of the families. Such factors 
as ‘‘nativity of parents,’’ ‘‘mobility of 
family,’’ ‘‘habitat of family,’’ ‘‘financial 
status,’’ and ‘“‘dominance of one parent” 
were only slightly associated with ‘‘pa- 
rental tension.’” The “‘parents’ joint par- 
ticipation in social activities’’ and the 
“education of the parents’’ were more 
closely associated with “parental tension”’ 
—the coefficients of contingency being .474 
and .5§84! respectively. (Inasmuch as the 


1 Coefficients of contingency calculated on different 
systems of classification are not comparable with each 
other. Yule in An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics 
p. 65 says: “The coefficients . . . calculated on differ- 
ent systems of classification are not comparable with 
each other . . . if certain data be classified in, say, 
(1) 6 x 6 fold, (2) 3 x 3 fold form, the coefficient in 
the latter form tends to be the least. The greatest 
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highest possible coefficient obtainable for 
a 3 x 3 fold classification as used in these 
tables is .816, a truer measure of the asso- 
ciation is .581 and .716 respectively. Here- 
after, when a coefficient is given, it will 
be the corrected coefficient, 1.¢., it will be 
raised so that it can be interpreted on the 
basis of 1.00 as the highest possible coefh- 
cient obtainable.) The parents with only 
a grammar schoo] education evidenced the 
highest degree of parental-tension, while 
those with high school training had the 
least. 

‘Tension between the parents’’ was as- 
sociated with ‘‘little-happiness of the 
child in the home,”’ “‘little-satisfaction in 
family pattern,”’ ‘‘little-confidence in par- 
‘“‘much-tension between 
“Consensus _ be- 
is un- 


ents’’ and also 
parents and children.”’ 
tween the parents on discipline’ 
doubtedly essential to ‘‘successful family 
relationships,’’ as the “‘happiness of the 
child in the home’’ decreased markedly as 
the degree of consensus decreased—the co- 
efficient of contingency between the two 
factors was .607. 

Religious-relationships. Participation in 
religious activities, i.e., church attendance 
and observance of religious practices in the 
home, will have to be explained on the 
basis of factors other than habitat, size of 
family, nativity of parents, education of 
parents, etc. These factors exhibited 
little association with these religious fac- 
tors. ‘‘Parental-tensions’’ tended to de- 
crease, however, while the student's‘ ‘satis- 
faction with his family pattern’’ increased 
as the family’s participation in these reli- 
gious activities increased. ‘‘Family soli- 
darity’’ was closely associated with partic- 
ipation in religious activities. 

Social-relationships. As the family’s par- 





possible value of the coefficient is, in fact, only unity 
if the number of the classes be infinitely great; for any 
finite number of classes the limiting value of C is the 
smaller the smaller number of classes."’ 
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ticipation in activities listed as social in- 
creased, i.¢., ‘‘entertaining in the home,"’ 
“parents attending social functions to- 
gether,’’ ‘celebrating birthdays and holi- 
days,"’ 
““parental-tensions"’ 


and ‘‘eating meals together," 
tended to decrease, 
the ‘happiness of the child in the home’’ 


to increase, and the extent to which the 


student was ‘‘satisfied with his family 
pattern’’ to increase. 
Parent-child relationships. The parent- 


child relationships in these families were as 
a whole characterized by ‘‘little-tension."’ 
The factors which had the highest degree 
of association with ‘‘tension 
parents and children,"’ especially ‘‘tensions 
between father and children’’ were: *‘pa- 
rental-tension,’’ “dominance of the father,"’ 
and ‘‘discipline in home."’? When family 
counseling was present in the home, there 
was less tension between the parents and 
children and the students were better satis- 
fied with their families. ‘‘Sex training,” 
although not commonly found in these 
families, appeared to be related to ‘‘suc- 
cessful family relationships.’’ As the 
amount of ‘‘sex training’’ increased, there 
was a marked increase in ‘‘confidence in 
parents’’ and ‘‘satisfaction in family pat- 
tern’’ on the part of the student.® 
Child-child relationships. In over half of 
the families, the relationships between the 
brothers and sisters were characterized as 
medium happy. ‘‘Tensions between the 
brothers and sisters’’ tended to decrease 
as: “‘family counseling’’ increased, the 
‘supervision of the children’s activities by 
both parents’’ increased, and the amount 
of ‘‘discipline inthe home”’ decreased. The 
relations between the brothers and sisters 


between 


? Coefficients of contingency between ‘‘tensions 
between father and children’’ and: Parental tensions 
.663; Dominance of father .547; Discipline in home 
.446; Family council .377. 

3 Coefficients of contingency between ‘‘sex in- 
struction’’ and: Confidence in mother .614; Confidence 
in father .529; Satisfaction in family pattern .407. 
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were increasingly happy as: ‘‘participa- 
tion in common family activities’’ in- 
creased, ‘‘confidence in parents’’ increased, 
“entertaining of chums in the home”’ in- 
creased, and ‘‘tension between the parents 
and children’ decreased. 

Family affection. The student was in- 
creasingly better ‘‘satisfied with his family 
pattern’’ as the “‘affection’’ in the home 
increased—the coefficient of contingency 
between ‘‘satisfaction in family pattern’’ 
and ‘‘family affection’’ was .580. As the 
amount of ‘‘affection"’ increased, ‘‘paren- 
tal tension’’ decreased, ‘‘parents’ partici- 
pation in social activities’’ increased, ‘‘en- 
tertaining of friends in home"’ increased, 
and ‘happy relations with brothers and 
sisters’’ increased. 

Students’ attitude toward marriage. Al- 
though the majority of these students were 
looking toward marriage as an ultimate 
goal irrespective of their home conditions, 
the desire to marry increased slightly as: 
‘‘parental-tensions’’ decreased, ‘‘satisfac- 
tion with family pattern’’ increased, and 
‘family affection’’ increased. 

Successful family life. The following 
criteria for describing the relative success 
of families are based upon those factors 
which are associated negatively* with 
“tension in the family’’ and those associ- 
ated positively with ‘‘satisfaction with 
family pattern.’ It is assumed that in 
successful family life a high degree of ten- 
sion is impossible and happy relationships 
are essential.6 That a student was not 
satisfied with his family where much- 


‘ Whether a factor is associated positively or nega- 
tively must be determined by analysis of table. 

5 Very little has been done in attempting to define 
“successful family life." Many authors refer to the 
essentials of a successfu) marriage and invariably list 
“conjugal happiness’’ and ‘“‘lack of tension’’ as cri- 
teria. The writer contends that a successful mar- 
riage is basic to successful family life, and thus is 
assuming that ‘‘happy relationships’’ and ‘‘lack of 
tension"’ are essential to successful family life. 


tension and little-happiness existed is 
shown by the high negative association 
between these factors—the coefficient of 
contingency between “‘parental tension’ 
and ‘satisfaction in family pattern’’ being 
-733, and between ‘“‘parental tension’’ and 
“happiness of child in home’ being .703. 
Also a high degree of parental tension was 
associated with a correspondingly high 
degree of tension between the parents and 
children. 

A factor was judged to be of consider- 
able significance if its coefficient of contin- 
‘“satis- 


gency with either ‘‘tension’’ or 


faction’’ was .s00 or above, and was 
considered of medium significance if its 
coefficient was between .400 and .500. 

By the above method, the most success- 
ful family would have: (1) Little tension 
between the parents, and little tension be- 
tween the parents and children; (2 
Much family affection; (3) Much entertain- 
ing of friends and relatives in home; (4) 
Much entertaining of chums in home; (5) 
Husband and wife attend social functions 
together much; (6) High school or plus 
education for parents; (7) Much consensus 
on discipline; (8) Little dominance of the 
father in home; (9) Medium to much 
family counseling—preferably much; (10) 
Little to medium discipline in home 
preferably little; (11) Medium supervision 
of children’s activities by both parents; 
(12) Medium to much confidence of chil- 
dren in parents—preferably much. 

No doubt, many of these factors are in- 
terrelated. For example: ‘‘satisfaction in 
the family pattern’’ has a rather high de- 
gree of association with ‘‘confidence in 
parents."’ On analyzing the data further 
one finds that “‘family counseling’’ which 
has an association of .471 with ‘‘satisfac- 
tion in family pattern’’ also has an associ- 
tion of .595 with ‘‘confidence in mother’’ 
and .520 with ‘‘confidence in father.”’ 
The degree to which the student was 
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“satisfied with his family’’ was undoub- 
tedly influenced by ‘“‘confidence in his 
parents’’ and also the ‘‘family counseling.’’ 

This means that certain parts of behavior 
patterns can never be isolated as separate 
entities. Behavior is an interactive proc- 
ess, the elements of which are interrelated 
and can never be studied in cheir true 
light as separate parts of the total process. 

Coefficients of contingency based upon combi- 
nations of factors. In this study an attempt 
was made to handle the data presented 
statistically. Coefficients of contingency 
between the three measures of two factors 
were calculated to disclose which aspects 
in the family relationships were probably 
most significant to the common conditions 
under investigation. For the type of data 
under consideration, this may be as far as 
it is feasible to go in a statistical analysis. 

R. C. Angell in an article entitled Memo- 
randum Concerning a Proposed Research Tech- 
nique® says that we should go farther in our 
statistical analysis of relationships than 
simply finding the association between 
several qualities of two factors by the 
use of the coefficient of contingency. He 
suggests that we begin to work on combi- 
nations of factors and, by controlling one 
or more variables, see if some conbinations 
give higher coefficients of contingency than 
others. 

The data from only two hundred cases 
do not appear sufficient to warrant the 
long analytical analysis advanced by Dr. 
Angell, as the number is too small to war- 
rant final generalizations. Coefficients of 
contingency were, however, calculated for 
combinations of two, three and five factors 
in relation to ‘‘satisfaction with family 
pattern’’ to see if one combination of fac- 
tors has a higher association with this farc- 
tor than other combinations. The results 
of these calculations are given in the table 
on page 567. 

®R.C. Angell, ‘Memorandum Concerning a Pro- 
posed Research Technique,"’ Social Forces, X, No. 2. 


It will be noted that the five factors— 
‘consensus on discipline,’’ entertaining in 
home,’’ ‘‘sex instruction,’ ‘‘confidence in 
mother’’ and “‘confidence in father’’—when 
associated with ‘‘satisfaction with family 
pattern’’ gave a very high association- 
the coefficient of contingency being .761. 
These factors undoubtedly have a joint 
relationship with ‘‘satisfaction in family 
pattern.”’ 

Validating of data—criticism of method. 
In attempting a scientific analysis of this 
case study material’ four problems were 
confronted: (1) to convert the purely de- 
scriptive subjective statements into objec- 
tive data which might be handled quanti- 
tatively; (2) to classify these data; (3) to 
validate the classifications; and (4) to 
make a statistical analysis of the data. 
The first and second problems set up for 
this scientific analysis have already been 
discussed, so we will turn to validating of 
data. 

When attempting to validate data pre- 
sented in such a study as this, two prob- 
lems must be considered. Will the inter- 
pretation of one investigator relative to 
the presence of a factor in a particular 
family coincide with that of another in- 
vestigator; and is the student giving a 


7 Samuel A. Stouffer, *‘Experimental Comparison 
of a Statistical and a Case History Technique of Atti- 
tude Research”’ illustrates a statistical technique for 
handling data grouped in non-quantitative categories 
H. N. Smith's test of attitudes toward prohibition 
was given to each of 238 students of the University 
of Chicago, and later each of these students wrote a 
thousand word account of his experiences in connec- 
tion with liquor and prohibition from childhood to 
the present. The tentative conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Stouffer were, (1) that the Thurstone method of 
measuring social attitudes yields indexes which are 
quite comparable with indexes obtained independ- 
ently by a case history method, and (2) that different 
interpreters of cases can agree in their inferences as 
to attitudes. The correlation was sufficiently high 
to suggest that, whatever the test and case-history 
ratings were measuring, they were measuring much 
the same thing. 
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SATISFACTION WITH FAMILY PATTERN IN RELATION TO CoMBINATIONS OF Two or More Factors 1N FAMILy 
Lire 








COEFFICIENTS OF 
CONTINGENCY 


COEFFICIENTS OF 
| CONTINGENCY 





Upper Limit* 


.897 1.00 
Confidence in mother \ ge 
Confidence in father 5 8 
Family affection \ 
; . , 528 588 
Sex instruction } 
Consensus on discipline | 
? .§92 .660 


Family affection 





Coefficient of contingency between 
“satisfaction with family pat- 
tern’’ and the five factors 

Upper Limit 


999 
Consensus on discipline ) 
Entertaining friends in home || 
ae | 

Sex instruction in home ? 761 


Confidence in mother 
Confidence in father } 














Upper Limit* 
943 1.00 
Dominance of father 
Confidence in father if -§96 .632 
Confidence in mother 


Entertain friends in home 
Confidence in father \> .683 .724 
Confidence in mother 


Sex instruction 1 | 
Confidence in mother 1> 625 .662 
Confidence in father 


Family council 
Confidence in mother 1> .§80 .615 
Confidence in father 


Consensus on discipline 
Family council 1? .636 .675 
Family affection 


Family council 
Family affection 
Sex instruction 


* According to Yule, these various coefficients of contingency calculated on the basis of 3, 4 and § factors 
or on different systems of classification are not comparable with each other. ‘‘The greatest possible value of 
the coefficient is, in fact, only unity if the number of classes be infinitely great; for any finite number of classes 


the limiting value of C is the smaller the smaller the number of classes."’ 


(See Yule, Introduction to the Theory 
\ ’ 


of Statistics, p. 66.) Thus the highest possible value for C for a 9 x 3 fold classification is 897, and for a 27 x 
P 8 9x3 97 y 

3 fold classification, .943. In order to compare the coefficients calculated on different classifications, the co- 

efficients of contingency have been changed to a basis of 1.00 as the highest possible coefficient by use of the 


formula: 
X: 1.00:: Calculated: Highest possible coefficient 
Coefficient: for that classification 


true picture of the relationships within 
his family? 

Before the data were recorded on the 
schedules, the ‘“‘much,’’ “‘medium’’ and 
‘‘little’’ presence of each factor were care- 
fully defined—each definition being ac- 
companied by incidents taken from the 
autobiographies. It was realized, how- 
ever, that even with these definitions, the 
placing of the factors in the various cate- 
gories would be highly subjective. The 
questions arose: can two persons using the 


same definitions and the same schedule 
agree as to the presence of the factors in the 
life of a particular family, and will a per- 
son's interpretation at one time agree 
with that of another? In attempting to 
answer the questions, two sets of check 
schedules were run and compared with 
corresponding ones of the investigator. 
In the first, five autobiographies picked 
at random were given to each of four in- 
dividuals who had had at least a course 


in the family. Each was asked to check 
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these, noting the much, medium and little 
presence of the factors listed on the 
schedule. The individual's decision as to 
the presence of the factors was to be based 
upon the definitions set up by the investi- 
gator. 

On each schedule was listed 76 items. 
For all with the exception of a few factual 
ones, there was a possibility of four re- 
sponses as to degree of presence of the item, 
i.e., much, medium, little, or not indi- 
cated. The “‘checker’’ was said to agree 
with the investigator if he placed the item 
in question in the same category as the 
investigator, and said to disagree if he 
placed it in any one of the other three 
categories. The percentage agreement 
between the investigator and the four 
‘‘checkers’’ ranged from 80 to 85 per cent, 
with an average of 81 per cent. In view 
of the subjectivity of the data and the fact 
that the persons checking were required 
to use definitions set up by the investigator, 
the percentage of agreement between the 
original schedules and the check sched- 
ules seemed significant.§ In the second, 
the investigator rechecked five autobiogra- 
phies after a period of six months had 
elapsed since the first checking. The per- 
centage of agreement between the first and 
second checking ranged from 89 to 96, with 
an average agreement of 93 per cent. 

On the basis of the agreement found 
between the four individuals checking and 
the investigator, and the agreement be- 
tween the investigator's first and second 
checking, we might conclude that persons 
using the same definitions of terms will 
agree, at least in the major part, as to 
the presence of certain factors in family 
life; and the interpretation of an individ- 


8 If the agreement had been calculated on the basis 
of possible responses (between 200 and 300) or if the 
items disagreed upon might have been weighted as to 
degree of disagreement, the percentage of agreement 
would have been much higher. 


ual at one time will in all probability 
agree rather closely with that of another 
time. 

The second problem in validating data 
from such sources is to test the accuracy 
with which the student relates the rela- 
tionships within his family. Although 
there is no feasible way of checking the 
extent to which the student does have an 
accurate conception of the relationships 
existing between the members within his 
own family, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would know more about 
these, having lived with the family from 
eighteen to twenty years, than the average 
investigator would learn by spending a 
few hours or a day within the family cir- 
cle. It is quite probable that two students 
in the same family would not describe it 
in quite the same manner; nor should they 
be expected to do so. The factors which 
were deemed important by one child may 
not have affected the other in quite the 
same manner or degree; and so long as 
they are two individuals, they will see 
things differently. Some students are, 
undoubtedly, more at ease in relating inti- 
mate details concerning themselves and 
their relationships with other members 
of the family than other students. These, 
however, would be limitations to all types 
of research in which the personal factor 
entered. The consistency of the student's 
story can be checked at various places, 
although the extent to which he is giving 
a true picture of his family is beyond the 
possibility of verification. 

Admittedly the data are crude and not 
too reliable. On the other hand they are 
probably more reliable and comprehensive 
than those secured through interviews. 
The data undoubtedly have a personal 
bias in many instances, but if a sufficiently 
large number of cases were secured, is it 
probable that the bias would be in one 
direction, or that it would be compen- 
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sated? Two hundred autobiographies are 
not sufficient to warrant final generaliza- 
tions relative to the influence of the fac- 
tors here studied upon family relation- 
ships. The conclusions drawn in this 
study are valid only for the cases con- 
sidered. Other limitations inherent to the 
data and the method of handling the data 
presented themselves but space will not 
permit a consideration of these. 

Conclusion. On the whole, the material 
presented appears to have research value. 
The content of the life histories shows 
that the student, as a rule, writes freely, 
intimately and no doubt truthfully about 
himself, his past and present interaction 
with persons and things, and the inter- 
actions between the other members of his 
family as he sees them. The data indicate 
that certain factors in family life have a 
higher association than others. Family 
relationships differ with the composition 
of the family, the environmental factors, 
and the training and personality of the 
members. We cannot help a family to 
attain success unless we know a great deal 
more about the cause and effect relation- 
ships in family life than we do at the present 
time. Perhaps, it is too much to hope that 
definite causal relationships can ever be 
determined due to individual differences 


and the interrelated character of such rela- 
tionships. Tendencies, however, can be 
shown with rather great precision, and the 
refining of such analysis will be increasingly 
possible as we learn more about family re- 
lationships and means for controlling cer- 
tain factors while we study others. 

An extensive study of life histories by 
methods which aim at securing compar- 
able data may be expected to disclose fac- 
tors which are of much significance in de- 
termining the success of individual families. 
The tables in this study show the associa- 
tion between various factors in the lives of 
these families and give indication as to the 
effect of the presence of certain factors 
upon the general family pattern. Viewed 
statistically, they cannot be said to have 
done more than disclose possible associa- 
tions, tendencies, and need for further re- 
search. 

If the method for gathering the data 
could be more thoroughly perfected with- 
out affecting the freedom with which the 
individual reveals these relationships, and 
perhaps a better procedure for handling 
the data devised, the autobiography ap- 
pears to have many possibilities for use 
in a scientific description of family rela- 


tionsh ips. 


SPECIAL ONE-WEEK COURSE 


At the coming summer session of the University of North Carolina, July 16-21, a 


special one-week course in the methodology of instruction for preparation for miar- 
riage is to be given under the direction of Professor Ernest R. Groves of the Depart- 


ment of Sociology. This course will be open to college instructors teaching or con 
templating teaching courses dealing with marriage problems and also to members 


of the legal, medical, and theological professions. 
Accompanying this course, which will be made a round-table discussion, there is 


to be given in the evening a series of lectures by specialists in fields of science relating 


to marriage. 
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TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF TEACHING IN A NEGRO 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


H. H. HAZEN 


Howard Medical School 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 

N HIS book on Our Foreigners in the 
Chronicles of America S. P. Orth well 
describes the early experiences of our 
largest set of foreigners, the Negro. There 
is more than a touch of the dramatic as well 
as of the pathetic in their early history; 
kidnapping, forcible detention, submis- 
sion, emancipation, too early competition 
with a superior economic order, and lastly, 
perchance, possible relief through the be- 
lated passage of our alien emigration laws. 
The slave trade began in 1619, and by 
1790 there were practically 700,000 Negro 
slaves in America. Like young Fortin- 
bras’ army the slaves were ‘‘shark'’d up’’ 
from many different tribes, as Joseph A. 
Tillinghast points out in The Negro in Africa 
and America. The economic conditions in 
the South made slavery more profitable 
in that region than in the North, so here 
were most of the Negroes. In general they 
were looked after exactly like valuable 
livestock, and their value rose until in 
1860 it had reached $1500.00 for a healthy 
young male. When the 4,000,000 were 
emancipated, go per cent were unable to 
read or write, and a very large number 
were acquainted with only the simplest 
work inthe soil. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
authorized in 1865, was a weak staff to 


$70 


guide their footsteps; the old story of 
the politicians. Naturally, the southern 
whites feared both economic and political 
competition, and they left no stone un- 
turned to enforce their claims. The lot of 
the race has been an unhappy one, and it is 
really amazing that so much has been ac- 
complished with so much patience and 
good temper. The flashing of teeth in- 
stead of the flashing of weapons has been 
of more value than many a Geneva Con- 
ference. 

The Negro population of the United 
States in 1930 was 11,891,143. The distri- 
bution, both urban and rural, in the vari- 
ous states can readily be obtained from the 
United States Census report for 1930. Only 
in the South does the majority live in 
country districts. 

Statistics regarding the economic condi- 
tion of the Negro can likewise be obtained 
from the Census Bureau. Suffice it to say 
that about a quarter of a million farmers 
are landowners, and that nearly a million 
of the rural population have reached this 
stage of economic stability. The re- 
mainder are largely farm laborers or tenant 
farmers. Many of the industrial cities 
have a large colored population, but 
chiefly of day laborers; as a class they are 


Roughly about half 


not skilled artisans. 
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a million own their own homes. At pres- 
ent something over 20,000 retail establish- 
ments are conducted by the Negro. The 
various industrial schools are doing good 
work and it is probable that more and more 
men will own their establishments. 

Owing to conditions of life, tubercu- 
losis and venereal diseases are only too 
prevalent. Acute infectious diseases are 
prone to spread rapidly, and diseases due 
to dietary insufficiencies, such as pellagra, 
are at times rife. There can be no doubt 
that the Negroes are just as great an eco- 
nomic necessity as in the days of slavery, 
and that their health is much more neg- 
lected than it was at that time. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund on Negro Hospitals the number of 
hospital beds available for Negroes in the 
various states is painfully low. In cer- 
tain of the southern states there are prac- 
tically no hospital beds available for medi- 
cal and only a few for surgical patients. 
The economic fallacy of this policy can 
not be too strongly condemned. Aside 
from industry even the most selfish prefer 
to be personally served by those in good 
health. And lastly, as long as the white 
race imported the Negroes, it has a moral 
duty, too often overlooked in the necessity 
of buying automobiles as large and fast as 
those owned by the ubiquitous Jones 
family. More and better facilities for the 
hospitalization of the Negro are urgently 
needed, particularly in the South. Ip cer- 
tain states more Negro physicians are also 
needed. It is greatly to the credit of the 
Julius Rosenwald fund that it has es- 
tablished or aided hospitals for the Negro 
in some sections where such aid was ur- 
gently required. 


EXPERIENCES OF THE AUTHOR 


Since 1909 the author has been con- 
nected with Howard Medical School, and 
since 1911 has been in charge of a depart- 


ment. During this period he has met the 
students in the clinic and lecture rooms, 
has employed several during the summer, 
and has been thrown into more or less inti- 
mate contact with Negro physicians and 
administrators. During this time he has 
had difficulty with only one student, and 
only once have the Negro physicians shown 
a tendency to be irritated over certain 
professional statements. This is certainly 
a good record of their attitude toward 
one who is prone to be rather frank. Dur- 
ing a period of some two years, while the 
author was badly crippled, the solicitude 
shown by the students and internes was 
really touching; when he was expected at 
his work there were always two or more 
men waiting to help him from his car, a 
condition not found in the local white 
hospitals. 


THE NEGRO PHYSICIAN 


According to the census of 1930 there 
were 3,713 Negro male and 92 Negro female 
physicians in the United States, whose dis- 
tribution is roughly proportional to that 
of the Negro population. Unfortunately 
there are no available complete statistics 
to show the training or ability of these 
men, although the Rosenwald Fund has 
made a partial survey, especially as to the 
period of graduation. 

The economic condition of the Negro 
physician is different in one respect from 
that of the white; there are no large fees, 
and yet much of the practice is for cash. 
It is doubtful if the financial position of 
the Negro physician is one jot different 
from that of the average white physician. 

The Negro physician is handicapped by 
the fact that he can not attend the various 
special society meetings, and that he is 
frequently denied attending privileges at 
the leading hospitals. There are few op- 
portunities for graduate instruction. It 
is doubtful if he sells more liquor prescrip- 
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tions, or commits more illegal operations 
than does the white man. He is clever 
mechanically and some of the best surgery 
that I have ever seen has been at his hands. 
Anaesthetics are especially well admin- 
istered, and physiotherapy is beautifully 
done. 

As teachers some are not as faithful at- 
tendants at lectures as might be wished, 
but all of us miss some lectures for the sake 
of financial return, and I am well acquainted 
with several white schools where the pro- 
fessional attendance is worse than at How- 
ard. As laboratory workers I doubt if 
they are quite as good as whites. How- 
ever, in the matter of research there is 
possibly the greatest difference. Up to 
the present time Negroes have produced 
comparatively little in the line of original 
investigation. The medical literature con- 
tains relatively few articles from the facul- 
ties of Howard and Meharry. This is 
hardly to be wondered at when one con- 
siders their short time in medicine. And 
yet one of the best research workers that 
I know is a Negro, and some excellent re- 
search has been done by the Negro staff of 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
at Tuskegee. Regarding this hospital, 
George E. Ijams, assistant administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration, writes 
me: “‘I consider Tuskegee one of the finest 
hospitals in America.’’ They are no more 
politicians than the white physicians; and 
they certainly can be loyal and grateful 
friends. 

The relationship of the Negro physicians 
to their patients is a matter of vital con- 
cern. There can be no doubt that Negro 
patients are more and more seeking Negro 
physicians—a fact not true twenty years 
ago. Because of the poverty of many 
patients it is impossible for the physicians 
to give the requisite amount of time to 
study difficult cases, but there is a growing 
tendency to hospitalize these cases for 


study. Likewise there is no hesitation in 
seeking consultation. It seems that there 
is an increasing feeling of responsibility 
for the prevention of disease. 


THE NEGRO MEDICAL STUDENT 


There are two Negro medical schools: 
Meharry in Nashville, and Howard in 
Washington, D.C. The former has en- 
rolled 192 students, and the latter 213. 
Meharry has 4 students from foreign coun- 
tries, and Howard has 48. In the white 
medical schools, largely those of the 
Middle West, there are enrolled 74 Negro 
students. 

In both schools a two year collegiate 
premedical education is required, which 
is the same as in most white schools. A 
personal survey of the Howard students 
shows that about 10 per cent come from 
the leading New England colleges. At 
this point it might be remarked that about 
go per cent of the students are paying all, 
or part, of their educational expenses, 
which may explain the excellent attend- 
ance at lectures, and their interested and 
appreciative attitude toward a conscien- 
tious instructor, and their detestation of a 
slacker on the faculty. 

A study of the intended locations of the 
students and internes reveals the fact that 
these are identical with the density of the 
population. It is worthy of note that a 
large number are settling in the small 
southern towns or in rural districts where 
they are best located to serve the interests 
of their people. The location of the How- 
ard graduates as regards rural vs. urban 
location is shown in a list of locations of 
the graduates issued by the Medical 
School in 1927. Out of 276 graduates, 
from 1927 tO 1931, 190 were in Cities, and 
the remainder rural. 

The general fitness of the recent gradu- 
ates is best shown by the reports of the 
board of medical examiners, which until 
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a few years ago showed an average of 15 to 
20 per cent failures from the graduates of 
the two schools, and which now shows 
percentages of passing grades equal to all 
save a very few of the white schools. 

In class work it is unusual to have 
more than one or two absentees at a 
lecture, there is little tardiness, and no 
students leave the class room unexcused, a 
condition very different from that found in 
certain white schools. At the end of lec- 
tures there are usually a dozen men around 
the desk to ask questions. Last year every 
student in my course was required to sub- 
mit a thesis. In only three out of fifty 
was there a word misspelled, and only one 
paper was really poor. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that the students were 
really delighted at the opportunity to 
write these theses, despite the amount of 
extra work involved. Oral and written 
quizzes are handled up to the average of 
the ordinary white student, no better, no 
worse, but the examinations are taken 
seriously, and, in my subject at least, 
there is very little cheating. 

All of the clinics at Freedmen’s Hospital 
are blessed with an abundance of material, 
and it is possible to have the students see 
all of the common and many of the rare 
diseases. It is very unusual to have an 
absentee from the dispensary; in fact there 
are frequently extra students and physi- 
cians; the latter in such numbers as to 
be almost embarrassing. Students show 
about the same facility in diagnosis as do 
white students of the same period of de- 
velopment. Again the work is taken 
very seriously. 

To show the devotion of some of the 
students to their work the following inci- 
dent may be cited: A few years ago one of 
the seniors was admitted to the hospital 
because of kidney trouble. The fact was 
then developed that for nearly four 
months he had subsisted on bread and 


water, except when given a meal. A 
large number of the medical students have 
part time jobs. When one recalls the 
time consumed by lectures and practical 
work it is hard to see how time is found to 
study for recitation and examination. 
The general cheerfulness and morale of the 
students has been a subject of much favor- 
able comment from well known teachers 
who have lectured to my classes. I al- 
ways look forward with real pleasure to 
my work with these young colored men, 
most of whom practice so hard Osler’s 
master word of medicine, that is, ‘‘work 
and more work.”’ 


NEGRO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Meharry, at Nashville, was organized 
in 1876 and for years was troubled by lack 
of financial resources. However, in 1923 
it became a class ‘‘A’’ school and in 1930 
and 1931 a modern two million dollar 
plant was erected largely through the aid 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Howard Medical School was opened in 
1868. In 1927 athoroughly modern build- 
ing was erected; of the necessary funds, 
some $200,000.00 was subscribed by the 
Alumni, an exhibition of true loyalty. on 
the part of men struggling to own homes 
and educate children. So far as I know no 
Negro physician has ever died rich. It is 
interesting to note that the first woman was 
graduated in 1872, and that to date some 
7o women have completed their courses in 
medicine in this school. Associated with 
the school is the new Freedmen’s Hospital, 
with over 300 beds, and thoroughly mod- 
ern buildings to which additions are being 
made. This year a new clinic building 
has been completed. 

In a Negro school there are certain spe- 
cial teaching problems—an attempt to 
describe them makes me feel as Childe 
Roland must have felt before the Dark 


Tower. In general, the experienced in- 
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structors realize that their efforts should 
be expended in turning out good, safe, prac- 
tical physicians rather than research 
workers, or a high percentage of teachers. 
Inasmuch as the graduates are frequently 
debarred from the well equipped city hos- 
pitals, where it is now the fashion to press 
a button and receive in return a complete 
pathological report, diagnosis, and thera- 
peutic suggestions, they must be equipped 
to do the simple laboratory procedures and 
to know the value of clinical examination, 
which still holds a place in true medicine. 
It is true that the faculties should and will 
be more and more manned by members of 
their own race, but at present it seems more 
feasible to groom these men after gradua- 
tion. The student must understand cer- 
tain of the teaching problems. This re- 
quires no special lecture courses, but rather 
practical demonstrations in the daily inter- 
course between teacher and student. Most 
of our faculty try to impress the value of 
personal and professional honesty, of 
promptness and regularity in our duties; 
the value of an open mind as opposed to 
dogmatism or credulity; the necessity of 
reading, studying, and intercourse with 
others, and in the clarity of thought and 
expression. The men are given the op- 
portunity to make short addresses to the 
class, a procedure which has proven very 
valuable. Incidentally none of this time 
is wasted whether or not the young man 
teaches. 

It is particularly unfortunate that there 
exist so few facilities for graduate in- 
struction. It is to be hoped that the 
Flint-Goodrich Hospital in New Orleans, 
affliated with Dillard University, and 
Provident Hospital in Chicago, affiliated 
with the University of Chicago,-will help 
to supply this need with very slight ex- 
pense and effort. Howard and Meharry 
could both do satisfactory graduate work, 
especially during the summer months, but 


to do this work a larger teaching staff is 
needed in both schools, and these men 
must be trained for their work before 
really satisfactory instruction can be given. 


THE NEGRO INTERNE 


Neither Howard nor Meharry requires a 
year's interneship, but both strongly 
advise it. There are now just about 
enough available interneships in this 
country to take care of the graduating 
classes. Some of the Negro hospitals 
where the fledglings go are: Dunbar Me- 
morial of Detroit, Flint-Goodrich of New 
Orleans, Freedmen’s of Washington, Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 2 of Kansas City, Hub- 
bard of Nashville, Lincoln of Durham, 
Mercy of Philadelphia, Provident of Balti- 
more, St. Agnes of Raleigh, and City Hos- 
pital No. 2 of St. Louis. At present the 
100 Negro graduates are each year prac- 
tically forced to interne in one of ten hos- 
pitals, all of which are somewhat limited 
in size and facilities. When one recalls 
that the enrollment of Negro medical stu- 
dents is tending to decrease, temporarily 
at least, it would seem probable that there 
will shortly be plenty of available oppor- 
tunities for interneships. My experiences 
with Negro internes has been that they 
are anxious to learn, and that, if the visit- 
ing man will give them half a chance, they 
will work their heads off for him. I have 
found them much more satisfactory than 
many white internes with whom I have 
come in contact. 


METHOD OF TEACHING 


From the beginning, my concept of 
teaching has been that it should be visual, 
preferably through patients, but also by 
means of lantern slides. In addition, it 
has been felt that most methods of exami- 
nation are unsatisfactory, and hence vari- 
ous methods of examination and quizzes 
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have been tried. At present my scheme is 
as follows: There are 4o hours in the junior 
year devoted to lecture work. The first 
15 minutes of each hour are devoted to 
quizzing on the last lecture. This keeps 
the students on their toes, and reveals to 
the lecturer whether or not he is putting 
his subject over in a clear manner. The 
remaining 45 minutes of the class period 
are devoted to a lantern slide talk, most 
of the slides being from Negro patients. 
About once a month a short written quiz 
is held. In addition, each student is 
given four months in which to prepare a 
thesis. The objecc of this is to force the 
student to go to the sources of informa- 
tion, so each student is given a different 
topic. By theend of the year it is possible 
to have a very fair appraisal of each man. 
The presence of a staff photographer in the 
hospital assures a good supply of slides, and 
at present there is a collection of over 
seven hundred. Because of the presence of 
a large number of students from the West 
Indies it has been necessary to stress the 
importance of the tropical diseases and 
about four lectures are devoted to strictly 
tropical diseases. 

In the senior year the students work in 
the dispensary. A group of 15 has three 
months of such training; here they see all 
of the common diseases. In January 1933, 
a new clinic building was opened; there 
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are two assistants in the clinic and the stu- 
dents learn simple laboratory technique. 
They also see the method and results of 
physical therapeutic measures. There are 
available plenty of beds in the hospital, 
and senior students have an opportunity 
to see and study the ward cases. All told 
each student has an abundance of clinical 
teaching, all of which is in small groups. 

So far but little graduate teaching has 
been attempted, although each year 
there have been one or two physicians in 
attendance. With the new clinical facili- 
ties there is no reason why two men a year 
should not be trained. They can be of- 
fered: (1) Plenty of clinical material; (2) 
ward work in all phases of disease; (3) 
an opportunity to study plenty of patho- 
logical material; (4) a chance to do re- 
search work in either the school or the 
hospital. 

In conclusion it may be said even if 
these years have not been profitable to the 
students they have been to me. 
spent with the Negro have enormously in- 
creased my respect for him, and my cer- 
tainty that the medical problems of the 
race will eventually be solved, though help 
of many kinds will undoubtedly be re- 
quired for yearstocome. The reward will 
be the decrease of disease in a race which, 
despite the spread of machinery, is so 
vital in the development of our country. 


Years 


MARCH ISSUE OF THE CRISIS 


J. E. Spingarn, Walter White, Leslie Pinckney Hill, Clark Foreman, and several other 


well known persons are included among those who have contributed something to 


the question of segregation, and some phases of the present economic set-up of the 


government with respect to Negroes. The Spingarn article takes issue with Dr 
DuBois for his treatment of the N. A. A. C. P. and the official atticude towards 
segregation. Walter White also takes issue with DuBois on the historical attitude 
of the N. A. A. C. P. and segregation. Leslie Pinckney Hill disclaims any love of 


segregation, but warns that there must be a united front among Negroes if they are 


to survive in the present complex economic struggle. 
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CONTRASTS BETWEEN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN AND 
URBAN AND RURAL NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


ROLAND M. HARPER 


University, Alabama 


EGROES in the North and South 
and in city and country differ 
in many ways that are not ap- 

parent on cursory examination of census 
tables. For comparing the North and 
South the ‘‘East North Central’’ and 
‘East South Central’’groups of states 
have been taken as typical. The former 
includes the five states between the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, and the latter Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. Kentucky is not very typical of 
the South, for it produces little cotton 
and had only 8.6 per cent of its population 
Negro in 1930, and about half of those in 
cities; but at the same time they constitute 
only about one-twelfth of all the Negroes 
in the East South Central group, so that 
they do not affect the ratios much. 

In the last few decades, and especially 
since the World War, there has been a 
great migration of Negroes from southern 
farms to northern cities (and a lesser move- 
ment to southern cities), on account of the 
combined influence of the boll-weevil and 
immigration restrictions; and this is 
brought out very plainly in the accompany- 
ing table, by the percentages of increase 
and decrease. 

The 1930 census divides the population 
of every state and county into urban, rural 
farm, and rural non-farm, but the last cate- 
gory is a rather heterogeneous one, includ- 
ing not only suburbs and small towns, 
which are much like the cities except in 
size, but also mining and lumbering camps, 
which are quite different from either cities 
or farms. And the ratio of suburbs to 
mining camps, etc., varies considerably in 
different states and counties. 


The table shows the principal features 
of the total, urban and rural Negro popu- 
lation of the East North Central and East 
South Central states in 1930. The col- 
umns are staggered, so as to give the best 
imitation of three dimensions possible on 
a plane surface, and facilitate comparisons 
between North and South and city and 
country. 

It will be readily seen that the northern 
Negro population is nearly all urban, and 
the differences between North and South 
are generally greater in the country than 
in the city; especially in fecundity, in 
which the city Negroes are down near the 
minimum in both North and South, while 
the southern farm Negroes are still far 
above the national average. In illiteracy, 
however, there is just about as much dif- 
ference between North and South in the 
city as in the country. This is doubtless 
because in every community there are 
many menial tasks that can be performed 
just as well by illiterates as by college 
graduates, and those are commonly as- 
signed to foreigners in the North and to 
Negroes inthe South. In many northern 
states and cities the Negroes are less illit- 
erate than the foreign whites, while in the 
South the foreign whites are often superior 
to the native whites in that respect. 

Here, as elsewhere, there is a fair degree 
of correlation between illiteracy and the 
birth-rate, as illustrated by the percentage 
under ten and the ratio of children to 
women. 

In a non-migrating population the ratio 
of males to females, at birth and at all 
ages, is generally less among Negroes than 
among whites; but the northern Negro 
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Statistics of NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NgGrogs IN THE UNiTsED Stars, 1930 


Based on the ‘‘East North Central’’ and ‘‘East South Central’’ states 
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population has a larger proportion of 
males than the southern, on account of 
many Negro men having moved northward 
without their families. Among the Ne- 
groes, as with the whites, the sex ratio at 
birth, as at all ages, is less in cities than in 
rural districts. 
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One thing not shown in the table, be- 
cause there are no such data for 1930, is the 
proportion of mulattoes among the Ne- 
groes. Most censuses from 1850 to 1920 
separated blacks and mulattoes, and on the 
face of the returns the proportion of mulat- 
toes in the population of African descent 
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in the whole United States increased from 
11.2 per cent in 1850 to 15.9 per cent in 
1920; but there were some ups and downe 
between, due partly to variations in judg- 
ment of the enumerators. In the East 
North Central group the recorded percent- 
ages of mulattoes were 52.0 in 1850 and 
20.7 in 1920, and in the East South Cen- 


figures in this and the preceding paragraph 
should be in error as much as ten per cent, 
it is evident that the ratio of mulattoes to 
blacks is larger now than formerly, iarger 
in the North than in the South, and in city 
than in country (for fairly obvious rea- 
sons), and this helps explain some of the 
differences in fecundity and illiteracy. 


Ve OWT CA MN OG 


tral 8.9 and 15.0. 

In eleven cities, some northern and some 
southern, which had over 50,000 Negroes 
each in 1920, the percentage of mulattoes 
among the Negroes works out at 28.8 in 
1910 and 18.2 in 1920. Even if all the 


A curious fact is that the proportion 
of females appears to be always higher 
among mulattoes than among blacks; but 
this is thought to be due partly to errors 
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of enumeration. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE ¢ 

The Institut International de Sociologie in the following statement, signed by the 
President, L. von Wiese, and the Secretary General, G. L. Duprat, makes known cer- \ 
tain modifications in its constitution and official staff, by resolutions of the Inter- f, 
national Sociological Congress in administrative sessions October 20 and 21, 1933: mt 

1. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION oF SocieTIEs AND INstiTUTES oF SocioLocy: The St: 
Federation constitutes an association, regularly established in each country interested, : 
where it is represented by a correspondent attached to the official staff of the Institut 35 
International de Sociologie for foleeal administration. The funds of the Federation 10 
are managed by a special commission of five elected members. No Sociological Society h. 
can be admitted into the Federation without having made proof by its publications of a cm 
purely scientific activity. Each federated association shall aid in the travelling expenses for 
of its delegation to the Federal Congress; its subventions can take the place of the f 
individual dues to be paid by its members taking part in the Institut International de vn 
Sociologie. Th 

2. ENTRANCE Fegs anD ANNUAL Dugs. Entrance fees (20 francs gold for Members 3 
and 10 francs gold for Associates) and the annual dues (5 francs gold, or 25 French ow 
francs) must be paid by postal money order to M. Bouthoul, 15 Rue Lauriston, Paris, est 
16, France. The non-payment of entrance fees and of dues shall be considered as che 
resignation. 

3. Participation 1N Work. The non-participation in the work of the Congress the 
(by presence or written communications ) during two successive triennial periods shall | 
carry with it retirement to the non-active (honorary ) list. aes 

. ‘‘Arcnives pg Socrotociz."” The payment of annual dues (5 francs gold, or ext 
25 French francs) entitles one to one copy of the ‘Archive de Sociologie,’’ the annual lan 
publication of the papers of Members and Associates. -_ 

5. Orrictat Starr ror 1933-36. Besides three officers elected for 10 years: Secre- not 
tary General, Professor Duprat; Censor, Professor Lasbax; Treasurer, M. Bouthoul; nev 
the Official Staff is constituted as follows: For 1933-34: President, Professor L. von . 
Wiese (Cologne); Vice-Presidents: Professor Farquharson (London); Professor Mahain par 
(Brussels); Professor Maunier (Paris). For 1934-35: President, Professor Ruyssen C 
(Bordeaux); Vice-Presidents: Professor Chalupny (Prague); Professor Dupree! (Brus- 
sels); Professor Gini (Rome). For 1935-36: President, Professor Ellwood (Duke Uni- dan 
versity, U. S. A.); Vice-Presidents: Professor R. Allier (Paris); Professor Gusti (Buda- 

Pesth); Professor Sorokin (Harvard University); Alternate Vice-Presidents: Professor a 
Dekany (Buda-Pesth); Professor Vallaux (Paris); Professor Znaniecki (Warsaw). tage 

6. ConGress DE 1936. This will be held as customary at Geneva, and will have he - 
as its subject the study of ‘‘The Elementary Forms of the Social Life’’ (fundamental 
structures, relations, functions, processes, and behavior). Each Member or Asso- cult 
ciate is requested to indicate as soon as possible to the Secretary General the special in 1 
question which he proposes to treat, within the limits outlined. ; 
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ro Contributions to this Department will include material of three kindst (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs » »} 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspects 

of the field; (3) special results of study and research 
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THE ASSIMILATION OF IMMIGRANTS AND OUR CITIZENSHIP 
PROCESS 


JEROME DAVIS 


Yale University 


OCIOLOGICALLY the treatment of folkways and to penalize him for failure 
immigrants is still of major impor- to do so. 
tance. This is true in spite of the Further, in a period of economic depres- 
fact that the number of aliens inthe United _ sion, our society has definitely accepted the 
States is actually getting less. Only theory that American citizens should have 
35,000 were admitted in 1932 and over preference in securing positions in the eco- 
103,000 left the country. It is expected nomic life. This affects a very large group, 
that roughlythe same proportion willhold since according to the 1930 census 
for 1933. Nevertheless we are still con- 5,784,760 of the foreign born were aliens. 
fronted with a large immigrant problem. In addition there was a group of 499,853 of 
The United States census of 1930 showed the foreign born about whom the census 
Over 14,000,000 foreign born, the high- failed to secure data in regard to citizen- 
est number ever recorded. In addition ship. At the present time every state in 
there were 26,000,000 who are children of the union has some laws on its statute 
the foreign born. This latter group has books that deprive the alien of the right to 
assimilated our culture to a considerable engage incertain occupations. The larger 
extent. It has an understanding of our the number of foreign born, the greater 
language. Yet it suffers the handicap of tendency there seems to have been to enact 
not having completely assimilated the such discriminatory legislation, so that 
new culture while having lost valuable actually the greatest number of such laws 
parts of its old world heritage. are to be found in New England and the 
On the whole there is probably more Middle Atlantic States. In Michigan, for 
danger that the second generation immi- instance, only citizens can become archi- 
grant will lose the best of the social heri- tects, accountants, engineers, surveyors, 
tage that he brings with him than that teachers, promoters of boxing or wres- 
he will not sufficiently adopt American tling contests, or salesmen in businesses 
culture. Our society has been negligent having an international character.! Under 
in not throwing safeguards around the _ the National Recovery bill only those who 
immigrant to protect the unique and dis- : er fe ek 
rinctive conttibution witich he can make In a detailed outline of descriminating legislation 
f z 5 against the alien see Harold Fields, ‘‘Where Shall the 
to our American social heritage. Instead  Ajien Work2"* Social Forces, XII, 213-121 (December, 
we have tried to make him conform to our 1933). 
$79 
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are citizens or have applied for citizenship 
can be employed in the public works pro- 
gram. All old age pension statutes 
throughout the United States with the ex- 
ception of those in Delaware are limited to 
citizens. 

This wave of discriminatory legislation 
against the immigrant is being stimulated 
by a great many of our national periodicals. 
One anonymous chain letter now being 
sent broadcast, for instance, declares: 


WE ARE AT WAR 

AGAINST the present practice of companies or 
individuals, American or foreign, giving employment 
to foreigners in the U. S. A. in preference to our own 
American citizens who deserve protection first—a 
practice that ruins our national welfare, destroys our 
homes, creates social distress and means less jobs for 
American-born persons; we must report to the authori- 


ties any foreigners holding jobs in our community .... 


WE ARE AT WAR 

AGAINST tolerance any longer of foreigners re- 
siding in this community or in our country who can- 
not show an identification card or are not finger- 
printed at their expense at our police headquarters as 


foreigners. 


Thus desire for citizenship may no longer 
necessarily be a matter of pride and loy- 
alry to America so much as a matter of 
bread and butter necessity. This makes 
the standards and safeguards of acquiring 
citizenship especially important. 

In order to test out the effectiveness of 
the various requirements now used in ad- 
mitting citizens, I made an investigation 
of all those from the New Haven area 
applying for citizenship on the 24th of 
June, 1929, and also those who applied on 
the 3rd day of October of the same year. 
The investigation of the first group was 
made in April and May 1932, nearly three 
years after they had received citizenship, 
and that of the second group in October 
and November, 1933, four years after they 
had secured citizenship. This lapse of 
time was advantageous in determining the 
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record after citizenship status had been 
conferred. 

On June 24, 1929, there were 186 persons 

who came up for citizenship. Of these 
180 were admitted while 6 were debarred. 
Of the latter one had not been long enough 
in residence, another had failed to bring 
two competent witnesses, and three, in 
answer to questions, had been previously 
arrested. The last one, Dr. Douglas C. 
Macintosh, was refused citizenship on the 
ground that he was ‘“‘not attached”’ to the 
Constitution of the United States. Dr. 
Macintosh is one of the leading theologians 
in America. A man of unquestioned integ- 
rity and of international reputation, he is a 
professor in the Yale Divinity School. 
The sole test of his admission hinged on 
whether he would fight in any war—good 
or bad—in which the United States might 
theoretically become involved. Dr. Mac- 
intosh was not an extreme pacifist; on the 
contrary he had had a notable record in the 
World War. He declared that he was will- 
ing to bear arms if necessary, but felt chat 
he must always place allegiance to God 
first, that he could not pledge in advance 
to fight in an unjust war. This did not 
satisfy the court. To be sure, the judge 
recognized the high moral character of 
Dr. Macintosh, but declared that ‘‘If men 
of his views are admitted, when the pow- 
der begins to burn and the bullets to fly, 
no one will fight.”’ 

The decision excluding Dr. Macintosh 
was unanimously reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals but was upheld by the 
Supreme Court on a five to four decision 
with the chief justice dissenting. In 
effect, the majority ruling debars sincere 
religious applicants who place loyalty to 
their religious faith as a prior loyalty to 
that of the State. This result can hardly 
be considered sound either by most reli- 
gious leaders or by most sociologists. 

It is interesting to note that since this 
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decision, another United States judge has 
even gone so far as to ask a prospective citi- 
zen whether he would be willing to fight in 
a theoretical war if it was outrageously un- 
just. When the applicant replied that he 
did not believe that the United States would 
ever enter such an unjust war, the judge 
said that this made no difference, as the 
question was hypothetical only. The 
applicant was forced to reply that in the 
most unjust war he could imagine he would 
have to refuse to fight. His citizenship 
was then denied. 

Of the 180 admitted on the 24th of June, 
1929, an investigation was made of all the 
residents of greater New Haven,—one 
hundred and forty-three. A check of the 
confidential exchange list of the Com- 
munity Chest disclosed that 68 of the new 
citizens were being aided by 25 public and 
private welfare agencies. It must not be 
assumed that there is necessarily any 
stigma in a period of depression in receiv- 
ing public aid, but let us analyze further 
some of these cases. 

They ranged all the way from illegiti- 
macy todependency. One of these citizens 
was brought before the Humane Society 
because of gross abuse to her children. On 
one occasion, when a visitor paid an unex- 
pected call at the home, she found the place 
deserted except for the baby who was lying 
naked on the bed. The house was cold, 
the air foul, and the room unspeakably 
filthy. On another occasion, when the 
children were left alone, the rooms caught 
fire, and had it not been for the neighbors 
the children would have been burned to 
death. The investigator was unable to 
learn where the mother spent all her time, 
but reported that she was always away. 
When the Visiting Nurse Association was 
called in they reported: ‘Conditions in 
the home are terrible—father is not sup- 
porting the family. The children are 
ragged, dirty, and undernourished.’" The 
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Humane Society was finally forced to take 
legal action to separate the children from 
their parents. 

In another instance when the child of 
one of these immigrants had stolen some 
money the investigating agency reported: 


The lack of parental responsibility, the poor home 
environment, the unstable mother, the bad outside 
influence, the neglect of the children in the matter of 
cleanliness, the ignorance of the mother in the matter 
of bringing up children, and her unwillingness to co 
operate are likely to cause the two girls to become a 
social liability—the one a thief and perhaps a prosti 
tute, and the other a petty thief and unstable charac- 


ter. 


In certain cases the parents were re- 
ported to have encouraged their children 
to steal. In several, the new citizen had 
induced his wife to have an illegal abortion. 
In some instances, the citizens had taken 
to prostitution. At least three had crimi- 
nal records. For example, the police gave 
me the following record of one: In 1911 he 
was arrested for theft. In the year and 
a half immediately preceding the grant 
of citizenship in 1929 he was convicted of 
drunkenness ten times. Following his 
naturalization he was arrested three times 
within the space of 33 days. 

Dr. Macintosh was excluded on the sole 
ground of his refusal to kill in a theoretical 
unjust war. What about the character of 
foreigners who served in the American 
ranks inthe World War? These men were 
often admitted to citizenship in groups 
at military camps without any investi- 
gation or character witnesses. Even 
if they sought citizenship after the war 
they had only to establish their identity 
and their war record. Is military service 
alone an adequate test of character? 

It so happens that one of those admitted 
on June 4, 1929, had the same name as 
another who had been previously natu- 
ralized while in the army. Consequently 
the soldier's record came accidentally into 
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our possession. We cite his case as given 
by the Chief of Police. While no doubt 
he is exceptional, he is among those citi- 
zens who are inevitably included if almost 
the sole test of character is willingness to 
fight. 

As far back as 1911, at the age of nine 
years, this future citizen was convicted 
of trespassing on railroad cars. In1g15 he 
was arrested for burglary. In 1921 he was 
convicted for breaking and entering rail- 
In 1922 he was convicted for 
In 1923 he 


road cars. 
carrying concealed weapons. 
was arrested twice for breach of the peace, 
and again, twice in 1924 for the same 
cause. In 1924 he was arrested and con- 
victed seven times,—once for idleness, 
twice for breach of the peace, once for keep- 
ing a house of ill fame, twice for lascivious 
carriage, once for soliciting. In 1925 he 
was convicted three times; twice for breach 
of the peace, and once for conducting a 
gambling enterprise. In 1926 he was con- 
victed three times; once for carrying con- 
cealed weapons, once for receiving an in- 
come from prostitution, once for violation 
of liquor laws. In 1928 he was convicted 
four times; once for breach of the peace, 
once for violation of the liquor laws, once 
for operating a gambling enterprise. In 
1929 he was convicted three times; once for 
having lottery tickets in his possession, 
once for failing to endorse an operator's 
license, and once for reckless driving. In 
1930 he was arrested for burglary. 

It will be noted that much of this record 
was prior to the time when he was ad- 
mitted to citizenship, and was a matter of 
public record. The other criminal cases 
had had previous records, yet we admitted 
them without question. 

As a result of our study of those admitted 
to citizenship in New Haven, then, we find 
that Dr. Macintosh, whose character and 
war record are unimpeachable, is debarred. 
Sixty-eight of those admitted are now 
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being served by public and private relief 
agencies, and at least three others have 
been convicted of criminal acts. In other 
words, over 50 per cent of those investi- 
gated are in serious difficulty of one sort 
or another, although part of this is due to 
the general depression and does not reflect 
on them. 

So much for the investigation of the 
group who applied for citizenship on the 
24th of June, 1929. On October 3rd of the 
same year, 144 applied to the Federal 
Court in New Haven for citizenship. Of 
these 131 were admitted and 13 were de- 
barred. Of the latter, 7 had incompetent 
witnesses who either had not known the 
applicant long enough or else they were 
not themselves citizens; 1 applicant had 
died; 2 voluntarily withdrew; 2 admicted 
their immoral character; and 1 was found 
to be already a citizen. 

Of those who were admitted, 104 fell 
within the group who belonged in the 
greater New Haven area and were investi- 
gated. It is interesting to note that of 
the 4o others, the official U. S. immigra- 
tion examiner recommended that one be 
debarred because of his immoral character, 
but the judge nevertheless admitted him. 
Since this citizen did not live in New 
Haven his subsequent record was not in- 
vestigated. 

Of the 104 admitted who came from 
greater New Haven, 41 were found to have 
some record in the Confidential Exchange. 
These were scattered among 15 different 
agencies. Four were further found to 
have been arrested for drinking; one had 
been arrested and sentenced for keeping a 
house of prostitution (the keeping of the 
house of prostitution was prior to his ad- 
mission to citizenship); another had been 
arrested for gambling and had served a 
sentence in jail; another had received a jail 
sentence for having obscene pictures in his 
possession. The character of another of 
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the immigrants was so bad that his boy 
had been sentenced for theft and the daugh- 
ter had to be cared for by the state because 
of illigitimacy. The man himself had 
deserted his wife. All this happened be- 
fore he was admitted to citizenship. In 
another case the individual deserted after 
having been unfaithful. Still another 
deserted his wife. Another, prior to his 
admission to citizenship, was reported by 
the charitable agency as shiftless, a poor 
provider, and caused home trouble. 

Besides these cases still others had been 
given jail sentences for serious violation of 
trafic laws. I omit from consideration 
cases where the applicants had been ar- 
rested for cheft, embezzlement, or other 
crimes but they were not sentenced to the 
jail or penitentiary. On the whole this 
second group had a better record than the 
first,—only 11 out of the 104 were found 
to be seriously unfit for citizenship. 

The results of this sample investigation, 
admittedly not large enough to be conclu- 
sive, nevertheless tends to show that the 
naturalization process is badly defective. 
It should not be inferred that the facts 
reflect on our immigrant population but 
only on our method of making citizens. 
On the contrary, considering our laxity, 
the number of criminals among newly made 
citizens is a decided testimonial to the 
aliens as a whole. 

Neither must it be assumed that America 
has left the matter of the making of new 
citizens without any safeguards. In the- 
ory, the United States government has 
surrounded naturalization with certain 
checks. Actually, on examination every 
one turns out to be almost worthless. 
First of all there is the requirement of five 
years’ residence. The tragic weakness 
of the entire naturalization process is 
glaringly revealed when one considers that 
under present conditions this means almost 
nothing. Today the average immigrant 


lives in a foreign colony. The mere fact 
of residence in the United States is no 
guarantee of contact with American cul- 
ture, nor, obviously, is it a guarantee of 
character. 

The requirement that a candidate must 
apply two years in advance means little 
since no investigation is made as to the 
record of the applicant during this period. 
He can spend time in jail or in an insane 
asylum; the immigration authorities may 
be none the wiser. To be sure, two wit- 
messes are necessary, but they are of the 
applicant’s own choosing, and it is always 
easy to secure two obliging citizens of some 
sort. Often these witnesses mere 
hirelings who testify for a price. They 
are prepared to certify to the character of 
anyone who has the necessary cash. Orig- 
inally there was a check on the use of 
such men, because witnesses had to be 
publicly listed, but now even the safeguard 
of publicity has been taken away. By an 
act approved in 1931 the public posting of 
the names of all applicants for citizenship, 
together with their witnesses, has been 


are 


abandoned. 

It is possible that a shrewd examiner 
might detect glaring fauits of character 
both from the person’s appearance and his 
answers in the application blank, but the 
examination at best is bound to be super- 
ficial and often is at fault. Ernest C. Carpen- 
ter, a minister of New Haven, Connecticut, 
who has worked closely with immi- 
grants for years, states that an applicant 
who seemed to him ‘‘the mosc unfit that I 
ever dealt with got his citizenship papers 
though several reputable people protested 
against it.’’ A great deal depends on the 
whim of the examiner. He may be very 
strict in his educational requirements or 
It is obvious that education 
For instance, 


very loose. 
is hardly a test of character. 
one immigrant who could not read was 
maintaining a son at Johns Hopkins Uni- 





versity. Another applicant who could 
not read had sent every single one of his 
nine children through high school. 

There is, of course, the requirement that 
the alien must be able to sign his own 
name and know a little English, but aside 
from this and the few technical require- 
ments of residence, we are actually giving 
away Citizenship to anyone for the asking. 
The oath of allegiance means nothing 
except to the conscientious; all others will 
not be deterred from swearing to a false- 
hood. Those who are scrupulously hon- 
est, and admit they have been previously 
arrested, may be debarred, although cheir 
offenses may have been trivial and caused 
by carelessness or ignorance. On the 
other hand, many of those who have 
falsified and stated that they have never 
before been arrested may be admitted. In 
other words, our society requires merely 
professed outward conformity to certain 
of our nationalistic traits and mores not 
the actual practice of chem. 

The last report of the commissioner of 
naturalization is full of the corrupt prac- 
tices which are now being perpetrated by 
those obtaining citizenship. These stretch 
all the way from transferring the names 
and pictures of applicants, to fraudulently 
claiming to have a war record, or to secur- 
ing false character witnesses. The com- 
missioner remarks that the elimination 
of irregular practices and activities ‘‘ap- 
pears to be a vain hope, for reports were 
received by the department showing that 
irregular practices of long standing had 
prevailed.’" He makes the admission that 
those who paid for ‘‘political influence’’ 
to secure their citizenship ‘‘would in almost 
all instances have been admitted to citizen- 
ship, regardless of any intervention, im- 
mediately upon application.’’ Thus the 
commissioner himself acknowledges that 
the United States government has no real 
test of character for the prospective immi- 


grant. 
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In the light of our official carelessness in 
creating Citizens, it is a testimonial to the 
immigrants who have come to America 
that the character of our naturalized 
citizens is as high as it is—for the so- 
called *‘safeguards’’ are paper safeguards 
only. No criminal would hesitate to 
swear that he would be willing to fight in 
any war. Hundreds of the immoral and 
anti-social are actually admitted, no 
matter what pretense is made of excluding 
them. 

It is not as though we could not afford 
to spend more money for naturalization. 
It might be argued that it would be worth 
millions to the nation to prevent gangsters 
and criminals from becoming citizens. 
Actually the naturalization process, by 
means of large fees and little or no investi- 
gation, is yielding a heavy profit. In the 
depression year of 1930 the commissioner 
of naturalization reported a gross profit 
over the cost of administering the law of 
over one million six hundred thousand 
dollars. In the still darker year of 1931 
the government made a profit of nearly 
two million dollars. Think of it—two 
million dollars because we are unwilling 
to take proper safeguards to prevent the 
admission of criminals to citizenship; if a 
cithe of this sum were spent for the investi- 
gation of prospective applicants what a 
difference it would make; To prevent Dr. 
Macintosh’s admission the government 
presumably spent thousands of dollars in 
appealing the case to the supreme court. 
Virtually nothing is done to investigate 
and debar the criminals who lightly perjure 
themselves as to their past record. 

If we wish to protect America from 
criminals, how should citizenship proce- 
dure be revised? First, whatever else is or 
is not done, the United States government 
should have trained investigators who 
make case records of every applicant for 
citizenship to determine che real character 
of the applicant. Letters could be written 
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to the employers and to the confidential 
exchange of the charitable agencies and to 
the police department. A trained worker 
could call at their homes. Since there is a 
two-year waiting period it would seem 
that there is adequate time to make a 
real examination of the applicants. 

All this does not mean that we need to 
make it any more difficult to secure citizen- 
ship. For those who are worthy the proc- 
ess should be made even easier than it is 
now. For instance, we should reduce the 
fee required by at least one-half. The 
final test of citizenship should be the char- 
acter of the applicant as shown by what 
he is doing in the community. We 
should investigate the contribution the 
immigrant has already made to the welfare 
of the nation in his life and work, no 
matter how humble. 

In the second place, the United States 
government might establish a special nat- 
uralization court. Under the present 
procedure the presiding judge knows little 
or nothing about any case except the 
recommendation of the examiner. His 
recommendations are usually accepted. 
If the examiner is worthy and efficient the 
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plan may work to some degree, although 
it is impossible to debar unworthy candi- 
dates under this procedure unless some in- 
vestigation is made. Avspecial judge with 
qualifications to sit in a naturalization 
court could go from place to place to admit 
men to citizenship. He could have some 
knowledge of the candidates and could 
become thoroughly familiar with naturali- 
zation laws. 

In the third place, it would seem that 
the law should be changed so that the nat- 
uralization of a parent would not neces- 
sarily mean the naturalization of all minor 
children born abroad. At present the nat- 
uralization of a father may make citizens 
of a number of children who are approach- 
ing adult life and who are mentally 
and morally totally unfit for citizenship. 
Since no examination whatever is made of 
the children and the applicant himself is 
usually judged on his appearance, this 
makes for serious difficulty. 

On the whole this study indicates that 
our naturalization process is sociologi- 
cally unscientific and should be speedily 


amended. 


THE CONSUMER AND THE N.R.A. 


MARGARET WINFIELD STEWART 


Washington, D. C. 


**And as all desires exist to some extent by the 
leave of the desirer, all bargain powers, and 
hence all markets are at the mercy of the 
philosophy of the consumers.’ W. E. Hock- 
ing; Man and the State. 


HE consequences of the National 
Recovery Act have already been many 
and varied but it is not altogether 
chimerical to predict a consequence which 
was probably wholly unpremeditated by 
its makers—a revision of our point of view 


The word- 
ing of the act expresses in nearly every 
line the political concepts which have 
dominated in the United States since its be- 
The ‘disorganization of indus- 


as to what government is for. 


ginning. 
try which burdens interstate commerce’ 
is declared to be the occasion for the enact- 
ment of the law. Its object is to ‘‘remove 
obstructions to the free flow of interstate 
commerce which tend to diminish the 
amount thereof.’" The President may ap- 
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prove ‘‘codes of fair competition."’ The 
motive of the provisions to create employ- 
ment is an urge to expand purchasing 
power in order to create a market for goods. 
The whole act is an expression of the con- 
viction that the function of government is 
to foster trade and traders and furnish 
them with a market. 

America was discovered, settled, and 
the colonies thrived during the era when 
governments of the old world were in a 
fever heat in the effort to foster trade and 
expand markets. A basic source of the 
American Revolution was a conflict in in- 
terests between an English government 
organized in the interests of traders de- 
termined to make of the colonies prima- 
rily a market for English goods and 
colonial traders determined to organize 
a government whose primary function 
should be protecting a market for them. 
The result has been the absorption of 
the tenets of the mercantile system into 
the political thinking of the people of 
the United States so completely that the 
conviction that the function of govern- 
ment is to protect the trader is as essen- 
tial to our theory of government as the 
doctrine of the divinity is essential to 
orthodox Christianity. Out of it has 
grown such grotesqueries as use of mili- 
tary power to force primitive people to 
buy goods they do not want, and meth- 
ods of modern ‘“‘high power salesmen”’ 
who bully housewives into buying things 
for which they have no use in order to get a 
chance to finish the week-end cleaning. 

But somewhere the National Recovery 
Act seems to have contained a joker. In 
order to make it work it has proved neces- 
sary to appeal to the consumer. The 
government has been forced to admit that 
the State it represents is an organization of 
consumers, not traders. It suddenly be- 
comes apparent that in order to bring order 
out of chaos a declaration is needed that 


‘we, the people of the United States’’ are 
not a market for the sale of goods, we area 
society organized for the satisfaction of 
our needs and the proper function of our 
government is to see that those needs are 
satisfied. We apparently are ready to 
proclaim that traders are media through 
which we seek our satisfactions, existing 
because of our needs, prospering only be- 
cause we are organized for the satisfaction 
of our needs, helpless without that organi- 
zation. Therefore, that trading shall be 
only on our terms, under conditions satis- 
factory to us. 

We have often heard that the consumer 
is helpless, because unorganized. The 
reason the consumer is helpless is not that 
he has no organization but that as a matter 
of course, through traditions long accepted 
he takes it for granted that the officers he 
selects to manage his organization will 
represent the opposing interest instead of 
his. For the first time in the history of 
the country those officers have ‘‘heard 
their master’s voice.’’ They have recog- 
nized that they are helpless unless their 
policies are approved and enforced by the 
consuming public. 

Primitive man sought social organiza- 
tion for protection and for the satisfaction 
of his needs and the gratification of his 
desires. For centuries the instinct which 
caused men to band together for purposes 
of protection dominated in the manage- 
ment of his social organization and resulted 
in a general acceptance of militaristic and 
monarchical government. The financial 
requirements that resulted from excesses 
of that dominance caused the emergence of 
the trader class to power. The French 
Revolution entrenched that class and it 
has held its power ever since. 

Whatever the advantages of the suprem- 
acy of the mercantile interests, they are 
wholly artificial. No part of the real 
purpose of human society is to furnish a 
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passive, inert receptacle for the dump- 
ing of goods. A very basic part of 
that purpose is to form a collective me- 
dium for the satisfaction of individual 
needs. The whole mercantilist doctrine 
got the cart before the horse and only 
now are we getting the horse headed 
in the right direction. The logical con- 
cept of the State is that it is a consumers’ 
codperative, of government that it is the 
agency for the management of that codper- 
ative, and whenever government under- 
takes to represent the trader, as such, it is 
guilty of betrayal of trust and should be 
ousted from the agency. 

Traders have always been and should be 
organized, as the National Recovery Act 
recognizes. While they have taken over 
the State as a sort of subsidiary organiza- 
tion, they never depend wholly upon it. 
With the emergence of government as the 
representative of the consumer, we will be 
be able to achieve bilateral instead of uni- 
lateral contracts, and in the long run the 
trader will profit. Since traders are of 
necessity consumers, since most of us are 
both producers and consumers, it is to the 
equal advantage of all that government 
should function in its proper sphere—in 
order that we may drive good bargains 
with ourselves. 

There is a menacing tone in the cry that 
‘the people’ will not tolerate its govern- 
ment organizing boycotts, that the courts 
will not permit such ‘‘illegal conspiracy.”’ 
Every government is inherently a con- 
spiracy and modern ones have functioned 
largely through boycotts, but so long as 
they were in the form of tariffs and market 
controls framed wholly in the interest of 
the trader there was no need to raise the 
hue and cry of conspiracy. I. is high 


time that modern people conspire to ‘form 
a more perfect union’’ of consumers who 
know how to use a boycott effectively 
if the effective use of boycott exercised by 
bankers and traders is not to sink us all. 
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In the ordinary operation of prejudices 
and instincts our whole lives are governed 
and controlled by boycotts and whitelists. 
Our selection of friends ‘is largely a white- 
listing and blacklisting process and in our 
daily purchasing we trade with one and 
avoid another on mere whim. 
tion and vocalization of the boycotting 
instinct is not ‘‘ultra vires’’ but should 
be a primary obligation of good govern- 
ment. Organized traders will continue 
co use their power of boycott to protect 
and enhance their interests as they have a 
perfect right to do, but organized society 
all those who eat and wear clothes, go to 


Organiza- 


movies or ride in automobiles or street 
cars—should see to it that their power of 
boycott is used to protect and enhance 
their interests. The proper medium 
through which organized society should 
enforce its power is government and the 
best government will be that which turns 
the inexorable power of the consumer into 
an effective weapon in the consumer's 
defense. 

We have had several abortive efforts in 
the recent past to organize an opposition 
party to combat the abuses of the two 
parties which have consistently carried 
the banners of different camps of the or- 
ganized traders. A labor party and a farm- 
ers’ party has each tried to capture the 
government in order to turn its boycott- 
ing powers to its interests and away 
from the merchant traders. We are so 
accustomed to the use of government as 
machinery for fighting the battles of a 
special economic group that we take it for 
granted, even in organizing an opposition. 

Nothing could be more democratic than 
a consumers’ party to furnish a fighting 
machine for a universal economic group. 
A “‘noble experiment’’ for the progressive 
element of the Democratic Party, shackled 
by an outworn machine, would be a ‘‘bolt”’ 


into a “‘Consumers’ Party.’ 
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SOCIAL CASE WORK 


WILEY B. SANDERS 


University of North Carolina 


Sociat Case Worx: An Outing ror Teacuinc. By 
a Committee of the New York School of Social 
Work. Edited by Mary Antoinette Cannon and 
Philip Klein. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933. €27 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Rurat Community AND Sociat Case Worx. By 
Josephine C. Brown. New York: Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, 1933. 165 pp. $1.00. 
Although social case work was the first 

course to be developed in the training 

schools for social work over thirty years 
ago, and is today out of a wide range of 
courses the only one taught in all of the 
professional schools, nevertheless, it has 
been extremely slow in developing a body 
of material suitable for teaching pur- 
poses. Because of this lack of professional 
literature, the teaching of case work has 
been a highly individual matter, and each 
instructor has been under the necessity of 
laboriously developing his own teaching 
records from the best available material 
in his own community. Perhaps the 
only thing in common among these case 
work teachers was their reliance upon 

Mary Richmond's Social Diagnosis as a 

starting point. In 1920 the American Red 

Cross issued mimeographed case records of 

family problems with appropriate teach- 

ing guides for training their home service 
secretaries, and shortly thereafter appeared 
the Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies 
of delinquent children. It was not until 

1924, however, that family case records 

were made available in book form, when 

Miss Breckinridge’s Family Welfare Work 

in a Metropolitan Community, forty-four 

case records of family welfare agencies in 

Chicago, was published, followed in 1928 

by the publication of five Medical Social 

Case Records, both books being products of 

the Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 


ministration of the University of Chicago. 
Now comes the New York School of 
Social Work with its contribution, Social 
Case Work. 

The greater part of this volume, about 
five-sixths, is made up of five private agency 
case records, presumably from New York 
City, covering various periods of time from 
a few months to eight years, and dealing 
with the following problems: (1) a me- 
chanic suffering from a fractured skull who 
receives medical-social treatment; (2) a 
difficult adopted girl of ten (competing 
with the step-foster-mother for the affec- 
tions of the foster-father) who is handled 
by a child behavior clinic; (3) a problem 
boy placed in several foster homes until 
the right one is found; (4) a Greek immi- 
grant mother overwhelmed with the re- 
sponsibility of caring for two small chil- 
dren when her husband is sent away for 
long treatment for tuberculosis; and (5) a 
Swedish domestic servant mother who, 
finding life intolerable with her husband, 
separates, and maintains a home for herself 
and two daughters with assistance from 
her husband and the social agency. 

While the earlier case book of Miss 
Breckinridge presents the cases practically 
without comment, leaving the teacher to 
draw his own conclusions from the record 
and to work out his own method of pres- 
entation to the class, Social Case Work has 
teaching notes liberally inserted through- 
out the records. These notes, as the au- 
thors are careful to point out, are presented 
to show, not how the records should be 
taught, but howthey are taught at the New 
York School. Frequent references are 
made, likewise, in the records to a syllabus 
described in detail in the appendix which 
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deserves more than passing comment. The 
syllabus consists of a master list of 351 
items of curricular content for social case 
work suggested by a faculry committee of 
the New York School at a single sitting, 
and later classified under five main divisions, 
as follows: (A) Area of Social Case Work; 
(B) Technical Methods; (C) Social Re- 
sources for Case Work Practice; (D) Phil- 
osophical Questions Involved in Case Work 
Practice; (E) Formulated Knowledge Used 
in Social Case Work. Apparently, the 
syllabus is meant to serve the same func- 
tion for a course in case work as the face- 
sheet for acase record. But a mere list of 
items, however classified, is of small value 
unless interpreted; and for this purpose the 
committee provides a few thumb-nail 
sketches on such subjects as adoption, 
birth-control, desertion, etc., with the 
obvious implication that eventually all the 
items will be similarly treated—the whole 
making a guide-book which would consti- 
tute a very valuable contribution to the 
philosophy and social policy of case work 
practices. 

While the reviewer realizes that there 
are no perfect case records and that a good 
case work teacher can draw as valuable 
lessons from a worker's mistakes as from 
his successes, still, if these five cases are 
representative of the best in case work 
practice today, then the general impres- 
sion is rather disappointing to those who 
like to assume that case work has already 
attained a professional status. There is, 
for example, such a wealth of social agen- 
cies and resources in a large city that the 
principal function of the social worker 
appears to be that of referring the case to 
as many agencies as possible, with the re- 
sult that the responsibility for social treat- 
ment is so divided that client and case 
worker are both confused. Then, too, the 
social worker leaves the impression of 
waiting to see what happens rather than 


trying to formulate a goal and pushing 
toward it. It is by no means clear, either, 
when a case should become a case, or when 
a case should cease to be acase. Likewise, 
it might be quite difficult to justify the 
time, money, and effort spent upon a Case, 
judging by end results. It is evident also, 
in one or two of the cases, that the social 
worker goes beyond the stage of establish- 
ing rapport and induces in the client a state 
of emotional and intellectual dependence, 
quite contrary to the principle of self-help. 
While building up social values on the one 
hand, the social worker should guard 
against tearing down other established 
social values. Finally, it is somewhat dis- 
turbing to reflect that due to the increasing 
complexity of our civilization, the spirit of 
neighborliness, ties of kinship, and even 
family ties have so far deteriorated that 
society has to provide a_ professional 
neighbor, a paid friend, a relative substi- 
tute—namely, the social worker. 

The extent to which this book may be 
used as a textbook in case work depends 
upon the maturity of the student, the type 
of training the professional school seeks to 
give, as well as the skill and experience 
of the teacher himself. In general, it 
appears that the volume is more suited to 
advanced case work courses than to an 
elementary course, and more valuable to 
city social workers than those in small 
towns or the open country. But whether 
it is used as a text or not, this book should 
prove valuable as a supplementary refer- 
ence and for required reading, and should 
be included in the library of every teacher 
of case work. 

Another important gap in social work 
literature has been bridged by Miss Jose- 
phine Brown, field secretary of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, in a 
timely little hand-book, The Rural Com- 
munity and Social Case Work, which is really 
a combination of community organization 
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and rural case work written from the view- 
point primarily of the private rural social 
agency. Heretofore, the prospective rural 
case worker had nowhere to turn for advice 
in preparation for her new job (except, 
in a few states, the department of public 
welfare, which undertook county organi- 
zation work), with the result that the city- 
trained worke: had to learn by bitter ex- 
perience that case work in the country 
differs in several important respects from 
case work in the city. While the gen- 
eral technique of case work is the same in 
city and country, the rural case worker 
must be a general practitioner rather than 
a specialist, must be able to develop re- 
sources for treatment in an area almost 
destitute of social agencies, must be able 
to raise money for the relief budget as well 
as keep her work constantly before the 
people in order to convince them of the 
necessity of continuing a social case work 
program. 

‘Rural social work,"’ says Miss Brown, 
‘must be developed by rural people in ac- 
cordance with their own needs.’’ Hence 
there may be considerable difference in the 
type of county set-up in the different states 
and regions. In some places, the public 
agency, such as the county unit of public 
welfare or child welfare, may be most de- 
sirable, while in other sections the private 
society, county-wide in scope, may be 
preferable, or perhaps a ‘‘combination 
plan’’ consisting of both public and pri- 
vate agencies doing county work. What- 


ever may bethe relative merits of each plan, 
however, the emergency relief problem 
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within the past three years has enormously 
stimulated the public agency plan, and the 
private agency has almost disappeared be- 
cause of the drying up of local money for 
charitable purposes. It may be of interest 
to note also that this handbook discour- 
ages the employment of a combination 
public health nurse and rural social worker 
in a county which feels it cannot employ 
two persons, for no single worker, assum- 
ing she had the training, could perform 
both services adequately. A well rounded 
county program would include three full- 
time workers—the farm agent, the public 
health nurse, and the rural case worker. 

The sections dealing with the setting 
up of the rural agency, making up the 
budget, the qualifications and training of 
the social worker, getting acquainted with 
the community, and the technique of rural 
case work are particularly valuable, regard- 
less of the type of county plan adopted. 
The budget appears, however, to be based 
upon ideal considerations, rather than 
those of a practical nature or what the 
worker is likely to get, except that the 
relief budget, in the light of present needs, 
seems pitifully small. (But with social 
work practice varying from week to week, 
how can one expect a social worker's 
handbook to be up-to-date in every respect 
the day it comes off the press!) The 
statement that, ‘If possible, an automobile 
and its necessary upkeep should be pro- 
vided,’” is entirely too weak, Both are 
absolute essentials for effective rural social] 


case work. 
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LAW IN BOOKS AND LAW IN ACTION 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Amberst College 


Tue Society or Nations. By Felix Morley. Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1932. 678 pp. 

Tue Lgacuz on Triat. By Max Beer. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1933. 415 pp. 

Tue Leacus or Nations tn THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By C. K. Webster and S. Herbert. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1933. 320 pp. 

Force 1n Peace. By A. E. Hindmarsh. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. 249 pp. $2.50. 

Key to Leacug or Nations Documents, 1931. By 
Marie J. Carroll. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1933. 127 pp. 

Tue InrernationaL Lasor OrGanization. Edited 
by Alice S. Cheyney. Philadelphia: The An- 
nals, vol. 166, 1933. 239 pp. 

ProrectTion or Nationars Aproap. By F. S. Dunn. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 228 pp. 
$2.25. 

Computsory ARBITRATION OF INTERNATIONAL Dis- 
putes. By H. M. Cory. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 281 pp. $3.50. 

INTERIM MEAsuRES OF PROTECTION IN INTERNATIONAL 
Controversizs. By E. Dumbauld. The Hague; 
Martinus Nijhof, 1932. 204 pp. 4 guilders; 
cloth, 5.25 guilders. 

INTERNATIONAL Law 1n Nationat Courts. By Ruth 
Masters. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. 245 pp- $3.75. 

Tue ConstiTuTionay Law or THe British Dominions. 
By A. B. Keith. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 522 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Morley’s study of the League is the 
first full-length portrait which has come 
from the pen of an American. He divides 
his account into two major parts: the 
League in Preparation and the League in 
Being. In the first, he traces the elabora- 
tion of the Covenant at the Peace Confer- 
ence, and analyzes the national contribu- 
tions of various countries and the political 
principles underlying it. In this section 
there is nothing particularly new; the 
story has been told by some of the partici- 
pants in the Commission which framed the 
Covenant, and Mr. David Hunter Miller’s 


definitive volumes preserve the day to day 
account of the proceedings for the student. 
Mr. Morley’s review of the materials has 
the merit of clarity and of a thorough if 
condensed analysis of the parts played by 
the principal actors; and, as has indeed the 
entire volume, the engaging quality of 
readability. 

It isin the second section of his book that 
Mr. Morley makes his chief contribution. 
There have been specialized studies of 
some of the questions which he discusses 
here—the development of the technical 
committees, the composition and evolution 
of the Council, the organization and sig- 
nificance of the Assembly as sovereign 
power and as international parliament — 
but none is of more pertinence or penetra- 
tration than his. He has had the advan- 
tage of residence at Geneva and close associ- 
ation with the officials of the League, and 
has turned his experience to good advan- 
tage not only in intimate knowledge of the 
formal practices and procedures of the 
League but in an unusual appreciation of 
the spirit of its working. ‘‘The original 
theory of the League was one which, on 
the wartime model, sought to develop in- 
ternational bureaucratic codperation .. . 
The developing theory . . . is one in which 
the network of international contracts is 
not merely between governmental depart- 
ments, not merely between national repre- 
sentatives of the employer and employed 
classes, but also between leaders in all 
those lines of human endeavor which are 
arbitrarily balked by artificial frontiers. 
The central organs of the League have 
come to illustrate this catholicity of co- 
operative effort.'" Whether the more 
optimistic hopes of Mr. Morley and other 
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friends of the League are co be realized dur- 
ing the next few years depends on factors 
which momentarily seem headed in the 
opposite direction from that which he in- 
dicates. But that does not minimize the 
value of such a study as this; it offers a 
chart for those who, sooner or later, will 
have to contrive the machinery of codpera- 
tion in those very fields in which the 
League has already provided useful prece- 
dents. 

The League on Trial is written by a Ger- 
man who served for a short period in the 
Secretariat. He approaches the League 
from the point of view of a left-wing 
Socialist, and is, therefore, peculiarly 
aware of its infirmities. His account is 
intended, as he states in his introduction, 
as ‘‘a simple guide to Geneva without mys- 
tery-mongering and without pedantry.” 
He more or less gaily assumes ‘“‘the risk 
of annoying a few officials and disap- 
pointing a few professors.’’ He has suc- 
ceeded in the latter enterprise, as one or 
two statements already made indicate; 
whatever the effects upon the officials, they 
are likely to be veiled behind the very dip- 
lomatic masks which he essays to tear from 
the face of the League. The book is in- 
teresting because of its impatience; Mr. 
Beer seems to be one of those who expected 
the millennium to be born full-grown 
from the labors of Versailles, and is now 
disappointed—and aggrieved—at his dis- 
illusionment. There are many shrewd ob- 
servations and incisive criticisms scattered 
through the more or less rambling account 
of what purports to be a visit to Geneva. 
That these strictures are in many Cases not 
undeserved, no friend of the League will 
deny. But no institution can be so com- 
pletely ineffective (or, for that matter, 
effective) as every chapter of Mr Beer's 
volume would lead the reader to believe. 
It might well be set alongside some equally 
misleading eulogy of the League—and left 
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to fate and the reader's intelligence to 
strike the proper average. In the mean- 
time, the purple passages will, no doubt, 
furnish useful ammunition to the remnant 
of the ‘‘little band of wilful men’’ in the 
Senate. 

Thesurvey of the League by Messrs. Web- 
ster and Herbert, a volume of just over 300 
pages, is a model of accurate and useful 
condensation. It is intended to, and 
does, cover the ‘‘whole range of activities 
of the League of Nations, the International 
Labor Office, and the Permanent Court.”’ 
No error of statement has been found, and 
all the essential data are here succinctly 
presented and interpreted. No other out- 
line in so brief a compass offers the enquirer 
as comprehensive an understanding of the 
activities and results of the work that for 
a dozen years has been centered on Geneva. 

Dr. Hindmarsh’'s Force in Peace is a study 
of one aspect of the League's political 
functions as it impinges on the general de- 
velopment of the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes. The first part of his study is de- 
voted to a consideration of private and 
state use of force in time of peace, through 
such methods as reprisals and self-help. 
His summary of the state of international 
law regarding self-help priortothe League's 
creation and equipment with sanctions for 
collective rather than individual state 
action for redress of wrongs—display of 
force, embargo, pacific blockade, landing 
forces, military occupation, bombard- 
ment—is perhaps as good an argument as 
could be developed for those sanctions 
which, in theory if not in practice, are at 
the command of the League in its efforts to 
prevent recourse to force in the settlement 
of disputes. These sanctions Dr. Hind- 
marsh examines in the light of existing 
concepts of international law. His con- 
clusion is that ‘“‘the effectiveness, and 
therefore the certainty of international 
sanctions depends in large part upon the 
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practicability of the test employed in de- 
termining the aggressor. The definition 
of aggression was not of great moment 
until the problem of sanctions became cur- 
rent. So long as the test aggression re- 
mains resort to ‘war,’ as it is in the League 
Covenant, in the Pact of Paris, and in many 
other post-war treaties, evasion is not 
difficult . . . Agression must not be limited 
toresort to war. It must be made synony- 
mous with any use of armed force in inter- 
national affairs prior to appeal to arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement.’’ It would 
have added to the interest of Dr. Hind- 
marsh’s study had he proceeded to apply 
his analysis to the one system of ‘‘security’’ 
so far elaborated, that of the U. S. S. R., 
which has abandoned the distinction which 
he criticizes and attempted to provide the 
very basis of settlement of disputes which 
he approves. 

Miss Carroll has put all uses of the in- 
dispensable documentation which issues 
from the League heavily in her debt by 
her editorship of what has become the 
most useful of working tools, the annual 
‘‘Keys’’ to League materials. This sup- 
plement covers the year 1931; it is greatly 
to be hoped that she will be enabled to con- 
tinue to expand the scope of these indexes, 
as she has with each issue (in this, for 
instance, a complete listing of catalog 
cards), by including further aids to re- 
search, and that the World Peace Founda- 
tion will continue to perform its widening 
variety of service, of which this is one of 
the most important, to scholars in the field 
of international relations. 

The recent number of the Annals devoted 
to the International Labor Organization, 
edited by Dr. Alice Cheyney, one of the 
staff of the Washington Office of the Or- 
ganization, includes 25 articles on the 
origins, scope, activities, and international 
relations, especially with the United 
States, of that all too little known inter- 


national agency of economic coéperation, 
written by recognized experts, both here 
and abroad, on the subjects of which they 
treat. Despite the existence of several 
recent volumes dealing with the I. L. O., 
this will prove as useful an introduction 
as is at present available in English. It 
offers at once the interpretation of its his- 
tory and current activities, and authorita- 
tive and detailed descriptions of its or- 
ganization and procedure. Inasmuch as 
it introduced several innovations into in- 
ternational administrative practice, for 
instance non-unanimous approval of draft 
conventions and functional representation 
of employers and workers, its position 
among the post-war agencies is unique; its 
development a significant experiment in 
co6peration. 

If these volumes are concerned with the 
development of agencies for the reorienta- 
tion of international law and practice, it 
cannot be said that this process goes on 
only within the orbit of the post-war effort 
to hasten and organize the movement. 
For international, no less than municipal 
law, is dynamic, developing, evolutionary 
law. And more than one aspect of ‘‘the 
growth of the law’’ has been the subject of 
recent analysis. Dr. Dunn’s Protection of 
Nationals Abroad is illustrative of this new 
viewpoint—that the social effect of law 
is one test of its validity. He has sub- 
jected to critical appraisal the doctrine of 
the unrestricted right to protect its na- 
tionals or their property abroad on the 
part of states in the family of nations, and 
found it, if not altogether wanting in his- 
torical sanction, not as secure in theoretical 
justification or logical persuasiveness as its 
protagonists have attempted to make out. 
The argument is too closely reasoned to 
make possible a satisfactory abstract in a 
brief review. But this volume, based as it 
is upon thorough and disinterested re- 
search (see his Protection of American Na- 
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tionals in Mexico), and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the practical applications of the 
opposite doctrine, is not only an impressive 
challenge to accepted modes of thought 
and action in the relations of the large 
states with their smaller and weaker neigh- 
bors, but an important contribution to the 
growing body of opinion which accepts 
precedent as only one element in the de- 
termination of what law is—and ought to 
be. The normative element which this 
school is introducing into the theory of the 
law will be, just as it was two or three 
centuries ago under the leadership of Gro- 
tius and his successors, reflected in the 
practice of states. Of that process, Dr. 
Dunn's volume offers a valuable example. 

Another concept which is undergoing 
modification in practice is that of compul- 
sory arbitration. No question, indeed, 
is of more current significance for the pro- 
gressive development of pacific settlement 
than the definition of those disputes sus- 
ceptible of adjudication. Both in theory 
and in the treaties which states have more 
or less willingly accepted, the definition 
has been broadened to include a widening 
category of disputes. What Dr. Lauter- 
pacht has accomplished on the score of 
logic in the destruction of any valid dis- 
tinctions between justiciable and non- 
justiciable disputes in his recent study, 
The Function of Law in the International 
Community, has been elaborated on the 
side of precedent by Helen M. Cory in her 
Compulsory Arbitration of International Dis- 
putes. She has collected a complete 
catalog of treaties engaging states to one 
or another form of pacific settlement, and 
analyzed them in terms of their inclusiveness 
of disputes covered, and of the obligations to 
adjudicate. Despite an exhausting variety 
of reservations which all states seem never 
to hesitate to attach to their promises to 
arbitrate, Dr. Cory rightly asserts the 
significance of two post-war developments 


which seem likely to hasten the extension 
of the pre-war system of treaties which she 
analyzes. The great increase of multi- 
lateral treaties accelerates the process by 
which individual states become bound as to 
other states; a ratification attached to such 
a treaty binds the signatory not merely to 
one other state but to all the other signa- 
tories by a single act of ratification. And 
the development of ‘‘compromissory 
clauses’’ by which the parties to treaties 
agree to arbitrate disputes as their scope 
and interpretation extends the range of 
arbitral authority by subjecting the dis- 
pute as the existence of an obligation 
to arbitrate to judicial settlement. Dr. 
Cory’s study makes available in a single 
volume a comprehensive review of the evo- 
lution toward a more stable and inclusive 
system of arbitration. 

A special aspect of this problem, relating 
to procedural rather than substantive law, 
is analyzed with acumen and what may 
be considered definitive thoroughness by 
Dr. Dumbauld in his Interim Measures of 
Protection in International Controversies. The 
problem faced by international courts 
when delay in the final settlement of a 
controversy is inevitable from the juridical 
viewpoint, but in practice is equivalent to 
a denial of justice, since the remedy will 
have lost its efficacy when adjudicated, is 
a problem which more than once has ren- 
dered the results of pacific settlement nuga- 
tory. Atypical example is in the decision 
of boundary disputes which involve the 
administration of the area pendente lite. 
Dr. Dumbauld has scrutinized the legis- 
lation and jurisprudence of all the major 
countries and analyzed the results in prac- 
tice of the attempt, in article 41 of the Stat- 
ute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, to meet the problem on the in- 
ternational level. His conclusion that, 
‘Administration of justice according to 
law extends its empire, and the scope of 
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self-help is accordingly diminished,’’ is 
amply borne out by the numerous cases 
which he has classified. 

A more general aspect of the settlement 
of interernational disputes which is re- 
ceiving increasing attention is the relation 
of international to municipal law. Does 
the former possess superior validity, or is 
municipal law binding upon municipal 
courts whether or not it conflicts with a 
recognized rule of international law? Dr. 
Ruth Masters has analyzed the enforce- 
ment of international law in the courts of 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Bel- 
gium in her International Law in National 
Courts. But she has succeeded in exceed- 
ing the scope of her title. For she deals 
not alone with the decisions of courts, but 
has traced the course of opinion among the 
jurists of these countries and has compared 
the doctrines which have emerged in cus- 
tomary law and in the interpretation of 
treaties both before and since the War. 
That the problem is of more than academic 
interest may be indicated by a recent in- 
stance in our own jurisdiction; as recently 
as 1929 the Supreme Court held that, in 
accordance with a settled rule of interna- 
tional law, the War of 1812 had abrogated 
the third article of the Jay Treaty of 1794 
(Karnuth v. U.S., 279 US 231). Dr. Mas- 
ters has explored all the available resources 
and brought together a valuable working 
collection of the precedents and opinions. 
Her ‘‘conclusions”’ as to the effect of inter- 
national upon municipal law in each of the 
countries which she has studied are models 
of clarity and objectivity. 

The most interesting of all the entities 
of intesnational association is the British 
Commonwealth. Its evolution during the 
past quarter century, especially during the 
past decade, has been both rapid and revolu- 
tionary. Autonomy, recognized in theory 
before 1914, became a fact as a result of the 


War, and has resulted in the virtual obso- 
lescence of most of the pre-war conceptions 
as to the relations between Great Britain 
and the dominions. Professor Keith, the 
most distinguished of commentators upon 
the evolution of the Commonwealth, per- 
haps a somewhat regretful one, has 
brought down to date his account of the 
process of the disintegration of Empire into 
something less even than hegemony. In 
his Constitutional Law of the British Domin- 
tons he traces the course of events since 
1926 in three dimensions: the relations of 
the dominions inter se (and it is important 
to note that Great Britain now possesses 
only parity with the others); their domes- 
tic organization so far as it relates to inter- 
imperial or international relations; the in- 
ternational relations of the dominions. 
The author's. profound scholarship and 
unrivalled knowledge of the law and prac- 
tice of inter-imperial relations are too well 
known to require comment; it is significant 
that he has not abandoned his position 
(pp. 56-7, etc.) that, from the point of 
view of the Commonwealth, the Domin- 
ions are not distinct international persons 
—states—although he does concede that 
‘for many important purposes (not in- 
cluding the right to declare war or make 
peace), the Dominions are distinct units or 
States from the point of view of inter- 
national law."’ And his statement that 
“the system of the Commonwealth is too 
complex to suit any ordinary phraseology; 
the relations between the parts of the Em- 
pire (sic) rest on conventions of a constitu- 
tional character, not on international law, 
and the whole Empire and the several 
autonomous parts have distinctive parts 
to play in the international sphere’’ reflects 
the fluid character of the theory as well as 
as the practice of this rapidly changing but 
persisting “‘system.” 
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Americans AT Pray. By Jesse Frederick Steiner. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. 201 pp. $2.50. 
(A Recent Social Trends Monograph. ) 

EpucaTion THROUGH RegcreaTION. By Lawrence 
Pearsall Jacks. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1932. 155 Pp- 

Leisurk 1N THE Mopern Wortp. By C. Delisle 
Burns. New York: Century, 1932. 302 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Cxuitp anv Pray. By James Edward Rogers. 
New York: Century, 1932. Illustrated. 205 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue New Leisure Cuatrences THe Scnoous. By 
Eugene T. Lies. New York: National Recreation 


Association, 1933. 326 pp. 

Certain aspects of the national picture 
have focussed increased attention on the 
programs and problems of leisure. New 
concepts, definite standards, effective in- 
terpretations, and planned programs are 
imperative. That we should know more 
and that what we learn should be most 
efficiently applied to the social order are 
paramount for progress in these times. 
With full appreciation of what has been 
done previously, it will be necessary to 
intensify research and program to meet the 
rising tide of need. There is little doubt 
but that leisure time must be reckoned 
with as a part of the day for individual and 
group. From the trends of time there is 
but to believe that leisure must be planned, 
directed, and controlled for it to prove of 
greatest worth to the culture patterning of 
the age in a positive way. There are dan- 
ger spots inthe potential program that may 
add to the field of social pathology. We 
look for good works to enlighten the fu- 
ture. Five books of recent copyright 
indicate the importance of the field and 
portray specific trends. 

Heading this list is the accurate and 
interesting picture Americans at Play by 
Jesse Frederick Steiner. The volume is 


one of the monographs published under 
the direction of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends. Here is 
assembled *‘from all available sources the 
materials that would throw light on the 
recent progress in recreation and give some 
indication of its present trends.’’ This is 
perhaps the first vivid quantitative pres- 
entation of the status of recreational pro- 
grams, facilities and measurements. Prac- 
tically all of the more important recrea- 
tional activities and trends are adequately 
pictured. No attempt is made to present 
program material, evaluate activities, or 
interpret results. The distinctive feature 
of the volume is a portrait—and it is well 
done. One is impressed, often bewildered, 
by the expansion, complexity, numbers in 
participation and cost of leisure time satis- 
factions. The chapter on The Rising Tide 
of Sports and Games reads like an incred- 
ible tale of the Arabian Nights. The 
growth of commercial amusements is as- 
tounding and when one reads the chapter 
on Expenditures for Recreation one gains a 
realistic view of its importance in the life 
ofa people. Dr. Steiner has made a lasting 
contribution to the recreation worker and 
community leader through this portrayal. 
It is an encyclopaedia of information and 
facts about recreation. Recognizing that 
the present economic and social depression 
will have a marked effect on programs he 
sounds a sane note to recreational leader- 
ship that ‘‘during a period of slower de- 
velopment there may be greater success in 
building up a well balanced recreational 
program more carefully planned in the 
interests of the general welfare.” 
Another volume of recent interest is 
Education through Recreation by Lawrence 
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Pearsall Jacks. Coming to the United 
States from England, Dr. Jacks gave a 
series of lectures in sixty cities. Insistent 
demand from all sections of the country 
led to the publication of his addresses. 
This volume is a philosophy of recreation 
and its place in the life of the individual, 
group, and institution. On the assump- 
tion that ‘‘the art of living is one and in- 
divisible’’ and that ‘‘a master in the art 
of living draws no sharp distinction be- 
tween his work and his play,”’ he unfolds 
in a beauciful and masterful way the powers 
of wholesome recreation. Play and rec- 
reation are made essential forces in de- 
mocracy. Each lecture is an exquisite 
word picture of the potency of this art. 
He insists that recreation and education 
must be united. Emphasis is placed on 
the skills, the crafts, the arts, like music, 
the drama and many others. Recreation 
is not merely playing games. The de- 
manding need is for “‘creative activity.”’ 
A full expression of creative activity will 
diminish crime and other negative social 
forces. Dr. Jacks deplores the lack of ef- 
ficient leadership in this field and urges 
increased opportunity for the development 
of leadership. The volume is refreshing, 
inspirational, and sound in its doctrines. 

C. Delisle Burns’ book Leisure in the Mod- 
ern World is an essay in culture. The au- 
thor calls it a study of “‘consumption.”’ 
Quoting his viewpoint ‘‘unfortunately the 
social sciences are still so completely domi- 
nated by economics that even the words 
‘consumption’ and ‘use’ may be misinter- 
preted. The obsolete psychology which 
underlies the terminology of modern 
economics and of the traditional political 
science can not be corrected here; but I 
do not assume that many of the authori- 
ties in these subjects are competent to 
provide the language adequate for the in- 
terpretation of modern life. Differences 


in ‘consumption’ which is often confused 
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with ‘distribution,’ and in ‘use’ are quali- 
tative and cannot be rendered statistically. 
But social sciences which omit to note the 
methods of cooking potatoes in their con- 
centration upon the price of potatoes, are 
quite futile as bases for public policy. 
With such ‘economics’ it is quite easy to 
prove that ‘we’ cannot afford leisure or 
education: indeed it is doubtful whether 
‘we’ can afford to live!”’ 

The work pictures the increase of leisure, 
the mechanization of life, and the place 
of the social institutions in the modern 
world. The possibility of the new ma- 
chines of entertainment, the moving pic- 
ture and radio, are stressed. Substitutes 
for spectator types of recreation are given. 
The insights and interpretations are at- 
tractively presented and should give a new 
interest to our daily tasks. 

In the many reports of The White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
play and recreation received frequent atten- 
tion. Searching through the volume of 
material from the Conference James Ed- 
ward Rogers in The Child and Play brings 
together and interprets all the information 
relating to the child and play. Perhaps 
one of the most significant results of this 
study shows the important place of play 
in the life of the child. Play is definitely 
related to almost every phase of child life 
and protection. The Children’s Charter 
repeatedly recognizes and recommends 
play. The material is so presented to be of 
interpretative value for the “‘busy parent, 
the teacher, and the club or playground 
leader,’’ and to the many other persons 
who would have adequate provisions of 
the play life of the children in their several 
communities. Play leadership is indebted 
to the author for this volume. It stands 
as a Challenge from the Conference to all 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of caring for children by promoting the 
findings for the well-being of the child and 
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setting forth the play needs in child life. 
The volume forms the basis of future study 
and programing. The chapters emphasize 
play in the home, play outside the home, 
the school and play, and municipal recrea- 
tion. Special attention is called to the 
need for leadership. 

Through general consultations, field 
work insomce of the larger school systems of 
the country, conferences, study of annual re- 
ports, sampling observations and question- 
naires, Eugene T. Lies gives us a compre- 
hensive analysis of the school in its rela- 
tion to the new leisure. He uses as a 
theme the thought ‘“‘that it would bea far 
more difficult task of civilization to teach 
men to use leisure rightly than to instruct 
them how to labor efficiently.’’ In The 
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New Leisure Challenges the Schools, Mr. Lies 
interprets what our schools are doing in 
this field and stresses needs. Its special 
appeal is based upon the idea that one of 
the chief functions of education is prepara- 
tion for wholesome uses of leisure time. 
That the school can be, perhaps, the es- 
sential agent in promoting the wise use of 
leisure is without question. It is to be 
hoped that the modern school, seriously 
handicapped by drastic economies, will 
continue its march along this line and forge 
steadily and effectively onward. The ap- 
pendix and bibliography in this volume 
are most valuable. 

This review has not attempted to por- 
tray any of the fine practical material 
recently published. 
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Jean-Jacques Roussgzavu, ou Le DemocraTE Par Depir. 


By John Charpentier. Paris: Perrin et Cie., 1931, 


333 pp- 15 fr. 

Jean-Jacques Rousszau AND His Puirosopny. By 
Harald Héffding. New Haven: Yale Univérsity 
Press, 1930. xxiv + 165 pp. $2.00. 

Jean-Jacques Rovusszav. By Dr. Paul Andersson. 
Bochum: Tretloh, N.D. 97 pp. 

VOLTAIRE AND THE ENGuisH Drists. By Norman L. 
Torrey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930. x + 224 pp. $2.50. 

Benjamin Constant. By Paul L. Leon. Paris: 
Editions Rieder, 1930. 100 pp. + LX Plates. 
20 fr. 

EnranTiIn. By S. Charlety. 
1930. 109 pp. 15 fr. 

Lamenais. By J. Paul-Boncour. 
can, 1928. 132 pp. 15 fr. 

La Vie v’Avucustz Comte. By Henry Gouhier. 
Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1931. 301 pp. 15 fr. 

A Srupy 1n THE PaiLosopHy or MALEBRANCHE. By 
R. W. Church. London: George Allen and Un- 

286 pp. 10/6. 

By Howard Robinson. New 

x + 334 


Paris: Félix Alcan, 


Paris: Félix Al- 


win, Ltd., 1931. 
Baye THE ScxprTIc. 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 


pp. $4.25. 





Frencn LiseraLisM AND EDUCATION IN THE EIGurT- 
ERENTH Century. Tr. and Ed. by F. de la Fon- 
tainerie. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1932. ix + 385 pp. 

French Mercantivist Doctrines BEFORE COLBERT 
By Charles Woolsey Cole. New York: Long and 
Smith, Inc., 1931, xiv + 243 pp. $2.50 

Frencn Pourticat THouGut 1nN THE NINETEENTH 


$2.25. 


Century. By Roger Soltau. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1931. xxxi-++soopp. $5.00. 

I 
Rousseau has had a revival. More 


books have been written about him than 
about any other social theorist in recent 


years. Charpentier’s attractively racy and 


conversational volume is a sort of gloss and 
guide to the Confessions. 
Rousseau’s personality traits made more 
vivid than even he made them in his own 
self analysis. The present elucidation is 
really very clever and concrete. H6ffding’s 
It is 


In it one sees 


work is very solemn and detached. 
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no apology, but it is an explanation—of 
what Rousseau said and thought, not of 
why he believed it. Rousseau is here 
treated as a semi-neurotic. His life and 
ideas are both made vivid, and sufficiently 
brief that they can be read between bridge 
parties or games of golf. Dr. Andersson 
looks at Rousseau from another angle, 
that of the French critics of the early 
twentieth century. This body of com- 
mentary and criticism, collected just 100 
years after Rousseau had taken all Europe 
by storm through the Romantic Move- 
ment, affords an interesting example of the 
changing modes and mores of thought as 
well as of things. 


II 


The relativistic and behavioristic revolt 
of the eighteenth century against theo- 
logical and metaphysical absolutisms 
began in a criticism of religious tradition- 
alism and ended in a constructive religios- 
ity. Here are the Alpha and the Omega 
of the movement. Torrey’s Voltaire traces 
the epochal views of this man clearly back 
to the English Deists and free thinkers, 
such as Collins, Woolston, Chubb, Boling- 
broke, Middleton, Annet, and others. 
Mirabile dictu, this most excellent study in 
intellectual origins was prepared as a thesis 
in Romance languages. Between the 
Alpha and the Omega, we must record 
three other willing workers. Leon's Con- 
stant is one of those delightful vivid brief 
analyses of character and ideas for which 
the French are justly famous. It does not 
omit even his love affairs and his contacts 
with the back stage people who influenced 
his career. Constant is now too much of 
a neglected figure with us. So too is 
Enfantin. M. Charléty has assembled, 
under an illuminating explanatory and his- 
torical introduction, a series of extracts 
from the writings of Enfantin adequately 
illustrative of his economic, religious, 
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political, and practical social views. This 
is the most adequate modern analysis of 
Enfantin] know. J. Paul-Boncour’s Lam- 
enais gives us a good brief analysis of the 
philosophical development of a man who 
began as a strict defender of the power 
of the pope and ended his career as an ex- 
communicated radical. Like Enfantin and 
Comte, he believed that the best chance 
for an improved social order lay in a uni- 
versal humanized religion, freed from 
blind tradition. The selections from his 
works illustrate his views on religious, 
political, social and international ques- 
tions. The Omega of the movement en- 
joys a most fitting and adequate biography 
of average length at the hands of M. 
Gouhier. The education, dreams, loves, 
ambitions, disappointments—the person- 
ality and the labors—of Comte are brought 
out most interestingly. This is essentially 
a study in personality, but it does not 
therefore neglect the brilliant labors of this 
most remarkable man who first saw ade- 
quately the trend of thought in the modern 
world, 


Ill 


Not alone the English Deists prepared 
the way for Voltaire. There were Male- 
branche and Bayle also. Inspired by the 
method of Descartes and by the growing 
trend toward realism, Malebranche became 
the eclectic of the new theology and the 
psychology of his day. The result was a 
metaphysics of knowledge which made 
God the source, but the preceptions of the 
senses in large pari the method. In 
Malebranche we have a return through 
Descartes and Augustine to the Platonic 
theory of knowledge. But this sort of 
mystical approach was doomed to become 
archaic even before its author’s death 
(1715). It was Peter Bayle who, passing 
through Protestantism and Catholicism 
and back through Protestantism, came 
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finally to a truly rational interpretation of 
his world. Robinson has given a master- 
ful interpretation of the personality and 
ideas of this man who saw farther and did 
more even than Locke to set the world 
free from intellectual slavery to the vapor- 
ings of the tom tom beaters. To him 
Hume and Voltaire owed a great debt, and 
through them the rest of mankind. I am 
inclined to think this is the best of all 
analyses of Bayle the sceptic. 


IV 


Three more general studies lie in the 
fields of education, economics, and 
politics. The four complete papers on 
education by La Chalotais (national edu- 
cation), Turgot (preparing individuals for 
citizenship), Diderot (Plan for a Russian 
University), and Condorcet (Report on 
Public Instruction), together with the 
editor and translator's introduction, con- 
stitute the most enlightening presentation 
of the function of education in a common- 
wealth that the eighteenth century affords 
us. These views had their echo in various 
‘‘plans’’ early in our own national history, 
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and are still of great importance for the 
student of modern social theory. Cole has 
given a thorough and well documented 
analysis of the early mercantilist doctrines 
from 1453 on, but with especial emphasis 
upon the teachings of Lafemmas and Mont- 
chretien. One of the most useful things 
about this excellent chapter in the history 
of economic theory is that it does not treat 
the theory in a vacuum, but connects mer- 
cantilist thought up closely with political 
practice. Soltau’s review of political 
thought in the past century is less rigor- 
ously documented, but it is strong on per- 
spective and synthetic generalization. It 
also has the great virtue of making the 
theory live in the midst of events. Most 
of the study centers around the struggle 
that political and social France made in 
the nineteenth century to escape from au- 
thoritarianism—both secular and clerical 
—to republicanism, and then from republi- 
canism towards democracy and socialism. 
The book ends on the note of the Syndica- 
list challenge to the state. It is indeed a 
thrilling period, well dramatized by the 
author. 


A NEW DEAL POPULAR BOOKSHELF: HOW MUCH SOCIAL REALISM, 
HOW MUCH SOCIAL SCIENCE, HOW MUCH GRINDING GRIST? 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


University of North Carolina 


Rarely, if ever, have the publishers pre- 
sented to the public such an array of varied 
discussions of current social situations as 
have appeared during the early 1930's. 
This list must stand as one of the charac- 
teristic Americana in the midst of all the 
amazing changes and developments of the 
period. Yet I must record quite frankly 
an utter incapacity to classify such a 
kaleidoscopic wealth of books into any 
consistent categories or to do more than 





pass them in review as a modern emer- 
gency New Deal bookshelf to which in- 
telligent students must turn if they are to 
comprehend even the greater part of what 
is going on in the modern world. What 
at first appeared as a promising task of re- 
view becomes primarily an uncritical list- 
ing, partly by titles, partly by subject and 
emphasis, partly by publishers, and partly 
as mere exhibits in the appraisal of a 
critical and dramatic period. 
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About this civilization of the early 
1930's there appeared everywhere certain 
agreements which bordered upon unanim- 
ity. Starting with the common premises 
of depression, emergency, confusion, 
change, technology, chaos, prevailing 
characterizations, often profound and 
brilliant, strangely enough somehow ap- 
pear trite and commonplace. Perhaps 
this is due partly to multiplication and 
repetition, partly to a sort of publishing 
opportunism, and partly to the actualities 
of confusion. Or perhaps there was such 
stark realism, such profound depths and 
range of change and revolution that the 
common language was inadequate. There 
was Professor Alfred North Whitehead in 
the most interesting of all his books, Ad- 
venture of Ideas (Macmillan) stating that 
‘mankind is now in one of its rare moods 
of shifting its outlook,’’ or Professor H. A. 
Overstreet in We Move in New Directions 
(Norton), assuming that the present is of 
the character of those periods when ‘‘new 
civilizations are born. The coming to 
birth of a civilization is by far the most 
significant event that is occurring today."’ 

There was, to cite another type, Brif- 
fault’s verdict that the Coles’ The Intelli- 
gent Man's Review of Europe Today (Knopf) 
‘can be read with the same zest as a sensa- 
tional novel by all who are sufficiently in- 
telligent to realize that the current history 
of our times is more sensational than any 
fiction.’ Then there is the opinion of 
Ortega in his Revolt of the Masses (Norton) 
that ‘‘for the very reason that we are un- 
able to have directly complete knowledge 
of reality, there is nothing for us but arbi- 
trarily to construct a reality, to suppose 
that things are happening after a certain 
fashion."’ Thus samplings to indicate a 
sort of ‘‘all things to all men’’ American 
picture, limited only by talent, imagina- 
tion, demand, publishers. 

It sometimes appears that the sociolo- 








gist faces a continuing dilemma in these 
latter days of social reconstruction in which 
his own literature seems all but ignored 
and he himself seems to view afar off a 
social evolution so accelerated by technol- 
ogy that it has produced the most momen- 
tous drama of survival struggle that has 
yet tested the enduring qualities of Ameri- 
can civilization. In literature and in or- 
ganization, in national conferences and 
programs of recovery administration, the 
sociologists nowhere appear in leading 
roles. Moreover, their annual meetings 
and their new textbooks up to 1933, when 
viewed from the perspective of years to 
come, might well reflect little of any living 
dramatic picture of social emergency or 
social revolution, with certain notable 
exceptions, such as Lumley’s Propaganda 
Menace (Century), Todd's Industry and 
Society (Holt), and Groves’ Marriage (Holt). 
Few, if any, of the four score ranking*‘New 
Deal’’ volumes of the early 1930's, with 
the exception of Recent Social Trends and 
the accompanying monographs, have been 
produced by sociologists, nor have the 
Trends volumes appeared, after their first 
pre-recovery administration reception, to 
have played a very significant part in the 
deliberations and planning of the New 
Deal. Nor are the sociologists contribut- 
ing their quota to the current periodical 
general literature of the emergency period, 
while their contributions submitted to the 
sociological journals leave much to be 
desired. 

The question naturally arises as to what 
significance attaches to this general con- 
clusion: Will the sociologists presently 
augment their contributions at a time when 
the more popular and superficial inven- 
tories of the time have been outmoded? 
Are they now, through reading, research, 
action, gathering materials of great value, 
refusing to be stampeded into the current 
demand for quick writing? Is their failure 
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due to the public’s boycott of the “‘high- 
brow,’’ or ‘“‘academic’’ and jargonistic 
type of writing? Publishers, travelling 
hither and yon over the country, insist 
that the sociologists do not seem to be in 
touch with life; they also admit, how- 
ever, that they want books venturing 
predictions about the future and essaying 
positive conclusions on the state of the 
nation. Or is it the public’s demand for 
economic and technological interprera- 
tion which precludes an abiding inierest 
in real social synthesis? Or do the soci- 
ologists still follow the Sumner-Keller 
dictum that contemporary data are not 
available for the authentic study of society? 
Is it possible that the sociologists have 
been bound down by either over-specialized 
fields of work or the over-emphasis upon 
the methodology and the scientific nature 
of their work? Is it possible, therefore, 
that they are not competent to cope with 
the social emergency? Or, still again, can 
it be that the sociologists, seeing no sure 
way out of the present emergency and 
being skeptical of the New Deal, abide their 
time for criticism and suggestion? Or, 
recognizing the ineffectuality of his past 
systematization, conceptualism, and meth- 
odology, is he casting around for ways 
of revitalizing his science? Or is it some- 
thing of all of these and yet something 
more? 

A part of the answer to these questions 
is found in the complexity of the American 
dilemma. The public was discouraged, 
but it was also eager to know more. And 
as usual there were multiplied theories 
and plans and schematic panaceas without 
end and often without reason. Strangely 
enough the same basic facts and situations 
were the foundation for extraordinarily 
diverse conclusions by a still more extraor- 
dinarily uneven talent. To all and sundry 
leaders and thinkers, liberals and intel- 
lectuals, students and planners, pioneers 
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in experimentation, patriots and philan- 
thropists, artists and literateurs, here was 
the perfect problem setting, the perfect 
social laboratory, the perfect theme, with 
abundance of material for achieving mas- 
ter work. 

Call the long roll of those who sought 
to characterize, to interpret, to mold, to 
transform, to guide the nation. Inven- 
tory all of those who see in the American 
picture the ways of general economic 
theory or of single unit theories of cause 
and cure. 
the materials and setting approximated the 
perfect laboratory and observatory: There 


There was no gainsaying that 


was power as the definitive index of the 
future; there were energy and price as the 
foci of all action and guidance; there was 
land and only land as the real wealth of 
the nation; there were gold and money, 
currency stabilization and inflation; fluc- 
tuation of the dollar, gold dollar or com- 
modity dollar; silver issue or gold stand- 
ard; the international flow of gold and 
money, with its complicating problems of 
tariff, international trade, and intercul- 
tural relationships. Thus, Henderson's 
The Economic Consequences of Power (Day); 
Polakov's The Power Age (Covici, Friede); 
Scott's Introduction to Technocracy (John 
Day); Loeb’s Life in a Technocracy (Viking); 
Blackett’s Planned Money (Appleton-Cen- 
tury); Atkins’ Gold and Your Money (Mc- 
Bride); Brandt's Dollars and Sense, White's 
Fiat Money Inflation in France (Appleton- 
Century ). 

The same evidences and backgrounds 
provided the basis for new pictures of 
nationalism, featuring the contrast be- 
tween nationalism and internationalism, 
war and peace, as the definitive elements 
of contemporary society. Or there were 
more specialized definitive elements: prof- 
its and competition; prices and purchasing 
power; production and distribution; con- 
sumers and exchange; “‘social credit’’ and 
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national dividends, 
those who featured the present drama as 
che supreme test of capitalism; others who 
saw in it its doom; those who saw new 


Again there were 


opportunities for state capitalism and for 
state socialism and those who saw in the 
present emergency the supreme test of 
democracy; and still others who saw in it 
democracy’s undoing. Thus, Nichols’ 
Cry Havoc! and Crowther’s America Self- 
Contained (Doubleday); Bonn’s The Crisis of 
Capitalism in America (John Day); Mc- 
Dougall’s World Chaos (Covici, Friede); 
Bouckle’s Degenerate Democracy (Crowell); 
Fairchild’s Profits or Prosperity (Harper); 
James’ The Road to Recovery (Harper); Fels’ 
This Changing World (Houghton). 

There were many who saw new and un- 
precedented opportunities in the rise of 
new governments which would reach such 
composite power as had not hitherto been 
recorded. Thus, ‘‘there lies within our 
grasp the most humane, the most beauti- 
ful, the most majestic civilization ever 
fashioned by any people.’’ So George S. 
Counts in Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order (John Day) and so another of the 
younger educators, Harold Rugg in The 
Great Technology (John Day) and Culture 
and Education in America (Harcourt). So 
also Mary R. Beard in America through 
Women's Eyes (Macmillan) and so President 
Roosevelt in Looking Forward and On Our 
Way (John Day) and so Eleanor Roosevelt 
in It's Up to the Women (Stokes). 

Or to note other contrasts, the same 
facts are pointed to indicate that fascism is 
the way out; that fascism is not the way 
out; that fascism is imminent; that fascism 
is unlikely in America. And similarly, 
revolution is the best way on, revolution 
is the worst way on; revolution is immi- 
nent, revolution is impossible in the Ameri- 
cansetting. Tosome the evidence pointed 
toward complete world chaos; to others 


world reconstruction; to some toward the 


destruction of civilization; to others to- 
ward new heights of human adequacy. 
Thus, Strachey'’s The Menace of Fascism 
(Covici Friede); Angel's From Chaos to 
Control, (Appleton-Century); McDougall’s 
World Chaos (Covici, Friede); Hallgren’s 
Seeds of Revolt (Knopf); Sullivan's The 
Roosevelt Revolution (Viking); Salter’s The 
W orld’ s Economic Crisis Appleton-Century ). 

Contributing to these and many other 
pictures of dilemma were the reputed break- 
down of religious and moral sanction, the 
lack of authentic moral codes, the lack 
of authentic formal bodies of knowledge, 
and the consequent inevitable confusion. 
The saving way out of this was, according 
to this school of thinkers, to be found only 
in the revitalization of religion and echics, 
che remaking of humanism, the rediscovery 
of values. And among the evidences for 
the search after values were the concepts 
that machines were killing men, that the 
chief mode of progress was nothing less 
than tragedy, that there must be a new 
equilibrium and orientation. Thus, 
Tufts’ great book America’s Social Morality 
(Holt); Housleiter’s The Machine Un- 
chained (Appleton-Century); Ortega’s The 
Revolt of the Masses (Norton); Orton’s 
America in Search of Culture (Little, Brown); 
Lombroso’s The Tragedies of Progress, (Dut- 
ton); Brooks’ Our Present Discontents 
(Holt). 

Finally, there was abundant evidence, 
according to its several interpretations, to 
see inthe American picture a nation getting 
better, a nation getting worse; and more 
particularly to show the real picture of 
America as one not of good or bad, of 
better or worse, but one whose dilemmas 
were centered rather around complexities 
and difficulties. Thus, Beard’s The 
Future Comes (Macmillan) and America 
Faces the Future (Houghton); Overstreet's 
We Move in New Directions (Norton); 
Rugg’s The Great Technology; Roosevelt's 
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On Our Way and Looking Forward (John 
Day); Price's We Have Recovered Before 
(Harper); Cole's A Guide Through World 
Chaos (Knopf); thus, Berle and Means’ 
The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
(Macmillan); Epstein’s Insecurity (Smith 
and Haas); Adams’ Our Economic Revolution 
(Oklahoma), 

Classified by publishers, here then are 
some of the more recent volumes up to 
early 1934: 


Tue Macmittan Company: America through Wom- 
en's Eyes, edited by Mary R. Beard; The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property, by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
and Gardiner C. Means; Progressive Social Action, by 
Edwin T. Devine; Our Movie Made Children, by Henry 
James Forman; Social Planning and Adult Education, by 
John W. Herring; My American Friends, by L. P. Jacks; 
The New Agriculture, by Orville Merton Kile; Machine 
Age in the Hills, by Malcolm Ross; The Causes of War: 
Economic, Industrial, Racial, Religious, Scientific, and 
Political, by Sir Arthur Salter and others; The Frame- 
work of an Ordered Society by Sir Arthur Salter; American 
Business Leaders; A Study in Social Origins and Social 
Stratification, by F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn; The 
Future Comes, by Charles A. Beard; The Shape of Things 
to Come, by H. G. Wells; The Economics of Recovery, by 
Leonard P. Ayres; Forestry: An Economic Challenge, by 
Arthur Newton Pack; Adventure of Ideas, by Alfred 
North Whitehead. 

Tug Joun Day Company: The Crisis of Capitalism in 
America, by M. J. Bonn; Dollars and Sense, by Irving 
Brant; The Farmer Is Doomed, by Louis M. Hacker; 
The Economic Consequences of Power Production, by Fred 
Henderson; Money Power and Human Life, by Fred Hen- 
derson; What Is American? by Frank Ernest Hill; Edu- 
cation for a New Era: A Call to Leadership, by A. Gor- 
don Melvin; Looking Forward and On Our Way, by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; The Great Technolog y: Social 
Chaos and the Public Mind, by Harold Rugg; Introduc- 
tion to Technocracy, by Howard Scott and others; Our 
Obsolete Constitution, by William Kay Wallace. 

Tue Appreron-Century Company: The Machine 
Unchained, by Leo Housleiter; Science in the Changing 
World, edited by Mary Adams; Fiat Money Inflation in 
France, by Andrew D. White; From Chaos to Control, by 
Sir Norman Angel; Leisure in the Modern World, by 
C. Delisle Burns; The Propaganda Menace, by Frederick 
E. Lumley; The World's Economic Crisis—And the Way 
of Escape, by Arthur Salter and others; Planned Money, 
by Sir Basil P. Blackett. 


Henry Horr anp Company: Our Present Discon- 


tents, by Collin Brooks; Man in the Modern Age, by K 
Jaspers; The Conflict of the Individual and the Mass in 
the Modern World, by Everett Dean Martin; Industry 
and Society: A Sociolorical Appraisal of Modern Indus 
trialism, by Arthur James Todd; The Significance of 
Sections in American History, by Frederick Jackson 
Turner 

CHuarues Scripner's Sons: The March of Democracy 
The Rise of the Union, by James Truslow Adams; The 
March of Democracy. Vol. Il 
Power, by James Truslow Adams; Over Here, by Mark 


From Civil War te World 


Sullivan; In Place of Profit: Social Incentives in the 
Soviet Union, by Harry F. Ward; The Financial After 
math of War, by Sir Josiah Stamp 

Hovonton Mirrtin Company: The People's Choice, 
by Herbert Agar; Labor Problems in American Industry, 
by Carroll R. Daugherty; This Changing World. As I 
see Its Trend and Purpose, by Samuel S, Fels; America 
Faces the Future, edited by Charles A. Beard. 

W. W. Norton anp Company: Social Credit, by 
G.H. Douglas; The Revolt of the Masses, by José Ortega 
y Gasset; We Move in New Directions, by H. A. Over- 
street; The New Party Politics, by A. N. Holcombe. 

Harper AND Brorners: Profits or Prosperity, by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild; The Road to Recovery, by F. Cyril 
James; We have Recovered Before, by Walter W. Price 

Covici, Friepg: World Chaos, by William McDou- 
gall; The Menace of Fascism, by John Strachey; The 
Power Age, by Walter N. Polakov. 

Tomas Y. Croweitt Company: Laissez Faire and 
After, by O. Fred Bouckle; Degenerate Democracy, by 
Henry S. McKee. 

Tue Vixine Press: Life in a Technocracy. What It 
Might Be Like, by Harold Loeb; The Limitations of 
Science, by J. W. N. Sullivan; The Roosevelt Revolution, 
by Ernest K. Lindley. 

Harcourt, Brace anp Company: Law and the 
Social Order. Essays in Legal Philosophy, by Morris 
R. Cohen; America As Americans See It, edited by Fred 
J]. Dingel. 

Ropert L. McBripe: Gold and Your Money, by 
Willard E. Atkins; The Puppet Show on the Potomac , by 
Rufus Dort, II. 

Acrrep A. Knorr: The Intelligent Man's Review of 
Europe Today, by G. D. H. Cole and Margaret Cole; 
A Guide Through World Chaos, by G.D.H. Cole; Seeds 
of Revolt, by Mauritz A. Hallgren. 

; DousLepay, Doran aND Company: Cry Havoc 
by Beverley Nichols; America Self-Contained, by Samuel 
Crowther. 

From the Writrams AND Wiixins Company come 
Our Mineral Civilization, by Thomas T. Read; and 
twenty other little volumes in the Century of Prog- 
ress Series, which they have aptly called ‘‘A Major 


Adventure in Nation-Wide Education."’ 
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Other publishers with shorter lists include: Har- 
RISON SMITH AND Rospert Haas: Insecurity: A Chal- 
lenge to America. A Study of Social Insurance in the 
United States and Abroad, by Abraham Epstein; Tue 
Business Bourse: A Primer of *‘New Deal’'’ Economics, 
by J. George Frederick; Lrrttz, Brown anp Com- 
PANY: America in Search of Culture, by William Aylott 
Orton; E. P. Durron anp Company: The Tragedies of 
Progress, by Gina Lombroso; Witmarx: The Ameri- 
can Scene, by Edwin C. Hill; L. C. Pack anp Company: 
Racketeering in Washington, by Raymond Clapper; 
CgantraL Boox Company: The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act: An Analysis, by Benjamin S. Kirsh in 
collaboration with Harold Roland Shapiro. 

The University presses have also been busy with 
contemporary problems. Tus New Yorx Univer- 
sity Press presents The Obligation of Universities to the 
Social Order; Tak Universiry or Oxranoma Press, 
Our Economic Revolution, by Arthur B. Adams; and 
Tae University or Minnesota Press, Farm Relief and 
the Domestic Allotment Plan, by M. L. Wilson. 

CotumsiA University Press: Displacement of Men 
by Machines, by Elizabeth Faulkner Baker; This 
Troubled World, by John Drinkwater. 

University oF Pennsyivanta Press: Ten Thousand 
Out of Work, by Ewan Clague and Webster Powell; 
Voluntary Allotment, by Edward S. Mead and Bern- 
hard Ostrolenk. 

Tas University or Norta Carouina Press: Democ- 
racy in Crisis, by Harold J. Laski; Human Aspects of Un- 
employment and Relief, by James Mickel Williams. 

Finally, McGraw-Hixt have continued the Re- 
cent Social Trends series which, besides the two main 
volumes, now includes the following monographs: 
Communication Agencies and Social Life, by Malcolm M. 
Willey; Rural Social Trends, by Edmund de S. Brunner; 
Problems of Education in the United States, by Charles 
H. Judd; Trends in Public Administration, by Leonard 
D. White; The Metropolitan Community, by R. D. Mc- 
Kenzie; The Arts in American Life, by Frederick P. Kep- 
pel and R. L. Duffus; Population Trends in the United 
States, by Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton; 
Women in the Twentieth Century, by S. P. Breckinridge; 
Health and Environment, by Edgar Sydenstricker; 
Americans at Play, by Jesse F. Steiner; Labor in the 
National Life, by Leo Wolman; Growth of the Federal 
Government—1915-1932, by Carroll H. Wooddy; Races 
and Ethnic Groups in American Life, by T. J. Woofter, Jr. 


Socrar Worx Yzar Boox, 193}. Second Issue. 
Edited by Fred S. Hall. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1933. 680 pp. $4.00. 

As in the Social Work Year Book, 1929, the 

1933 issue covers both social work and re- 

lated activities, although, according to 
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the editorial preface, it departs somewhat 
from the original plan ‘to record che de- 
velopments and events of the period 
between successive issues’’ because the 
general descriptions rather than the prob- 
lems of each particular field seemed to be 


regarded by users and reviewers as of the’ 


most value. ‘‘Forthis reason,’’ states Mr. 
Hall, ‘‘the present issue makes no attempt 
to record particularly the occurrences of 
the years since 1929. It gives instead a 
picture of the present situation, by that 
change of policy becoming less of a ‘year 
book’ and more like aconcise encyclopedia, 
periodically revised. Though most articles 
indicate briefly the effect of the current 
economic depression, emphasis has been 
placed primarily upon the more permanent 
organization of social work and the pro- 
grams related to-it.’’ (Preface, p. 7) 
Accordingly, the Social Work Year Book, 
1933, complements, as well as supplements, 
that of 1929. In many cases, probably the 
majority, the same subjects are treated. 
At the same time, in the 1933 edition 
many new topics are introduced, others 
are relisted or treated under broader and 
more general captions, while still others 
are listed only and reference made to their 
analysis in the 1929 volume. For ex- 
ample, adult probation has been superseded 
by probation in general, while a new 
topic on the adult offender has been added. 
Furthermore, where topics are repeated, 
a fresh point of view is given, not only 
by means of the shifting emphasis from 
problems to programs and trends, but, in 
many cases, through the assignment of 
topics to different authors. However, 
despite these changes in authorship, many 
of the same names remain among the no- 
table list of not less than 175 authorities 
and specialists who have contributed arti- 
cies. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note, too, that the Advisory Com- 
mittee remains practically the same, there 
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having been only two additions and one 
withdrawal. 

The Year Book has increased its size by 
some 80 pages. Of special interest to the 
student are the new groupings classified as 
Social Planning, Research and Professional 
Problems, Social Work in Relation toOther 
Groups. Under the last named group, 
one wonders, however, on what basis the 
selection of topics was made. Why, for 
instance, should the relationship between 
social work and education, law, libraries, 
medicine, and sociology, be more impor- 
tant or receive greater emphasis than that 
between economics and social work or 
psychology and social work? The omis- 
sion of the former is particularly evident 
since Amy Hewes has presented so well 
this relationship in The Contribution of 
Economics to Social Work. But this question 
may be purely academic, and perhaps the 
topic has been treated under another cap- 
tion, even though the reviewer has been 
unable to find it. 

The “‘Directories of Agencies’’ has been 
given increased value and practicality by 
the classification of national agencies into 
public and private and the addition of 
public state agencies. 

The Social Work Year Bookis a guide which 
no library or agency can afford to be with- 
out, and every attempt should be made to 
keep the series complete. And, as guide 
for teacher and student, these volumes are 
invaluable. 

KATHARINE JOCHER. 

University of North Carolina. 


Minnesota Year Book, 1933. Volume IV. Min- 
neapolis: League of Minnesota Municipalities, 


1933- 519 Pp. $5.00. 


If one needs convincing evidence of the 
extent and complexity of modern govern- 
ment, he should consult the Ménnesota 
Year Book for 1933. Here he will find 519 
large pages of fine print, bulging with in- 
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formation concerning government in the 
state of Minnesota. The Year Book is 
issued by the League of Minnesota Munic- 
ipalities, and is prepared under the editor- 
ship of its Executive Secretary, Morris B 
Lambie, one of the able and competent 
leaders in the field of public administration 
in this country. 

The League of Minnesota Municipalities 
has as its objects: 

1. To perpetuate and develop an agency for the 
coéperation of Minnesota cities and villages 
in the practical study of city and village af- 
fairs. 

2. To promote the application of the best 
methods in all branches of municipal serv- 
ice by collecting and circulating informa- 
tion and experience thereon and by holding 
conventions and conferences for the discus- 
sion of problems. 

3. To secure legislation which will be beneficial 
to the municipalities of the state and to op- 
pose legislation injurious thereto. 


The Year Book meets with splendid ade- 
quacy a part of the second objective—that 
of collecting and circulating information 
and experience. 

It is quite impossible to indicate in a 
paragraph the wealth of material in the 
volume. It is divided into five sections; 
namely, Government in Minnesota, Local 
Government in Minnesota, Taxation and 
Finance, Public Utilities, and Fire Insur- 
ance Ratings. Each of these sections 
abounds in material of value not only to 
the citizens of Minnesota but to all stu- 
dents of government. Minnesota prides 
itself especially upon its system of taxation, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that the 
largest section of this book, 215 pages, is 
devoted to Taxation and Finance. 

Every student, particularly of municipal 
government, in this country should have 
this volume at hand The material is 
complete, valuable, and interesting. The 
issuance of such a volume serves the double 
purpose of revealing the practices of good 
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government today and emphasizing the 
necessity for acquainting all citizens with 
the full details of the workings of govern- 
ment. 

W. C. Jackson. 


University of North Carolina. 


Human Aspscts or UNEMPLOYMENT AND Reiger. By 
James Mickel Williams, Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933. xvi + 235 
pp. $1.00, 


‘IT chink that unless we descend toa level 
far beyond anything that we at present 
have known, our children are apt to profit 
rather than suffer from what is going on.”’ 
The author quotes a former Federal cabinet 
officer and then hastens to add that only a 
member of the well-to-do classes would be 
so appallingly uninformed about present 
day suffering. ‘‘Any city, however small, 
is in fact divided into two, one the city 
of the poor, the other of the rich.’’ Is the 
author expounding socialistic doctrine of 
his own? No, he is quoting Plato, the 
philosopher. But in his opening chapter 
he shows how the utterances of officials 
ranging in rank from President Hoover to 
the small town's chairman of poor relief, 
have shown that they do not know “‘how 
the other half lives.”’ 

The complacently rich person who never 
sees and never knows poor families of the 
unemployed classes in their homes will 
either welcome this book as a new source 
of facts, or will discount it with the label 
of socialism. But such a book can not be 
laid aside. If one hasn't read it, then he 
has no right to begin his pronouncement 
on present day unemployment relief with 
the shamefully naive apology, ‘‘Of course 
I'm only alayman, but itseemstome...”’ 
After one has carefully read this book by 
the author of Our Rural Heritage and of The 
Expansion of Rural Life, he may still be a 
layman on matters of unemployment relief 
but he will at least be an informed layman. 


His head will not be swimming in statistics 
nor will he be loaded with the stories of 
only the sensational cases of family destitu- 
tion. The author has chosen his examples 
with care and with experience. 

The first 120 pages of this book de- 
scribe the social effects of unemployment 
and welfare practices under the headings 
of The New Poor, Homes Destroyed, Health 
Impaired, Nerves Shaken, Morale Totter- 
ing, Sex Attitudes and Practices, and De- 
linquency. In part II he portrays public 
and private welfare in action, by describ- 
ing the various forms of public and private 
agencies. 

In his chapter on ‘‘The Diffusion of Wel- 
fare Practices’’ he gives a very objective 
description of adult education as applied to 
this field of service. It might well be 
termed, ‘‘Learning while on the job,”’ 
and the author shows that he is well 
enough informed to desire action when he 
closes with a chapter on “‘What Should 
Be Done"’ about present day unemploy- 
ment and relief. The author, professor of 
economics and sociology at Hobart Col- 
lege, draws heavily on his experience in 
New York State, but he uses materials 
gathered personally from points as distant 
as New Orleans and Chicago. He draws 
freely on materials from the U. S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau and the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

On pages 50 and 51 the author holds a 
round table on birth control with the 
state, the church, and the social worker 
present. On page 20 he quotes a woman 
who, as she was leaving a welfare office, 
said in a quiet voice, ‘I wonder whether 
any of you social workers, with your ever- 
lasting questions, could do better than | 
do, feeding and clothing and trying to keep 
a family of five decently on nine dollars a 
week!"’ In later discussions he shows the 
difference between social workers who pro- 
voke their clients to such remarks and the 
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social workers who know both the city of 

the poor and of the rich. 

Merton Oy ter. 

University of Kentucky. 

Necro Cuirp Werrare 1N NortH Caro.ina. 
Directed by Wiley Britton Sanders. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1933. 
xi + 326 pp. 

The Sanders study is a very useful and 
instructive piece of work. It represents 
the collaboration of numerous persons, in- 
cluding public officials and _ practical 
workers in various social service fields and 
members of the University of North Caro- 
lina faculty. It sketches the history of 
Negro welfare work in the state, describes 
nine institutions now operating, and gives 
detailed pictures of Negro children in 
juvenile courts, prisons, homes, and 
schools. It is essentially a document of 
self-revelation and we may hope it will 
receive wide attention not only in its 
native state but throughout the South. 
While supplying little new in principle, 
it does give chapter and verse, thus dis- 
posing of ‘“‘general impressions’’ and 
““‘make-believe.’’ It is rich in practical 
and sensible suggestions for improvements 
all along the line of social advance. 
While objective in tone, it is written with 
the sympathy and understanding of a 
broad humanism. There is also a tactful 
regard for the emotional sensibilities in- 
volved in the Negro question. While it 
condemns in outright terms the whipping 
of Negro delinquents as unnecessary and 
brutalizing, the report refrains from pub- 
lishing the results of a survey of the atti- 
tudes of county officials in thirty-seven 
counties. These replies are tabulated 
and the report on them placed on file with 
the State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare. Students of the Negro family, 
illegitimacy, and education will find the 
later chapters useful. 

Frank H. Hankins. 
Smith College. 
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LyNCHING AND THE Law. By J. H. Chadbourn. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. xi-+221 pp. $2.00. 


This very timely volume, prepared under 
the sponsorship of the Southern Commis- 
sion on the Study of Lynching, is a dis- 
tressing portrayal of ‘‘the creakings of the 
machinery of the law."’ Sixty-five pages 
of the book are required to reprint rhe 
existing laws against lynching, but these 
statutes are so evaded, set aside, or ignored 
that, according to the author, ‘‘only about 
eight-tenths of one per cent of the lynch- 
ings since 1900 have been followed by con- 
viction of the lynchers.’’ (p. 13.) As 
usual, when the law and the mores are in 
conflict, the mores win. 

The principal part of the volume deals 
with the advantages and defects of the 
various procedures which have been used in 
preventing or punishing mob violence. 
Although the author is a lawyer—a pro- 
fessor of law, in fact—he shows a com- 
mendable insight into the inadequacy of 
legislative formulae and juristic ritual when 
unsupported by public opinion. The lay- 
man will be surprised to find this member 
of the bar referring to overly exact legal 
definitions as ‘‘vain and scholastic verbal 
quibbles’’ (p. 32) and describing a judge's 
statement as ‘‘an unfortunate pursuit of 
that familiar will 0’ the wisp— ‘the ma- 
jesty of the law.’"’ (p. 106.) Shortly 
after, however, the author inconsistently 
advocates, among other devices, the se- 
curing of an injunction against the 
leaders of an incipient mob in order to 
deter them by the force of this same 
‘“majesty of the law’’ and by the danger 
of trial for contempt of court without the 
protective services of grand and petit 
juries. But isn't any lynching open or 
covert contempt of court? 

The moot question as to the precise defi- 
nition of a lynching is avoided by recom- 
mending that this crime be defined as ‘‘the 
killing or aggravated injury of a human 
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being by the act or procurement of a mob.”’ 
(p. 47.) What, then, constitutes a mob? 
That this is no academic question is evi- 
denced by che fact that in South Carolina 
for 1933 Tuskegee Institute reports four 
lynchings, while a well informed press 
insists that there has been only one such 
slaying. 

The results of a questionnaire sent to one 
thousand ‘‘prominent judges, lawyers, and 
legislators’’ are reported in detail. Since, 
however, only twenty-two per cent of the 
inquiries were returned, the value of this 
survey of legal opinion in twelve southern 
states is seriously impaired. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
volume is the presentation of a model anti- 
lynching law, containing important sug- 
gestions made by the author and his 
consultants and embodying the more en- 
forceable provisions of existing statutes. 
This excellent monograph and the proposed 
statute have unusual significance in view 
of the present possibility of further state 
and national legislation dealing with this 
urgent problem. 

H. C. Brearwey. 

Clemson College. 


IMMIGRATION AND AssimILaTION. By Hannibal Ger- 
ald Duncan. Boston: Heath, 1933. xi-+ 890 pp. 
$3.80. 


Going on the assumption that “‘since the 
immigrant is a product of biological and 
cultural processes, an understanding of 
him depends upon a knowledge of the 
forces which have shaped him,"’ Professor 
Duncan devotes one half of his volume to 
the brief descriptions of various national, 
racial, and cultural groups of the world. 
He then proceeds with a brief and valuable 
chapter, giving a general survey of immi- 
gration in the United States, and assigns 
the rest of the book to the first, second, 
and third generations of Americans, each 
of these parts having a chapter in which 


the main problems of that particular di- 
vision are discussed, and illustrated with 
extracts from life-history documents. 
There are included 33 life-history docu- 
ments of first generation Americans, 33 
life-history documents of second genera- 
tion Americans, or children of immigrants, 
and 20 life-history documents of third 
generation Americans, or grandchildren of 
immigrants. These 83 documents have 
been well chosen, and are designed, accord- 
ing to the author, to (1) show the main dif- 
ficulties and changes that immigrants, 
children of immigrants, and grandchildren 
of immigrants meet and undergo in adjust- 
ing themselves to American life; and (2) to 
reveal some of the peculiar problems of the 
different racial and cultural groups. 

Unquestionably the book has a very fine 
layout and we must agree with the author 
that his treatment is ‘‘unique in being the 
first to give a comprehensive background 
for immigration, to offer life histories of 
grandchildren of immigrants, and to bring 
together in one book a collection of life 
histories running through generations”’ 
(p. vii). His material is well arranged, 
and I am convinced that the vast store of 
the material present in the second part of 
the book should make it a much sought 
after text-book and a reference book. The 
life-histories contained therein touch reali- 
ties, and it is evident that it requires both 
scholarship and imagination to piece 
together the much needed information in 
that field. But, on the whole, the author 
keeps his own critical personality, known 
to us from his previous works, too much 
in reserve, and is too dependent on certain 
other standard works in the field, although 
some of them are strangely enough left 
out. One would expect, for example, to 
have Donald Young's American Minority 
Peoples, and others, cited at least as a 
reference work. 

But the first part of the book presents a 
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curious contrast tothe second part. Read- 
able as it is, one is annoyed by the fre- 
quent over-simplifications and the ten- 
dency to obscure the forest through 
making even the shrubs and undergrowth 
look like trees. Quite obviously, Dr. 
Duncan has tried to cover too much 
ground, and is not thoroughly at home 
with his material. If one follows his 
references and suggested readings, one is 
impressed with the curious mixture of 
facts coming from such standard authori- 
ties as Bowman impartially coupled with 
the superficial observations of more or less 
unknown journalistic writers, and then 
uncritically accepted by the author. For 
example, Dr. Duncan cites N. de Bogory, 
‘A Simple Folk With a Heart,’ Outlook, 
CXXXV, 536-39 (p. 331) on Bulgaria, but 
fails entirely to notice the existence of such 
a standard general work on that country 
as that of R. H. Markham. Thus the 
various parts of some chapters are uneven 
in their treatment, prone to overstate- 
ments, and full of improperly substantiated 
assertions. The uncritical acceptance of 
some writers lead Dr. Duncan, for example, 
to cite Nitti’s The Wreck of Europe and to 
assert that “‘Czechoslovakia was created 
largely to injure the Germans and Mag- 
yars’’ (p. 292). Or the author claims: 
‘In 1862 the Sokol was started in Prague. 
Outwardly it was a gymnastic society to 
keep the people physically fit; inwardly it 
was a secret organization to throw off the 
Austrian yoke’’ (p. 204). The fact is that 
there was nothing secret about the organi- 
zation and that no Czech Sokol at that time 
even thought of liberating his country. 
Then the author claims that “‘the Albanians 
are great warriors, and weapons are con- 
stant companions.’’ The fact is that one of 
the achievements of King Zogu has been his 
ability to disarm the Albanians. And, 
regarding the Greeks, the author de- 
scribes one of their social institutions as 
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the ‘“‘wretched dowry system.’ But the 
system is not so ‘‘wretched”’ if we know 
its sociological causes and thus also its 
value. Equally unconvincing is Dr. Dun- 
can’s attempt to classify Rumania and 
Albania as ‘‘The Slavic Group.'’ We 
would be also interested to learn from the 
author what official statistics he has 
utilized. According to him (p. 192), 
Greece covers an area of 49,022 square 
miles; and yet the U. S. Commerce Year Book 
informs us that it covers 50,270 square 
miles. The author states that Rou- 
mania has 400,000 Germans, while the 
Roumanian census figure of 1930 give us 
the number as 722,000. 

We could cite numerous other slips. 
Thus the first part of the book is full of pit- 
falls for the unwary and the uninformed. 
The reader will learn much from the book; 
but he will learn far more if he preserves 
a critical and analytical attitude in refer- 
ence to the introductory chapters, taking 
them with a grain of salt, because the 
author treads on unfamiliar ground. But 
the second part of the book is a real con- 
tribution. Taken as a whole, the result 
is a curious mixture which is at the same 
time worth while and disappointing. 

Joszpx S. Roucex. 

Pennsylvania State College. 


Towarps Nationat Heart. By J. Anthony Del- 
mege. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932. xiv + 234 pp. 


In modern society few matters are of 
greater general interest than the state of 
community health. The layman, although 
without the scientific knowledge of the 
physician or public health worker, rea- 
lizes fully the economic and social value 
of good health not only as concerns the in- 
dividual but the social group as well. 
Many excellent works are available de- 
scribing the present state and probable fu- 
ture trend of community health but, curi- 
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ous to relate, historical data showing the 
evolution of the public concern for health 
are fragmentary and scattered. It was in 
the hope of adequately covering this neg- 
lected historical ground that Dr. J. An- 
thony Delmege projected the volume in 
hand, Towards National Health. This task 
the author has performed remarkably well. 

As a background for the evolution of 
public health in modern Europe, and Eng- 
land in particular, the author presents in 
the first chapter an interesting picture of 
public hygiene in the early civilizations 
of Crete, Egypt, of the early Jews, and of 
Greece and Rome. In this account atten- 
tion is directed to housing, water sup- 
plies, drainage and sewerage, among other 
things. It is worthy of note that we owe 
the idea and the actual inception of a hos- 
pital system to the Romans. 

The second chapter portrays in a most 
vivid fashion the practice during the Dark 
Ages of stifling whatever medical science 
had been handed down from the earlier 
civilizations. The ideas of the time were 
expressed by Bernard of Clairvaux to his 
monks thus: “To buy drugs, to consult 
physicians, befits not religion, for after 
all these things do Gentiles seek.'’ Prayer 
and the intercession of saints became the 
accepted methods of dealing with diseases, 
and the employment of any earthly means 
was taken as evidence of impious lack of 
faith. Early and mediaeval Christianity, 
through its neglect of mundane ideals and 
Opposition to freedom of thought and in- 
vestigation, had a baneful influence on 
hygiene, but, fortunately, a ray of light 
appeared in its favorable attitude toward 
charity and relief of the sick and destitute. 
It was in the self-imposed duties of the 
mediaeval religious orders involving care 
for the sick and indigent poor by the pro- 
vision of hospitals, houses for the aged, 
orphanages, and foundling homes that 
Christianity of this period made its great- 


est contribution to social hygiene. The 
author further described the appallingly 
low level of urban hygiene, the wholesale 
pollution of the rivers and the stinking and 
impassable condition of the streets, and, 
finally, the early efforts made to mitigate 
such evils by local ordinances, national 
laws, and public works. Other aspects of 
mediaeval life receiving consideration are 
the state of personal hygiene, famine, pesti- 
lences, the plague and the methods evolved 
to combat it, leprosy, occupational dis- 
eases, and hospitals. 

The next two chapters are devoted to 
the evolution of public health during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
author describes the improvement taking 
place in personal and public hygiene, the 
advances in agriculture and consequent im- 
provement in food supply bringing in its 
wake a long train of favorable effects. The 
incidence and treatment employed for the 
sweating sickness, typhus fever, syphilis, 
scurvy, and plague are of special interest. 

In a similar fashion the more recent steps 
in public health taken during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries are pre- 
sented. The author does not fail to note 
the effects of the Industrial Revolution and 
urbanization upon the health of the people 
and the adjustments which such changes 
in life necessitated. The brief account of 
outstanding pioneers in medical science, 
the later development of hospitals, and the 
increasing attention given to maternity and 
child welfare add much to the value of this 
work. 

Eart E, Montz. 

New York University. 


An ExperIMENT IN RECREATION WITH THE MENTALLY 
Rerarpep. By Bertha Schlotter and Margaret 
Svendsen. Chicago: Behavior Research Fund, 
1933- 74 pp- Paper. 


This is one of the most significant stud- 
ies that has been made in the field of rec- 
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reation, and is likewise a most pertinent 
contribution to the consideration by the 
sociologist of socialization. Too often 
recreation workers have assumed vaguely 
that participation in games is conducive 
to the development of social attitudes and 
capacities in children. This experiment, 
carried on by workers of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research of Chicago, at the Lin- 
coln State School and Colony, is the first 
comprehensive effort systematically to see 
what are the play interests and activities of 
the mentally retarded. The results are 
illuminating as to the development of play 
interests and the patterns of socialization 
these interests take at different age levels. 
There is great value in the studies not only 
for those having to do with retarded chil- 
dren in institutions and in public schools, 
but there is fundamental significance in the 
study for all child study. 

The first result of the experiment was 
the increased appreciation of the use of 
play on the part of the staff. Dr. P. S. 
Waters of the Lincoln School states in the 
preface that the benefits derived from play 
were noticeable almost immediately, that 
the general condition both physical and 


mental of the patients improved, that a 
spirit of happiness developed in the insti- 
tution; and that those in charge of the in- 
stitution learned that play is a necessary 
factor in the development of mind and 
body. 

Of more general interest, however, are 
the findings concerning response of the 
children to games of progressive degrees of 
complexity. The mentally retarded were 
found to respond to play materials in much 
the same way as normal children of the same 
stage of mental development. Further- 
more, sociological implications adhere in 
both the social organization and the activ- 
ity components of games. 

The analysis of the socio-psychological 
aspects of games suggests to the authors: 
(1) the need to acquaint play leaders with 
the evolutionary character of game pat- 
terns, and (2) the possibility of a more dis- 
criminating use of game material for psy- 
chotherapeutic purposes with the mentally 
ill or socially maladjusted. It might have 
suggested also one means of more precise 
study of ‘‘socialization’’ for sociologists. 

LeRoy E. Bowman. 

Child Development Institute. 
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DEPRESSION, by Jacob Viner 

4, INTERNATIONAL Economic Recovery, by H. G. 
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R. W. Murchie. 
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relief measures 
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Haggerty. 
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A Systematic Source Book 
In Rural Sociology 


Edited by Piiirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmerman, 
and Charles G. Galpin 

Translations from the works of’ two hundred 
writers on rural life, from the earliest times to the 


present day, with summaries and critical comments 
by the editors 

“Fills a long-felt need The authors have 
made the greatest single contribution that has so 
far been made to Rural Sociology.’’--S. H. Hobbs, 
Jr., in Social Forces. 


Three volumes, $15.00 
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“This symposium is in all ways a pathfinder.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
“Every phase of Southern culture is presented from 
farming to folk songs, from the fine arts to murder, 
which in the South, innocent of De Quincy 1s not 
practised as a fine art.” 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
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. 1S probably the best non-fiction book on the 
South that has yet appeared.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 

“This is a rich and complex book, a regional study 
of unusual importance. Here thirty-one Southern- 
ers, each a specialist in his or her own field, discuss the 
cultural aspects of the South in a spirit of scientific 
investigation, holding accuracy of fact higher than 
tradition or prejudice. .... [tis a book that should 

and no doubt will—be read widely both in the South 
and the North. It contains surprises for both 


sections.” 


Contents: thirty-one chapters on all of the more important 
aspects of life in the South. 
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SCIENCE 


NOVELETTES 


UBLISHED in connection with the Century of Progress. Exposition. 
Each title is the acme of authenticity, concise comprehensiveness 


and readability. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SCIENCES 


Eric T. B Mathematics—a comprehen- 
sive view ¢ of cer it is all about, its philosophy, 
its aims and its methods. 

CHEMISTRY TRIUMPHANT . 


Wuusam J. Harz. Industrial Ciaiiiey 
how the chemist has exerted a profound effect on 
the whole structure of modern industry. 


MAN AND MICROBES 


Stannore Barne-Jones. B —in- 
cluding its contributions te food supply, to in- 
dustry and even to religion and philosophy, 


EVOLUTION YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 


H. H. Newman. Evolution, Genetics, Eu- 
genics—the biological mechanism of evolution, 
and why special creation won't fit the facts. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND SOCIAL 
GROWTH 

W. C. Atiez. Ecology—the scientific study 
of the home life of animals and plants and of its 
relation to human society. 

SPARKS FROM THE 
ELECTRODE 

C.L. Manrext. Electrochemistry—what low- 

cost power has done to industry. 
TELLING THE WORLD 


Grorce O, Squier. Communication—the tale 
of telephone, telegraph, radio and other forms of 
“end-writing” or speaking. 


LIFE-GIVING LIGHT 


Cuaries SnHearp. Biophysics—The central 
theme is that radiant energy must lie at the heart 
of life itself. 


OUR MINERAL CIVILIZATION 


Tuomas T. Reap. Mining and Metallurgical 


Engineering—A story of progress in the use of 
minerals. 


THE NEW NECESSITY 


C, F. Kerrerme and Aten Orta. Auto- 
raggty Engineering—a view of the vicissitudes 
prays. me of motor transportation. 


‘Tm UNIVERSE UNFOLDING 


Rosert H. Baker. Astronomy—a modern 
account of the evolution of the universe. 


MAN’S CHIEF COMPETITORS 


W. P. Fumr and C. L. Mercaur. Ento- 
mology—how man and insects fight each other, 
what they fight about and why. 


FLYING 


Jamus E. Fecuxer. Aviation—the near-realiza- 
tion of the conquest of time and space 


STORY OF A BILLION YEARS 


W. O. Horcuxiss. Geology—a narrative of 
the history of the earth deduced from the record 
of living things. 


ADJUSTMENT AND MASTERY 


R. S. Woopwortn. Psychology—the story of 
how our outside contacts affect us and how we 
influence them. 


TIME, SPACE AND ATOMS 


Ricnarp T. Cox. Physics—a usually abstruse 
subject treated in an unusually human manner. 


EARTH OIL 


Gustav Eouorr. Petroleum Geology—a fas- 
cinating history of the oil industry. 


FRONTIERS OF MEDICINE 


Morris Fisnserm. Medicine—a marvelous 
tale, simply told, of the evolution of the science 
which has been the greatest blessing to mankind. 


SAVAGERY TO CIVILIZATION 


Fay-Coorger Cotz. Anthropology—the story 
of the changing characteristics, habits, accom- 
plishments and culture of man. 


ROMANCE OF RESEARCH 


L. V. Repman and A. V. H. Morr. The phi- 
losophy and technic of scientific research. 


Cloth, Gold Stamped. 527}. Price $1.00 each 
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contains from 150 to 200 pages. Current Volume: Volume XII. 


Subscription price per volume, net, post-paid, $4.00, United States and countries 
within the Postal Union. $4.50 outside the Postal Union. Single issue, $1.00 
($1.25 foreign). Prices for back volumes and numbers on application. 


New subscriptions and renewals are entered to begin with the first issue of the current 
volume. Should any issue of the current volume be out of print at the time the sub- 
scription order is received, the pro-rata value of such numbers will be credited to the 
next volume, and the renewal invoice therefor adjusted accordingly. 


Subscriptions should be renewed promptly—To avoid a break in your series, subscrip- 
tions should be renewed promptly. The publishers cannot guarantee to supply back 


issues on belated renewals. 


Subscriptions, new or renewal, should be sent to the Publishers or to Agents listed 
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St., Covent Garden, WC. 2, London, England. 
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Road, Shanghai, China. 


For Denmark: H. Hagerup’s Boghandel, Gothers- 
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For France: Emile Bougault, 48 Rue des Ecoles, 


For Germany: B. Westermann Co., Inc., Zim- 
merstrasse 35-41, Berlin SW-68, Germany. 

For Holland: Scheltema & Holkema, Rokin 74- 
76, Amsterdam, 

For Japan and Korea: Maruzen Company, Ltd. 
(Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha), 6 Nihonbashi 
Tori-Nichome, Tokyo; Fukuoka, Osaka, Kyoto, 
and Sendai, Japan. 
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